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AST week we limited our review 
to the English section of this 
te probably the least 
ga because the most familiar. 
! on ain still to be dealt with the 
C okt American contribution and 
a ts ap ntal work ; of the former by far 
: Wack portion consists of the designs 
Wi. “a ington and Chicago, illustrated 
mer of drawings, many of them 
n greater interest as works of art 
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View of the Proposed Lincoln Memorial, Washington. 


than as presentments of a civic scheme. 
Far be it from us to complain of the 
added grace that is given to the subject 
by the skill of M. Jules Guérin, provided 
it does not—and it need not—obscure 
the essential qualities of the scheme it 
is employed to set forth. There seems 
to be no harm in pleasing by means of 
masterly schemes of colour and com- 
osition of a purely artificial character, 
if it is understood that these are not 
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permitted to bias one’s judgment on 
the essentials of the design they interpret. 
As it is, both the designs and the method 
of their presentment are of exceptional 
interest, and all visitors to the exhibition 
cannot fail to feel how much it owes to 
the vigorous support of Mr. D. H. 
Burnham, who, at some personal sacrifice, 
has provided such a striking contribution’ 
as that to be found in Room III. 

The designs for Washington are, as 
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View of the Proposed Scheme for the Washington Common. 


our readers doubtless know, based on 
the original plans of L’Enfant, plans 
that had been to a large extent obscured 
and degraded during vears of neglect in 
the last century. Railways had been 
allowed to take positions destructive of 
the lines of L’Enfant’s scheme, and the 
principal station actually encroached on 
the fine open space known as The Mall, 
which runs from the Capitol westward 
towards the river. One of the first 
objects of the plan prepared under the 
auspices of Messrs. Burnham, McKim, 
St. Gaudens, and Olmstead was to re- 
arrange the railway routes so that they 
should no longer interfere with the fine 
surroundings of the Capitol, and this 
has been done by bringing them together 
at a point about half a mile to the north- 
east of the Capitol, where one of the 
avenues radiating from this centre ter- 
minates in a magnificent semicircular 
place, the forecourt of the great joint 





station, which is mainly a terminus, 
though the lines running south are 
continued through, and pass under the 
Capitol square towards the Potomac 
river by means of a tunnel. Thus all 
the railways have been cleared out of 
the central area of the city, and one of 
the most detrimental features removed. 

The Mall itself and the fine park 
crossing it at right angles, about the 
centre of its course, had never been laid 
out and planted in a suitable fashion, 
while the buildings fronting it were out 
of alignment and architecturally un- 
worthy. These areas demanded a com- 
plete remodelling, and the manner in 
which this is now being carried out 
will be seen from the drawings now on 
exhibition. Many other problems are 
linked up with this great central improve- 
ment, and some. of the other drawings 
show how it is picposed to deal with 
these, while it is interesting to note 


that though in this portion a definite 
formal treatment is adopted, in the litte 
vallevs in the outskirts, such as Roc 
Creek and Piney Branch, an avowedr 
naturalistic effect is preferred. 

The City of Washington has made 
more actual progress in the materiliw: 
tion of its civic scheme than any other 
in the United States. Chicago, by con: 
parison, has hardly begun, and offen, 
moreover, a much less inspiring problen 
to the designer, the site being level and 
the existing town most monotonous in 
its lay out, besides being cut up inal 
directions by the multitude of railway 
tracks necessary to the conduct of its 
large business as a manufacturing and 
commercial centre. All themore credi, 
therefore, to those citizens who hive 
had the courage to initiate and prepat 
the comprehensive scheme now show 
on the walls of Burlington House. Thi, 
again, begins with the reorganisation © 
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the railway system, and we commend 
this portion of it as worthy of especial 
notice. The numerous lines are gathered 
to one great exchange yard, by which 
means more than half the bulk of goods 
now passing through the city could be 
transferred and sent on its way without 
interfering with the local requirements. 
From this exchange yard lines pass on 
the north and south sides of the central 
area to the lake front harbours. Provi- 
sion is also made for dealing with pas- 
senger traffic in a manner that appears 
adequate. 

As regards the street plan, this great 
scheme hardly. conveys the same sense 
of finality. One must, of course, recog- 
nise the difficulty of dealing with the 
monotonous checker board plan extend- 
ing over the huge area of Chicago, but 
to cut the necessary diagonal roads 
through this without taking steps to 
reconcile the conflicting frontage lines can 
hardly be regarded as a solution of the 
problem. from the «esthetic standpoint. 

Perhaps it is fairest to regard the 
general scheme as of the nature of a 
sketch, as we find that where sections 
of the plan have§$been worked out in 
detail a marked degree of skill is dis- 
played in treating awkward problems. 
In considering the proposals as a whole, 
however, we cannot help feeling a doubt 
as to whether the effects indicated in the 
drawings are ever likely to be attained 
in actuality. It appears to be essential 
to the dignity these designs suggest, that 
a certain uniformity of height should 
be adopted in the buildings. The height 
shown is based on the present limit for 
buildings in Chicago, but is it likely that 
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this central area of several square miles 
can be entirely filled by buildings of this 
height, and, if it were, what satisfactory 
provision can be made to overcome the 
awkward transition from these to the 
two or three story dwellings that stretch 
for miles around them? Would it be 
practicable, in the U.S.A., to introduce 
any ordinance ensuring uniformity of 
height in any given street or area, and 
without this how can even the most monu- 
mental plan secure that ordered dignity 
of effect essential to the great city? 

In Boston a system of zones obtains, 
with stipulated heights for buildings in 
each zone, but these heights are permis- 
sive, and in no way compulsory. While 
it would not be advisable to make hard 
and fast rules, at the same time no civic 
scheme is complete that omits to provide 
for control over the height to be 
adopted for buildings in the various 
sections of the city, determining not only 
the height to which structures may be 
carried, but also that to which they 
must be carried. Our own Town Plan- 
ning Bill, as its name implies, does not 
extend its operations to this, but no 
city can be assured of achieving the 
ultimate power of monumental expres- 
sion without regulations of this character. 

Up to the present these have only 
been imposed in special cases and to a 
very limited extent. Even in Paris 
there are numerous instances where 
municipal control in this matter could 
have been put in operation with advan- 
tage. Of what avail is it to attempt to 
achieve a fine and impressive city by the 
study of its horizontal components only, 
while the vertical ones are left to chance 


457 


and to the accidents of commercial 
necessity. Such control need not insist 
on &@ monotonous uniformity, but control 
of some sort there ought to be, preferably 
exercised by a body of broadminded men, 
possessing a sound knowledge of the 
principles of architecture as applicable 
to the city as a whole. 

We propose in our next issue to 
continue our review of the exhibition, 
devoting more particular attention to 
the Continental sections, and giving 
illustrations of both the German work 
and of the more important drawings of 
Chicago. 


La 
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NOTES. 


, In a letter to the Times, 
St. Paul's printed in another column, 
Bridge. Cy 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
P.R.I.B.A., voices clearly and emphati- 
cally the view that must be held by all 
who are interested in architecture with 
regard to the City Corporation’s pro- 
posals for St. Paul’s Bridge. The atti- 
tude taken up by the Royal Institute 
is so obviously logical and reasonable 
that we should have imagined no public 
body would have felt disposed to attempt 
to force through a scheme which dis- 
regards the most elementary principles 
of architectural design. It is conduct 
like this that makes our public authorities 
the laughing-steck of more enlightened 
nations. We should hope that after the 
very pointed hint on this subject con- 
tained in the speech of the Right Hon. 
John Burns on Monday, October 10, the 
City Corporation may even yet decide 
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to reconsider the whole question before 
proceeding with a scheme that 80 
eminently demands consideration from 
the architectural- standpoint. 





THE remarkable success 
The of this Conference, a suc- 
—— cess surpassing, we believe, 
* the most sanguine antici- 
pations of those promoting it, indicates 
how completely the subject has taken 
hold of the imagination of the civilised 
world. The Conference has done much, 
more. indeed, than most. of us would 
have thought possible in a single week, 
but much remains to be done, and, if the 
full value of the work already accom- 
plished is to be secured, the Conference 
must be regarded as merely the initiation 
of a more permanent movement on a 
widely organised basis. What form this 
movement ought to take cannot be 
decided in a day. That it should be 
international goes without saying, that 
it should have architecture in the fore- 
front also appears clearly established, 
but that it must include all the interests 
and all the professions concerned in the 
making of the city is no less essential 
if it is to be successful. It has been 
suggested that the most efficient method 
would be the organisation of an Inter- 
national Commission. Whether this is 
adopted or other means are taken, it is 
clear that only by the institution of a 
permanent authoritative body can we 
reap the full benefit of the work so 
auspiciously begun. 


WE are glad to note that 
eed the a reese 
rovemen Jommmittee, 
ipnasicweitrs:. 204 her by the scant 
consideration that their proposals have 
hitherto received at the hands of the 
London County Council, and by the 
fact that one building has already been 
erected on the line so universally con- 
demned, is still resolute in persevering 
with the attempt to secure that one of 
the finest street improvements of modern 
times shall be completed in a manner 
that the original conceytion demands. 
The building now erected on the eastern 
portion of the crescent site only serves 
to show how disastrous to the architec. 
tural effect is the line of frentage at 
present adopted, and our illustration in 
this issue indicates most clearly the 
necessity for reconsidering this portion of 
the scheme. We sincerely hope that the 
effort now being made to improve the 
architectural amenities of our cities will 
bring additional support to a proposal 
so eminently in accord with the principles 
set forth by speakers at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Conference 
last week. 


Further 


THE first list of the 


King Executive Committee a 
aredes ¥ 
per pee tp pointed to consider the 


Memorial and Dature of the proposed 
Projects. memorial and to report 
thereupon to the general 

Committee, includes Mr. Lewis Har- 
court, M.P. (First Commissioner), Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., the Hon. Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell, Lord Redesdale, 
Lord Avebury, Lord Esher, the Lord 
Mayor, the Lord Mayor-Elect, and the 
Sheriffs. More than one hundred sugges- 
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tions have been made by the public, whilst 
many of them assume an unsuitable and 
impracticable character. The construc- 
tional projects comprise a state opera- 
house in Trafalgar-square, a triple arch 
in the Green Park; a monument and 
memorial in Hyde Park; a “ place” at 
Hyde Park-corner; rebuilding of the 
facade of Buckingham Palace ; a statue 
in the Mall; an Indian Museum near the 
foot (Surrey-side) of Westminster-bridge ; 
a central building for the University of 
London (from Lord Avebury); a re- 
arrangement at Cumberland-gate, Hyde 
Park, with removal of the Marble Arch 


to Broad-walk, Piccadilly ; a statue at 


Piccadilly-cireus and removal of the 
Shaftesbury fountain to Cambridge 
circus; a “ King Edward VII.-square,” 
with monument, at Piccadilly-circus 
(from Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A. ; see 
our issue of October 15, page 414 ante) ; 
a “ King’s-way” from West Cromwell- 
road, 5$.W., through Hammersmith, 
Gunnersbury, Brentford, along the Bath 
road, to Ditton Park, Datchet, crossing 
the Thames by the Victoria-bridge, and 
so to Windsor Castle; a road from 
Marylebone to Wormwood Scrubs and 
Acton ; an Institute of Commerce ; and 
a Royal residence in Ireland. As so 
many of the schemes are of an architec- 
tural character, surely it would not have 
been amiss to have appointed an architect 
on the Executive Committee. 


ane Amonest the multifarious 
Campo Santo Suggestions made to the 
or Monumental Committee for the London 


Chapel, Memorial to King Ed- 
— ward VII. is one advo- 
y- 


cated by Lord Eversley 
for a monumental chapel associated with, 
and annexed to, Westminster Abbey, 
which should also form a shrine for a 
monument of the late King. Lord 
Eversley’s scheme revives a project 
which was referred to a Royal Com- 
mission in April, 1890. The late J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., the then Architect to 
the Abbey, laid before the Commis- 
sioners his plans and drawings for a 
memorial chapel upon the site lying 
between the Chapter House and Old 
Palace-yard, together with his alternative 
plans and designs for a similar, but 
smaller, chapel on the old Refectory site— 
between Ashburnham House and the 
south cloister—to embody the remaining 
wall with its arcade, and to provide 
floor-space to the extent of some 6,000 ft. 
super. Pearson’s two sets of designs are 
illustrated in the Builder of December 27, 
1890. We may here mention that in 
their final Report (June, 1891) the 
Commissioners were divided in opinion ; 
three of them—Mr. D. Plunket, First 
Commissioner of Works; Mr. L. J. 
Jennings, M.P.; and Alfred Waterhouse, 
P.R.1.B.A.—recommended the second 
plan (Refectory site); whilst Lord Leigh- 
ton, P.R.A., Dean Bradley, and Sir A. H. 
Layard recommended the other. The 
Commissioners’ first Report (July, 1890) 
contains Pearson’s suggested plan for a 
monumental chapel abutting against the 
north wall of the Abbey nave, on the 
site of the Abbey garden, and his two 
alternative plans, the one about 25 ft. 
further south of the other, for the 
Old Palace-yard site. In our issue of 
March 26, 1904, we illustrated the set 
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of Mr. E. B. Lamb’s and M 
Seddon’s plans and designs, : : 
jointly, for an imperial monumen hall 
and memorial tower, in A bingdon-strest 
between Old Palace-yard and Great 
College-street. ‘ 
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Tr is, stated that 

: Mag Grok * Gilbert Bayes is et 

: sioned to prepare th 
designs for the new Great Seal It will 
be struck, in silver, in the Mint, to 
replace the seal made for the late Kins’ 
accession, and designed by Mr. y 
Saulles, and completed after his death, 
in 1903, by Mr. Frank Bowcher, Mp 
Bayes, formerly a pupil in Finsbur 
College, won the gold medal and travei 
ling scholarship in the Royal Academy 
schools, 1899, with his “ Eneas Leaving 
Troy”; his statuette, “Sigurd,” was 
bought in May last by the Chantry 
trustees. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By Atrrep W. 8. Cross, M.A. 
Part XVII. 

In formulating their curricula of studies 
many of the American schools of architecture 
have recognised the fact that a knowledg 
of architectural design, in its broadest and 
most comprehensive aspect, implies a sound 
previous acquaintance with almost every 
subject included in the course of tuition. 

For instance, at Cornell the subject of 
design is not commenced until the sophomor 
year, when, after a preliminary course in the 
history of architecture, shades and shadows, 
descriptive geometry, and perspective, the 
student's work in connexion with the art of 
architecture begins in earnest. ia 

And subsequently during the remaining 
period of his academical training the time 
devoted to the study of design is about equal 
to the aggregate amount of time expended 
upon the whole of the other subjects. 

Thus the paramount. importance of 
thorough course of tuition in the subject 0 
imaginative art or design has not been over- 
looked. Indeed, it is perhaps not over 
stating the case to say that the study of 
architecture proper begins and ends with 
gp to odo engineers, and builders alike 
seek for knowledge with regard to gre 
construction, the selection of materials, the 
stability of walls and roofs ; but constructio® 
however good and scientific, is not architec: 
ture, and an unfortunate want of knowlelit 
of that art is revealed in many of the va 
structural works emanating from some ¢ 
the best scientific builders or engine's ° 
our day. ; 

On the completion of tlie necessary x 

work the study of cesign bem # 
the second year of the students — 
at Cornell University with what is — , 
second-class design, and continues print 
the year, the time devoted to the ei 
being about twenty-four how per we ndene? 

Then, in order to counteract any te “ 
on the part of the studen' ( aoa in 
i of construction, is ar bs 
design is suspended for six months ane | 
time employed in the study peda 
materials, working drawinys, con® 
details, and cation writings 
he enters upon the work 0’ ee 
without further interruption "" 
of his course. ‘ and 
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About six of the more important problems 
and ten of the smaller ones are issued to the 
student in the course of the year in the yp 
of printed “ programmes "setting forth the 
conditions to be met in their solution. 

When a “major” problem is issued the 
student is given a day or more during which 
he is expected to prepare his preliminary 
sketch, or‘ esquisse,” and to indicate thereon 
the principal motives of his design, to which 
he must adhere in the execution of the 


i finished drawings. 
the fest i: Any radical departure from. the solution 
the late Ki z adopted in the preliminary sketch, whatever 
Be mgs its degree of excellence in other respects, has 
y Mr. de the effect of placing its author hors de concour, 
fter his death, and he receives no credit for his work, how- 
Bowcher, Mr. ever meritorious it may be. 
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Thus the instructors lay special stress on 
teaching the student to formulate his ideas 
quickly and definitely, and in compelling him 
to adopt some definite solution at once in 
order that he ma¥ be able to complete his 
problem within the limited time assigned 
to it. 

Upon their completion the student’s 
drawings are exhibited side by side and 
assessed by the whole faculty, and awarded 
first and second medals and “ first ’’ mention 
according to their standard of merit ; each of 

| these degrees being equivalent to a certain 
number of values or credits. Thus, in the 
major problems a “‘ mention” receives one 
“value’’; “first mention,” two; second 
medal, three; and first medal, four; whilst 
the drawings submitted in the sketch 
problems receive half the above values, 

For graduation the student must have 
completed a specified number of problems 
and received a fixed number of “ values.” 
Problems which have failed to receive a 
mention may yet be sufficiently good to count 
in making up the number of completed 
problems, or they may be so conspicuously 
poor as to be rejected in toto. 

The medals are very rarely obtained, the 
first medal having been awarded on two 
occasions only during the, ten years in which 
this system of teaching design has been in 
operation at Cornell. 

After the awards have been made the 
designs are publicly criticised in the p2esence 
of the members or the class, who enter into 
the discussion with the greatest freedom. 

lhe criticisms are made in such detail that 
they become practically a series of informal 
lectures on the theory of design illustrated 
by an enormous mass of concrete examples. 

Uccasionally, instead of one of his own 
problems, the professor of design issues to 
the students the current problem of the 
Society of Beaux Arts architects; the 
students’ designs for which are completed 
a.d assessed in the same way as the ordinary 
school problems; but the best designs are 
thea sent to New York to enter the wider 
competition for solutions of the same problem 
from other schools and from individual 
draughtsmen throughout the country. 
’ tue feet of these Beaux Arts competi- 
‘ons In arousing the enthusiasm and inten- 
“fying the competitive spirit among the 
students las been most marked. 
Meola lala = the student’s work in 
atten | Per 48; from the very beginning, an 
“einpt at self-expression, and only in the 
archéeolszical studies of the freshmen in 
rege . With their tuition in the classic 
; frs is there any direct copying of archi- 
€ctural motives, 
L be be < the student can, or in any sense 
the ise ' : rise —— the architecture of 
ventions ‘a2 Coe bound by the con- 
is and traditions of past ages, inas- 
a. ' 1s constantly borrowing motives 
design but ie ree ale a, 58 9 er 
ha he 48 sOluticn of the problem placed 
barren ont ee eee tik sate — 
ce ae crude enough at times, but 
eR self-expressive, 
Sood hroughout the course of study the 
agate = is taken to ae and develop 
prevent th — .of the student and to 
© merging of the weaker or less 
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developed 
instructor. 

Thus, the Architectural College at Cornell 
has escaped the criticism sometimes made in 
the case of other ateliers that all the work 
issuing from them is only an echo of the work 
of the master. 

“ Her students come to her from the ends 
of the earth and from every walk of life 
raw material produced under the most widely 
diverse conditions, out of which must be 
wrought, so far as may be, not merely skilled 
draughtsmen but creative artists. 

If she is to accomplish her purpose she 
must preserve the intogrity of the student’s 
personality, must send him out again into the 
world from which he came not less himself, 
hat more, because more fully master of his 
own powers and more fully capable of self- 
expression. That is her faith—the sub- 
stance of the things she hopes for.”’ 

It is sufficiently obvious that whilst the 
architects of our country have been engaged 
in profitless discussions and innumerable 
controversies relative to the teaching of 
design—and indeed on abstruse questions 
based upon the possibility or impossibility of 
teaching it at all—their more practically- 
minded brethren in America have been quietly 
working out their own architectural salvation. 

But to effect this it was necessary, as, 
later. it will be necessary in England, to turn 
a deaf ear to the precepts of those would-be 
autocratic “faddists’’ and theorists who 
delight in asserting—in phraseology more or 
less involved and incomprehensible—that 
aptitude in architecture, unlike aptitude in 
any other art, comes “ spontaneous-like.” 

A brilliantly-written article on “The 
Teaching of Architecture’ by one of the 
ablest writers and most profound thinkers 
to be found within the architectural pro- 
fession in England contains the following 
pertinent remarks :— 

“ If architecture cannot be directly taught 
it can be taught indirectly by the influence of 
example. The divine spark can be communi- 
cated in this way only—by the contagion of 
noble examples. The student may indeed 
do much for himself. “He may fill his mind 
with graceful and elevating images, he may 
make himeslf familiar with all that is best 
in literature and art. He may waste no 
energy on the triviality of sport—the turning 
of a wheel—the insanity of flying machines. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that the faculty of 
design can be kindled in him by one influence 
only, viz., by direct contact with the best 
architecture of past ages and of the modern 
period. There is no other way. The system- 
atic study of all ancient and modern schools 
is the essential foundation for the teaching 
of architecture. The future must grow out 
of the past. But if the attempt should be 
made to substitute some @ priori method for 
the historical, if the student should be 
expected to evolve a new architecture from 
the planing of boards or the chipping of 
stones, a vulgar and prosaic utilitarianism 
will be the issue. It may be said with much 
truth that the historical study of architec- 
ture has hitherto produced only unsatis- 
factory results, that it has fostered a pedantic 
archeology, and that it has often degenerated 
into mere dull copying of ancient works. But 
the answer is plain. The errors of modern 
architecture are to be attributed, not to 
a proper study of ancient examples, but 
to an imperfect and casual and uncritical 
study. 

Even in the noblest architecture of past 
ages the student must learn to discriminate 
and compare. Nothing that has yet been 
achieved in this art is too exalted for judg- 
ment. No school has a monopoly of excel- 
lence, none is faultless. Architecture, like 
life itself, is always an aspiration not perfectly 
attained.” 
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Tux Surveyors’ Lxstirution.—-The Council’ 
of the Surveyors’ Institution have awarded 
the gold medal for the best paper read during 
the session 1909-1910 to Mr. W. R. eee 
F.S.1, A.M InstC.E., A-RIB.A., for. is 
paper entitled “Town Planning Systems. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
OIL PAINTERS. 


Tue exhibition in Piccadilly is quite a 
fair average exhibition of the Royal Institute 
of Oil Painters. It contains much excellent 
work, and onlv very little that falls quite 
below indifference. There are many open- 
air- studies, a considerable number of por- 
traits, very few merely anecdotal pictures, 
and let us say also very few which display 
any really high imaginative quality. We 
might wish sometimes, indeed, for less 
facility in mere skill (the technical excellence 
of modern English painting is a thing of 
note), if we might have a little more fantasy. 
The combination of technical and imaginative 
qualities is rare enough in painting at any 
given period; but it would seem to be 
particularly rare at the present time. The 
modern picture-often resolves itself into a 
study in the scientific application of colours 
(we could, we think. pomt to one or two 
examples at the present exhibition), and 
a very tolerable form of art may be arrived 
at by that method, but it is not the last word. 
In Guérin’s drawings at the Town Planning 
Exhibition, for instance, we discover the 
lofty imaginative quality which we seek in 
vain at most contemporary exhibitions 
devoted to more or less stereotyped subjects. 
We hinted a few weeks ago that this Exhibi- 
tion would possibly be a revelation to many 
in respect to the painting possibilities which 
exist in subjects outside the usual formula. 
And the work of M. Guérin is only one 
case in point. 

At the Exhibition of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Oil Colours there is a picture 
which stands out beyond its fellows for 
qualities which would seem to come within 
the category of what one calls the “ grand 
manner”; that is, the composition is 
spacious, the colour individual, restrained, 
and dignified, while the grouping (it is a 
portrait of a lady and her two children) 
possesses more than the interest of a 
happy chance effect, although it suggests 
the singularly elusive chance effect which 
makes for permanence of interest and 
curiosity in so many fine groups of the 
kind. There are many other portraits 
and portrait groups. There is, for example, Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s representation of two 
children, a boy and girl, seated on an uncar- 
poted floor, against a panelled wall, with an 
old oak chest alongside. The little girl is 
nursing some sort of animal toy. The 
treatment is simple, individual, and altogether 
free from affectation. As an honest and 
understanding interpretation of the char- 
acter of children its appeal is irresistible. 
In contrast to this we have the somewhat 
mannered portrait, entitled “The Paisley 
Shawl,” of Mr. Birley, clever and interesting 
enough in a style which reminds one a 
little of the manner of Mr. George Henry. 
Mr. Alfred Priest's “Mrs. Max Pember- 
ton and her son Murray” suggests 
that it is well to be a_ popular 
novelist, while Miss Flora Lion’s portrait 
of “ Miss Elaine Inescourt”’ is a dignified 
presentment of a pleasant subject. Among 
tne landscapes there are many portrayals 
of sheep and shepherds, ghostly trees, and 
pictures of that ilk, all very nicely painted, 
but not likely to awaken in the spectator 
any fresh emotion in regard to a tale that 
has been often told in the same terms. The 
work of Mr. Arthur Friedenson, Mr. J. 
Herbert Snell, and Mr. Terrick Williams 
stands a little apart in this respect. Mr. 
George Haité’s “City of Granada” is an 
accomplished and attractive picture; you 
feel that the artist has been able to materialise 
his vision in a singularly complete and 
masterly fashion. Mr. W. J. Leech is 
more definitely experimental in his many 
pictures than any other painter at the 
Exhibition ; without apparently following 
any particular school he suggests qualities 
which are to be found in a variety cf 
schools of latter day - in France. Mr. 
Reginald’ Frampton ows a very 
pleasant decorative study of a fishing village 
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in Brittany as well as a smaller picture 
of considerable poetic charm, “ The Voice 
of the Wind”; and Mr. Louis A. Sargent’s 
pictures are not without the interest of 
mystery and a touch of fantasy. Rarely 
at such an extensive exhibition have we 
found indicated so small an interest in the 
treatment of architecture. There is nothing 
of any importance in this respect, if we 
exclude Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s view of the 
Acropolis at Athens. 
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THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
BELFAST. 


THE Senate of the Queen’s University of 
Belfast fully recognised the difficulties to be 
surmounted in designing buildings to suit 
their requirements, and yet preserve the 
dignified open spaces which surround the 
existing structure ; and they fully appreciated 
the suggestion of the Council of the Ulster 
Society of Architects that by open competi- 
tion only could be obtained the best possible 
design, and the solution of the perplexing 
problem which confronted them in connexion 
with the proposed extension of the University 
buildings. 


The present University buildings are 
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The Queen’s University, Belfast : Elevations of Accepted Design, by Mr. W. H. Lynn. 


composed of a main block facing University- 
road, built of red brick and stone dressings 
in the Tudor style, and completed in 1849, 


the late Sir Charles Lanyon being architect . 
minor additions have been added to this block 
during recent years, also the detached library 





















































The Queen’s University, Belfast : Accepted Design, by Mr, W. H. Lynn. 
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Design placed Second, by Messrs. Henry Tanner & F. 
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The Queen’s University, Belfast : View of Design placed Second, by Messrs. Henry Tanner & 
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and Students’ Union buildings have been built 
to meet the growing requirements. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., prepared the con- 
ditions of competition and acted as assessor, 
and he has awarded the first place to the author 
of design marked No. 12, who is M. W. H. 
Lynn, K.H.A., 13, Donegall-square North, Bel- 
fast. The assessor in his report characterises 
this design as “‘ a very masterly one and the 
best submitted in the competition.” Mr. 
Lynn is to be congratulated on this well- 
deserved encomium. 

The predominant feature of the successful 
design is concentration, and this is admirably 
attained without sacrificing light or freedom 
of access externally or internally. These are 
some of the advantages claimed by the 
author, and on examination of the drawings 
they are fully justified :- 

‘In addition to concentration of the Natural 
Science Departments round a central Museum 
Hall, as at Oxford, the following are some 
of the genera! advantages the author sees in 
this scheme :— 

Minimum disturbance of the grounds, 
avenues, and walks surrounding the present 
buildings. The existing walk from the fore- 
court of the Vice-Chancellor’s residence, east- 
wards, is widened on its north side to tn 
dimensions of an avenue, and is continued 
so to the Botanic-avenue entrance, thus per- 
mitting of vehicular communication between 
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that and the principal entrance on University- 
road. The only other disturbance in this 
respect is the substitution of a straight line 
of avenue, parallel to Botanic-avenue, for the 
resent irregular lines eastwards of the 
Medical Buildings. 

It avoids blocking up ground towards the 
front of the present building that would-be 
better left open, while it occupies ground in 
the quadrangle that is otherwise useless, and 
in doing so reduces the quadrang!e to more 
reasonable dimensions. 

By placing the new blocks in the rear it 
brings about a general improvement in the 
architectural character of the group towards 
the quadrangle, and also a greater uniformity 
of treatment throughout. 

It avoids (if the present approach from 
University-square is to be preserved) detach- 
ment of the new reading-room from the 
present library building. At the same time, 
it preserves intact the plot of ground between 
the library and the Students’ Union as a site 
for future buildings. 

A more spacious area is reserved at the 
south-west angle of the ground, as a site for 
Vice-Chancellor’s residence. 

By placing the future assembly hall alto- 
gether outside the quadrangle, the south side 
of the latter is rendered availab'e for a portion 
of the now projected buildings, while suitable 
approaches are provided to the hall from the 
quadrangle by the south gateway and from 
the surrounding carriage drive. Placed in 
this position, the assembly hall, when erected, 
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would form a pend +. rae 
on the north sida, ee ceding toc 
It seems to possess the merit of econon 
for, according to foregoing figures. jj eeowid. 
at @ lesa cost @ larger available floor — 
(nearly double in museum area) than a 8 
block scheme on the lines suggested “Eigen 
‘Instructions to Architects.”’ ates 
No. 32.--Mr. Henry Tanner and Mr. 7 
D. Clapham have adopted the Stiione. 
tions of the sketch plans supplied with 1), 
*“ conditions of competition.” The princi al 
educational blocks are arranged on each ave 
of the existing central building and connected 
by cloisters. The new octagonal reading. 
room is connected to the library on one side 
and on the other is attached the Zoology and 
Botany building, forming an imposing and 
well-designed group facing University. 
square; the elevation of the reading-roon 
is surmounted by a finely-proportione 
lantern acting as a pleasing contrast to the 
dignified appearance of the remainder. 
he draughtsmanship and finish of the 
drawings is most excellent, and _ special 
mention must be made of the pen-and-ink 
bird’s-eye view. 
No. 48 is by Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
& Son. The principal new blocks of this 
design occupy a very advanced position in 
front of the central building, and are placed 
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The Queen’s University, Belfast : Desigh placed Third, by Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son. 
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ar University-road. The reading-room 
ee sagen! in form, with entrance centrally 
laced between it and the library. The 
he Medical ra 8 EO i 

commodation required in @ position 
od with the drill hall and Students 
Union in close proximity, conveniently placed 
to the entrance from Botanic-avenue, and 
the site for future assembly hall is shown in 
the quadrangle to be entered from main 


extension of t 


entrance hall, which would be a most 
convenient arrangement. The elevations, 
especially towards University-square, are 


ell balanced, quiet, and dignified. 

i 6.- Me. Wm. Henman, F R.I.B.A., 
submitted a very clever scheme with the 
Zoology and Botany block in the position 
aggested, and the Physics occupying the 
ground on the southern side of the quadrangle. 
The circular reading-room is connected to the 
eastern side of the library, and the future 
assembly hall, with its circle of columns and 
dome roof, is a really fine conception. The 
bird's-eye view is @ magnificent one in 
colour. 

No. 43.—Messrs. Wood & Henderson, 
Leeds, place the Zoology and Botany building 
between the Students’ Union and the library, 
thereby preserving the pathway from Univer- 
sity-square to the main block; this is very 
desirable, and appears to have been ignored 
by a number. of the competitors, The 
Physics and Geology block occupies a position 
to the south of the site. 

No. 52.—Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, R.S.A., 
has arranged his buildings on the site in a 
very compact and symmetrical manner in 
detached blocks, connected with the existing 
central building by screen walls. The eleva- 
tions have evidently been very carefull 
thought out, and accord exceedingly — 
with the existing buildings. 

No. 16.—Messrs. Wills & Anderson group 

the new buildings around the existing block 
ina similar manner to a number of the other 
competitors, with covered connexions. A 
linely executed pen-and-ink bird’s-eye view 
accompanies the drawings. 
_ No, 42.—Messrs. Nicol & Nicol, Birming- 
lam, place the Zoology and Botany building 
and the Physics in the suggested positions, 
connected with covered corridor to the main 
block. The assembly hall in the centre of the 
quadrangle, and the remaining extensions are 
carefully worked out. The combined eleva- 
tion of the existing central mass, flanked by 
tie new well-designed buildings, is both 
balanced and dignified. 

No. 8. is by Messrs. W. A. Webb & Cox, 
London, W.C. The Zoology and Botany on 
he north and Physics on the south side of the 
sie, are placed rather close to University- 
road. The other buildings are shown in the 
positions suggested. 

a 20.—Mr. J. W. Wilson, Sutton Cold- 
my attanges the Zoology and Botany block 
Kee nysice diagonally on front of site, almost 
mitabhe - U niversity-road, The elevations 
buildin larmonise with the existing main 

Ing. An elaborate coloured perspec- 
live of this portion j : : 

) portion illustrates this particular 
part of the scheme, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 








The Liverpool Architectural Society 
(Incorporated), 


We t; ° ‘ 

Rey ar followin from the Annual 
mr Of the Conneil h » 4 2 
19.1919 - or the official year 
me. Ager: membership of the Society 
three A, ot utty-one Fellows and seventy- 
us AS80015 rm " . 
fifty-four Feliov, These figures compare with 
at the i “ews and seventy-seven Agsociates 
hes rr “! last session. There are three 
twenty — nine Hon. Associates, and 
mala” three students. The Council ‘now 
malific bi ireful investigation into the 
ship — 4 all candidates for member- 

"e @ article ee: : 
the Society: n s of association provide that 


ay by resolution require that 
\ssociateship shall have d 
‘ural examinations as the Council 
The Council do not recom- 


Candidates fo. 
Such archite; 


May -« 
nay approve. 
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mend so rigid a procedure at the present 
time, but they propose to require from candi- 
dates as Associate or student, who may not 
have already done so, an assurance that they 
wil] forthwith prepare and present themselves 
for some approved architectural examination 
or examinations. A proposal that the Society 
should remove from its present premises to 
some vacant rooms on the ground floor of the 
old Blue Coat School was referred to a Special 
Committee. After visiting the premises and 
considering all the circumstances, the Com- 
mittee reported against the suggested change. 
A communication has been received from the 
Master Builders’ Association drawing the 
attention of the Council to the issue of bills 
of quantities in which items were described 
in @ general and inclusive way, and without 
sufficient. detail to admit of being properly 
priced. The Master Builders’ Association, in 
a further communication, submitted a protest 
against the custom of the architect of the 
works being appointed as final arbitrator 
in connexion with building contracts. The 
Council accepted the views of the Master 
Builders’ Association in each case, replying, 
ag to the first letter, to the effect that they 
quite agreed that bills of quantities should be 
prepared in sufficient detail as to admit of 
fair and proper pricing, and, as to the second 
letter, recommending that master builders 
should require the use of the contract form 
agreed upon by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Institute of 
Builders and the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers, and that they 
should refuse to sign a contract unless an 
independent arbitrator is appointed. The 
Council communicated with the R.I.B.A. 
protesting against the adoption of a new by- 
law affecting the representation of provincial 
societies on the Council of the Institute. The 
President of this Society will now, by a 
system of rotation, become a member of the 
Institute Council only every second or third 
year, the representation being thus frequently 
broken. Did the Society contain at the 
present time ten more Institute members it 
would be entitled, under the new by-law, to 
continuous representation. The R.I.B.A.. 
having appointed a Special Committee to 
consider the question of the responsibility of 
architects with regard to dry rot, submitted 
the conclusions of the Committee for the con- 
sideration of the Council of this Society. 
The Council have replied strongly dis- 
approving of the proposals of the Institute. 
The features to which the Council objected 
have been omitted in the R.I.B.A. pamphlet 
recently issued. The Council received a 
letter from the R.I.B.A. suggesting that this 
Society should appoint a Committee in_con- 
nexion with the administration of the Town 
Planning Bill, but the Council decided to 
delay taking any action in the matter until 
the work which the Society may undertake 
is better understood. The draft form of 
conditions of competitions, prepared in con- 
junction with the Manchester Society of 
‘Architects, was in May last forwarded to 
the R.I.B.A. as representing the views of the 
two Societies. The Institute Council has 
since prepared and submitted for adoption by 
the Institute a revised form of their existing 
competition regulations. The Liverpool and 
Manchester Societies, at a conference held at 
Manchester in January last, agreed upon a 
number of amendments and suggestions, and 
forwarded them to the Institute. The revised 
form of regulations has since been referred 
back to an enlarged Committee, and the 
Council of this Society has been requested to 
appoint a representative to act thereon. The 
Society has received from the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association a communication 
to the following effect :—That when com- 
etitive quotations are invited for works of 
,000/. value and upwards a period of not 
less than ten days should be allowed for the 
preparation of the tender. The Council is 
of opinion that the request 1s & reasonable 
one which should be complied with whenever 
possible.” 
Bristol Society of Architects. 
The opening meeting of the winter session 
was held at the Fine Arts Academy on 
In r nse to the invita- 


Monday evening. 
tion of the Pilea, Mr. Foster Wood, a 
good company of the members assembled in 


the prince leries, which were suitably 
Se ie occasion. Mr. Wood had 
arranged an exhibition of photographs and 
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part of the collection of the late Mr. John 
Foster, illustrating many beautiful archi 
tectura| subjects, chiefly French, German, and 
Italian. Other contributions included photo- 
graphs illustrating the Society’s summer 
excursion to Broadway by Messrs. Lawrence, 
Denning, and A. R. Gough, together with a 
large number of illustrations of modern work 
kindly lent for the occasion by Mesers. 
Bedford, Le Mere, and Lewis. The next 
meeting of the Society takes place on 
November 14, when an illustrated paper on 
“Fountains Abbey” will be given by Mr. 
G. H. Oatway, F.R.1.B.A. : 


The Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland. 


A special meeting of the Council vf this 
body was held at 31, South Frederick-street 
on Monday last. The President, Mr. F, 
Batchelor, F.R.1.B.A., occupied the chair, 
and there were also present :— Messrs. A. E. 
Murray, R. Caulfeild Orpen, J. H Webb, 
Frederick Hayes, L. O'Callaghan, H. AU 
berry, George P. Sheridan, and C. A. Uwen, 
hon. secretary. The proof ef the Certificate 
of Membership was under consideraticn and 
finally approved. The hon. secretary was 
instructed to have the certificates printed. 


8 Re 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 

The first of a series of six lectures on “ The 
Law Relating to Engineering” was delivered 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on October 10, 
under the auspices of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated) and the Junir Institution 
of Engineers. The lecturer, Mr. L. W. J. 
Costello, M.A., LL.B., dealt with the 
authority of the engineer and his duties and 
liabilities, and at the conclusion of the lecture 
a number of questions were asked by members 
of the audience and concisely answered by the 
lecturer. Tickets can still be had from the 
Secretary of the Society of Engineers, 17, 
Victoria-street, S.W., or from the Secretary 
of the Junior Institution of Engineers, 39, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 


——-->o——— 


INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


AT a meeting of this Institution held at 
Eastbourne on October 7 Mr. A. Ernest 
Prescott, Borough Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Education Authority, Eastbourne, read 
his Presidential address, from which we take 
the following :— 

“My next duty as your President is to 
give you a cordial] greeting to the county 
borough of Eastbourne, and 1 need hardly 
say that as I am proud to be your President, 
so am I proud of my official association with 
the important municipality which is the 
scene and centre of our assembiy w-day. 

Eastbourne has many and _ important 
characteristics distinguishing it from the 
great majority of coast resorts. These are 
the practical expression of a policy which has 
Ren sie mga at realising the highest type 
of watering-place, and one, therefore, calcu- 
lated to attract, both as visitors and residents, 
the best social classes. 

To cope with the many-sided activities of 
modern municipal jife we must all agree that 


the up-to-date municipal engineer of the: 


present day has, in very truth, to be a walk- 
ing encyclopedia. He holds a position of 
considerable importance, and the result of his 
advice is fraught with much responsibility to 
the authority whose servant he aspires to be, 
or, indeed, is. 

He is called upon to design and execute 
works which form the very life and essence 
of the municipality. His work is, so to 
speak, the true foundation or pivot on which 
the town develops. What up-to-date and 
modern town is without its efficient system 
of main drainage and its plentiful supply of 
pure water? ese two important and neces- 
sary engineering adjuncts alone, in large 
centres, are sufficient to demand all the time 
and energy at the disposal of the municipal 
engineer. ey 

The supervision of and responsibility for 
one engineering department is a compara- 
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tively easy matter, but how many members 
of the public realise the number of important 
works for which a municipal engineer to a 
large town mil rome main drainage, 
water supply, formation and mainten- 
ance, private street works and apportion- 
ments, collection of house refuse and its due 
and efficient disposal, public street lighting, 
street watering and cleansing, laying out and 
supervision of parks and recreation grounds, 
construction of tramways, sea-defence works, 
repair and maintenance of public schools, 
design of public buildings such as baths, fire- 
brigade stations, infectious disease hospitals, 
public abattoirs, underground conveniences, 
and public shelters, and the supervision of 
the erection of private buildings. 

The list is a formidable one. It spells life, 
health, and comfort to the people, but is 
sufficient to strike terror to the heart of the 
youth who has developed a taste for our own 
profession in the immaturity of experience, 
without actually realising its wide scope, 
its radiating potentialities, its many-sided 
responsibilities and activities. 

In addition to all this, the engineer must 
combine the man of affairs and business. He 
must have tact to deal with trade organisa- 
tions and conditions, must be a good organiser 
of labour, and a sound administrator. He 
must have strength, worth, and will. His 
work is chiefly outside, and can be seen and 
misjudged by the incompetent, the ill- 
disposed, and the perpetual growler. He is 
the head of the great spending departments, 
and whilst he is expected to execute his 
engineering works soundly and efficiently, he 
is also expected to economise and keep within 
his estimates. He must prepare for and 
attend committees, his advice must be sound 
and experienced, and he must display tact 
and discretion without showing weakness. 

Without in any way exhausting the list, 
these are some of the qualifications of the 
municipal engineer of the present day, and 
yet the status of the municipal engineer has 
not by any means reached its acme of per- 
fection, and much remains to be done to 
improve the authority and emoluments of th's 
important office, while, on the other hand, 
much depends on the energy, character, and 
robustness of the man himself. The forma- 
tion of this Institution will, I hope, do some- 
thing towards raising the plane of our reason- 
able aspirations, and if by concerted action we 
ultimately fail to reach the goai of success, at 
least we shall have deserved to succeed. 


Road Construction and Maintenance. 


Of recent years this subject has been 
brought prominently before our notice. The 
invasion of modern vehicular traffic has 
caused a revolution in road-making. Clouds 
of dust, followed by increased expenditure 
on road maintenance year after year, have 
proved beyond doubt that the old order must 
change, and that modern road construction 
must claim our serious attention. Much 
credit must be given to the road engineers of 
this country for trying successfully to grapple 
with this problem, a problem which is, I 
think, after all not so difficult to solve from 
the constructional point of view as from the 
financial aspect. From time to time a number 
of very excellent papers have been brought 
before our notice, particularly during the past 
four or five years, advocating certain methods 
of reconstruction and surface treatment of 
existing roads, all these being the result of 
practical experience. 

The subject has become of national impor- 
tance, and congresses have already been held 
in Paris and Brussels in order to discuss the 
ideal road. There can be no doubt, I think. 
that these meetings, interchanges of ideas, 
and inspections of various methods of road 
construction are of considerable utilitarian 
value in adding to the information alrew.y 
obtained. 

As municipal engineers. I think we are all 
agreed that we cannot obtain the “ideal” 
road, no matter what surface material we use, 
unless we have a proper and sufficient founda 
tion. That is the first and essential prin iple 
to be observed if we wish to attain the ideal. 
The ideal road, however, cannot be exten- 
sively attained without an enormous expendi- 
ture and a considerable lapse of time. Until 
the necessary finance is forthcoming, we have 
to combat the dust nuisance ot the present, 
and apply some effectual remedy which will 
also have the double merit of extending the 


life of the roadway at the smallest possible 
cost. é 

From my experience I know of nothing so 
effectual, and combining these very necessary 
requirements, as the application of hot tar to 
a properly-finished macadam road surface. 
There are very few engineers of the present 
day having roads under their control who 
have not tried this system. It has been so 
often explained, and every surveyor 38 80 
familiar with the system, that I need not 
detail the subject. I am quite prepared to 
admit that varying results have been obtained. 
Successes and failures have been reported 
from most towns, but the consensus of opinion 
is certainly in favour of the system, and as 
yet it has not been successfully superseded. 
I do not think that any given standard of 
success can be assured. So much depends on 
the condition of the road to be treated, the 
materials used, the method of preparing those 
materials, the application, climatic conditions, 
and, most important of all, the position of the 
road to be treated. Given all the former ideal 
conditions, unless the surface to be treated is 
in the open and subject to the influence of the 
drying winds and the sun, the results will be 
very unsatisfactory in the winter months, and 
the work will have an extremely short life. 
In my own experience I have often treated 
roads on the same day, in different parte of 
the town, under exactly the same conditions, 
and the results have been entirely different. 
The successful treatment has always been on 
the “open’’ road. : 

Government grants for road construction 
and maintenance have long been suggested. 
The constitution of the new Road Board is 
now an accomplished fact, and will, I trust, 
have our united support. Undoubtedly it is a 
step in the right direction. The demands 
made on its purse will be great, and I am 
afraid the funds at its disposal at present will 
be as a drop in the ocean, and that very little 
real financial assistance can be looked for or 
expected for some time to come. But the 
object of all road engineers has been attained 
by the formation of the Board. I believe it 
will be administered on business lines, and I 
think one may look with hope and confidence 
to its future development, when we shall 
obtain real and substantial assistance, and 
when the road problem will be a problem no 
longer. 

Town Planning. 

To municipal engineers this is a subject 
of extreme importance. It has been brought 
prominently before public notice during the 
past few months, and has been the subject of 
much discussion in many assemblies. One of 
our own members recently read a very able 
paper on the subject at a district meeting at 
Brighton. I have heard it suggested that the 
Act is complex, involved, and without motive 
power to make it of rea] effect. If properly 
managed, efficiently administered, and given 
substantial co-operation by landowners and 
others concerned, I believe it will have far- 
reaching results, and the community at large 
must ultimately benefit. Even to the lay 
mind it is obvious that the provision of good 
wide thoroughfares, giving adequate and im- 
proved means of communication to and from 
our towns and urban centres, the plentiful 
provision of-open spaces comprising parks and 
recreation grounds, the limitation of the num- 
ber of buildings to the acre, improvement in 
the architectural character of our buildings 
and dwelling-houses, the planting of trees, 
and the laying-out of verges must all tend to 
improve the appearance of our towns and 
make for increased sanitation. Unfortunately, 
we cannot deal with the already “ built-up ” 
areas, many of which are truly a disgrace to 
our advanced civilisation and a menace to our 
public health. 

The land grabber hag been well in evidence, 
and much has been sacrificed in order to 
satisfy the unreasonable demand for unreason- 
able profit. The speculative buiider has built 
six houses where four should stand, and has 
given the smallest possible aur space. His 
se ae is in many cases devoid of any archi- 
tectural feature, and I expect the suggestion 
of a front garden or a decent rear patch of 
ground would strike terror to his pocket. All 
this, I trust, is a thing of the past, and 
under the provisions of the new Act I hope 
our modern towns will, in time, com 
favourably with our Continental rivals. Much 
depends on the generosity of ground land- 
iords, and it is hoped that they will assist the 
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local authorities in a worthy and )). 
manner. The regulations of the Lox al Govern 
ment Board may require revising if time jg 
to be regarded as of some value jn getting 
schemes through promptly and with due 
regard to the exigencies of the demand. Thy 
Board must be prepared to grant to local 
authorities greater elasticity in the matter of 
by-laws so far as they are likely to pertain 
to town-planned areas, and 1 think they mus; 
enlarge the powers of public bodies jy 
amplification of the Act by giving longer 
loan periods and in other ways helping the 
legislative engine they have constructed to 
run smoothly and well on its metals, 

As regards the carrying out of the pr 
visions of the Act, 1 am strongly of opinion 
that the municipal engineer has the first claim, 
Who is better qualified than he? He has by 
long service, acquired invaluable experience oi 
local requirements and conditions, and is a 
the present time the responsible official for 
advising as to laying-out of new roads ani 
buildings. But he must assert himself. He 
must show that he has mastered the details 
of the Act, that he has taken, or is prepared 
to take, a broad and comprehensive view of 
the new powers with which Parliament has 
armed him, and that he has already qualified 
himself by long and active service to play 
his part in the due administration of these 
powers, and to play it well. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the local 
engineer has often to play second fiddle wheu 
it is found necessary to admunister the pro 
visions of a new Act, owing to some loa! 
authorities, on the slightest provocation, seek 
ing outside advice. 1 do not wish to be mis 
understood. The engaging of expert advice 
on occasions may be justified amd necessary, 
but it seems to me distinctly obvious that 
even expert advice cannot be sound and efie- 
tive unless it is built up and strengthened b) 
local opinion grounded on sound and wise 
local experience. oy 

I trust the municipal engineers (especial!) 
those holding permanent public appointments 
will show in no smal] measure, and by concen 
trated action if necessary, that they intend 
playing a most prominent and important par! 
in the administration of the Town Planning 
Act. 


hic Spirited 


Security of Tenure. 

If I concluded my address without some 
brief reference to this all-important subject 11 
would probably be inferred that | considered 
it of no moment. Let me, however, assure 
you that I am at one with all that has been 
said and written regarding the giving of equa 
status and protection to all municipal officials. 
I am of opinion that vigorous and conmen 
trated action only can bring about this ios 
desirable reform. : 

I need only refer to the recent case ol 4 
municipal engineer who, after fourteen years 
of public service, was called upon to resign his 
office. The case undoubtedly provides 
with an object lesson, and makes us realise 
more fully than before that Gov 
protection is absolutely necessary [or 7 
municipal engineer if he would discharge . 
duties conscientiously and honourably ane 
without fear or favour.” 





INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A Home Counties district meeting of the 
Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers was held at Guildford on “atures? 
October 15. Mr. J. Paton (Plymouth), Prest 
dent, was in the chair. : vn 

On the proposition of Mr. W. ! airley, Mt 
S. H. Chambers, of Hampton, ws ag 
Hon. Secretary for the Home (ounties ais 


trict. 
Municipal Work in Guildford. 
Mr. C. G. Mason, Assoc. Lnst.( + 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. ‘ad 3 PM : 
on “Twelve Years’ Municipal | need . 
Guildford.” He said experimen's had | . 
made in short lengths with such pavings * 
sanitary file blocks, Durax cus. slag, a 
mac, tarviated ite. and tarfirma, — 
varying results. In 1906 the Durax =~ . 
Company laid 167 8q. yds. upon an old 4 
tion at a cost of 7s. 24d. per supe! wo a 
a further area. in 1907 at a cost o! Som 
and this paving appeared to have 4 aon i 
able life, judging by its wearing «ap i; 
to the present. Srarmnec was put down °™ 
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-k in two busy thoroughfares in 1908 and 
19 respectively, at a cost of 4s. per super. 
vard, Both of these pavings were laid upon 
‘concrete bed, and there was no doubt this 
fact contributed. bes,” considerably to their 
wearing capacities. The author had experi- 
mented with the following dust palliatives :— 
Westrumite, Halmite, Marbit, and Tarvia, 
and was inclined to think the two latter com- 
pounds the most lasting. 

The Local Government Board had pro- 
visionally approved of a new series of by-laws, 
which were less stringent than the saadel set 
jut contained certain clauses restricting the 
building of new houses upon low-lying sites 
unless the ground floor was kept a certain 
level above O.D. These by-laws give facilities 
for the following :— 

I. The erection of one-story domestic 
dwellings. built either singly or in block not 
exceeding two in number, are exempted from 
the operation of the by-laws as regards the 
structure of walls under the following con- 
ditions :— 

(a) That they are built on brick founda- 
tions or piers. 

(6) That a proper damp-proof course 6 in. 
above ground level is ot. aT 

(cr) That the area covered by the building 
does not exceed 900 sq. ft. 

(d) That the oabien contents is not greater 
than 9,000 cubic ft. 

(e) That the distance from the buildings 
on the a side to which they face is not 
less than 36 ft. 

_(f) That the distance from any adjoining 
land or premises is not less than 15 ft. 

(g) That in the case of a block of two 
houses @ proper party wall is provided. 

ll. The upper floor of two-story domestic 
buildings, built either singly or in blocks not 
exceeding two in number, may be exempted 
from those by-laws referring to structure of 
walls, provided that they are built similarly, 
as given above in items (a), (6), (c), (e), and 
g), and that the cubical contents is not 
greater than 18,000 cubic ft.; also that the 
distance from any adjoining land or premises 
is not less than 20 ft. 

The above two clauses appeared to allow 
of the erection of buildings other than con- 
tained within brick walls, subject to the con- 
ditions mentioned, so that there was nothing 
‘o prevent the external walls of these build- 
ings being constructed with match-boarding, 

rrugated iron, lath and plaster, or any other 
material, 

III. The clause relating to the provision of 
‘ment concrete over building sites may be 
reduced from 6 in. to 4 in. thick, provided it 
8 properly grouted. 

LV. Domestic buildings may be built either 
wholly in 9-in. work or the upper stories in 
‘in. work, provided the walls be under a 
siven height and less than a given length. 
__Y. Small outbuildings may be built in 
*yin. brickwork in cement, instead of 9 in., 
‘s at present required by the model set. — 

VI The lateral depth of air-space at the 
rear of buildings of exceptional- aped sites 
shall be sutticient if the mean distance is that 
required by the by-lawe, 

VII. Air space to stables may be provided 
on any side of the building, but need not 
extend the whole length of the building. 

VIII. The minimum diameter of soil and 
a s reduced from 4 in. to 3} in. 

a e new by-laws also provided (1) that 
- ' Streets shall at their junction with other 
‘teets have their corners rounded off to a 
radius of not less than 8 ft.; (2) that a 
i ate of drainage for the separate use of 
“ll and surface water be provided for all 


puildings ; that no room used for human 
“the ve less than 8 ft. in height 
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ejectors; also for the foundation and main 
— contracts, 

r. E. Willis (Chiswick) proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Mason for he samen: With 
regard to the by-laws, it seemed a wy ten ae 
step to accept match-boarding even for isolated 
buildings. The outbuildings in 43-in. brick- 
work were also more suitable for semi-rural 
districts. Mr. Mason was to be congratulated 
on the provision that new streets at their 
junction with other streets should have their 
corners rounded off to a radius of not less 
than 8 ft. It was a great advance, and would 
be advantageous if other districts could get 
the same power. With the new Town 
Planning Act they might be successful, par- 
— they had something to work upon. 

Mr. W. Fairley (Kew) seconded the vote 
of thanks, which was supported by Mr. R. 
Brown (Southall), Mr. Hainsworth (Tedding- 
ton), Mr. F. R. Phipps (Basingstoke), and 
others, and carried. 


Dust Reduction. 

Mr. G. Bertram Hartfree, Surveyor to the 
Alton Council, read a paper on ‘‘ The High- 
way Dust Reduction in the Urban District 
of Alton.” He said in the year 1909 the 
Hampshire County Council voted the sum of 
Le . for the p se of making one-half 
contribution rel seo tar painting granite- 
coated main roads, and this was distributed 
among the various district councils. In the 
rural districts difficulty was found upon the 
point whether surface tarring was a question 
of maintenance, in which case their rate 
could not legally be used towards con- 
tributing the remaining half of cost; expert 
legal opinion, however, has now decided that 
the parish rate can be used for the purpose, 
and this procedure is now followed, instead 
of obtaining the money by public subscrip- 
tion. The author’s district being urban, the 
original difficulty did not occur, and a con- 
tract was made with the Taroads Syndicate 
to spray 20,000 yds. super. with distilled 
tar at §d. per yard, the preliminary sweep- 
ing and subsequent dusting or sanding being 
done by the Council’s men. ‘he cost of this 
was ljd. per yard, including the jd. paid 
the syndicate ; the remainder covered the cost 
of sweeping by horse broom and hand, also 
dusting over with clean road dust and sand. 
In this experiment the tar was not brushed 
in, and, as far as possible, clean road dust 
was used upon the surface, with successful 
results. Sand was used only when rain 
threatened, and, heated over rough sheets of 


- galvanised iron, proved very beneficial in 


absorbing wet tar, and, to a great extent, 
causing it to set quickly and preventing its 
washing down street drains. The trouble 
caused Ly tar sprayed upon a moderately fine 
day, which th again upon a subsequent 
hot day, sticking to carriage wheels, was 
overcome by sprinkling damp sand over wet 
patches from previous day’s spraying. The 
amount was 5 gallons per yard. 

Mr. Gladwell (Eton) moved a vote of 
thanks, which was seconded by Mr. Hay- 
ward (Battersea) and carried. 

The members then proceeded to the new 
destructor works, where the Mayor of Guild- 
ford opened the buildings with a key pre- 
sented by the contractors, Messrs. Manlove, 
Alliott, & Co., of Nottingham. 

A luncheon was given at the Borough and 
County Hall, the Fave presiding, when the 
toast of “Success to the New Installation” 
was honoured. 





Ln. 
~~ 


THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue annual meeting of the Society of 
Architects was held on — evening at 
the new offices, No. 28, Bedford-square, 
W.C., when the twenty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Council was presented. We extract 
the following from the Report :— 

“ Forty-three members, two honorary mem- 
bers, and forty-five students have been elected 
during the past twelve months, and, after 
allowing for deaths, removals, and ——: 
tions, the total membership stands at 1,032, 
an increase of thirty-two during the year. 
The following gentlemen have honoured the 
Society by os honorary membership :-— 
Sir ward > C 
Society of Antiquaries, and Sir Wm. van 
Hulsteyn, Kt., M.L.A., of Johannesburg. 
















rabrook, President of the 
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Previous to the election of the officers and 
Council at the commencement of the session 
your Council received with the greatest regret 
an intimation from Mr. Ellis Marsland that 
he would be glad, owing to pressure of other 
engagements, to be relieved from the duties 
of Honorary Secre of the Society, which 
he had held for so many years, though he 
would still remain a member of the Society. 

Your Council, though reluctant to do so, 
had no alternative but to accept Mr. Mars- 
land’s resignation of office, and in doing so 
they placed on record their appreciation of 
his services and asked him to accept the only 
tangible proof which they were ie to ‘give 
of them, viz., the Gold Medal of the Society. 

The general body of members, however, 
were not satisfied with this, and as soon as 
Mr. Marsland’s decision became known steps 
were taken to further recognise his services, 
and a presentation of plate was made to him. 

Registration. 

The policy of your Council on the question 
of registration was fully set out in your 
President's remarkg at the annual dinner, and 
the question is one which they have had 
under consideration during the past year. 
The time has not been propitious for dealing 
with the matter in Parliament, but progress 
has been made in other directions, and your 
Council fee] that the way is being gradually 
cleared in the direction of a more united 
profession on this very important question. 

An official statement by your Council which 
was published in the Journal shows that they 
have no intention of departing from the 
policy which the Society has always pursued 
in regard to registration, and 1 may again be 
stated that any Registration Bill which may 
be promoted rae se cannot be successfully 
carried through without the assistance of the 
Society. 

Members of the Society may be assured that 
their Council will most carefully watch their 
interests and take effectual steps to block any 
measure which will adversely affect them. 
Preparations are already in hand for an active 
propaganda in connexion with the Society's 
Bill during the forthcoming Parliamentary 
session, and the Bill is undergoing revision 
with a view to amendment where necessary. 


South African Branch. 


The third annual meeting of the South 
African branch was held in October last, a 
report of which was published in the 
December issue of the Journal. Mr. Robert 
Howden was re-elected President. and Mr. 
E. H. Waugh Honorary Secretary; Mr. 
G. S. Burt Andrews was appointed Honorary 
Treasurer. The membership is increasing, 
and the branch is doing useful work both for 
the Society and the profession generally in 
South Africa. 

During the year Sir Willem van Hulsteyn, 
Kt., M.L.A., Johannesburg, was elected an 
honorary member of the Society in recogni- 
tion of his services in piloting the Architects’ 
Registration Bill through the Transvaal 
Legislature, 


Students’ Section. 


The annual general meeting of students 
was held at St. Bride’s Institute, E.C., on 
November 8, 1909, when the Committee were 
elected, and Mr. B. R. Tucker, M.R.San. Inst. 
(Past Hon. Treasurer, Member of Council), 
was elected Chairman. This was followed by 
a social evening, when by kind invitation of 
the President the students and a number of 
members were able to enjoy a very pleasant 
gathering. 

The Travelling Studentship competition 
again attracted a satisfactory number of 
entries, sixteen sets being received and 
adjudicated upon. The subject set was “A 
Golf Club House” to accommodate 175 mem- 
bers at a cost not exceeding 4,000/. Mr. 
D. W. Coombs, of Bournemouth. who secured 
the first place, selected York and distrtet for 
his three weeks’ sketching tour, and on sub- 
mitting his work the award has been con- 
firmed. The balance of the premium and the 
Silver Medal will therefore be presented to 
Mr. Coombs in due course. 

The prize of the value of N. 3s. offered by 
Mr. Edgar M. Leest, J.P. (Member of 
Council), was secured by Mr. Harold ee 
of Shrewsbury, for his design for “A Village 
Inn.” 






The whole of the designs were exhibited in 
London during the week commencing June 6, 
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and the majority of them were subsequently 
shown at Devonport, Cardiff, and Wolver- 
hampton, where they attracted a good deal of 
attention. 


Work of the Committees. 

A book-plate designed and printed by 
Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, under the direction 
of Colonel F. 8. Leslie, R-E., Hon. Secretary, 
in the form of a reduced facsimile of the 
certificate of membership is now in use. 

Your Council, after careful consideration, 
have decided that the new volume of the 
Journal, which commences in November, shall 
be identical in size and style with the present 
issue, but be printed on smooth paper, so as 
to facilitate the reproduction of half-tone 
illustrations in the text. The 2 ear Book is to 
he increased in size to correspond with the 
Journal, but reduced in bulk by the omission 
of the memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion. These have been reprinted from the 
present Year Book, and are now issued as 
separate documents. The two publications in 
future will be uniform in style and size. 

Arrangements were made for the scholar- 
ship examination to be held on the day 
previous to the spring membership examina- 
tion, and for candidates to sit at any centre, 
an entrance fee of 2s. 6d. being charged to 
those who were not students of the Society. 
The examination was held on March 21 at 
Bath, Gloucester, Sheringham, Southend, and 
Halifax, but the Committee were unable to 
recommend any candidate for the scholarship. 

In view of the fact that for the second 
time the scholarship has been withheld owing 
to the small number of entries and the low 
standard of the work submitted, your Council 
have decided to discontinue the scholarship, 
and to substitute for it an annual prize of the 
value of 10/. for measured drawings and 
sketches. The competition is to be restricted 
td students of the Society, and the maximum 
age limit will be twenty-three. The drawings 
are to be submitted not later than October 1 
in each year. 

Your Council have on the recommendation 
of the Practice Committee taken steps during 
the past year to get the conditions of unsatis- 
factory competitions modified so as to be 
brought into line with the views of the Society 
and of the Royal Institute, and in this matter 
the two bodies are working together with a 
view to securing the co-operation of their 
members in avoiding competitions the con- 
ditions of which are considered by the respec- 
tive bodies to be unsatisfactory. Action was 
taken by your Council in several cases by 
inviting members not to také part in such 
competitions and by suggesting fo the pro- 
moters the desirability of amending the 
conditions 

The Committee had their attention) drawn 
to the R.1.B.A. Licentiate scheme by a num 
ber of members, who invited an_ official 
expression of opinion, and your Council ex 
pressed the view that it is undesirable that 
members of the Society of Architects should 
join the Royal Institute in any other capacity 
than that of a corporate member of that body 
(t.e.. Fellow or Associate). 

The attention of your Council was called to 
a case where it was alleged that a person 
was making use of the distinctive initials 
“M.S.A.” and wrongly representing himself 
to be a member of the Society. 

After taking counsel’s opinion, your Council 
applied for an injunction, and the case came 
before Mr. Justice Joyce, who refused the 
application on the ground that an injunction 
would confer powers of too drastic a character 
on the Society. 

As the principle involved affected not only 
the Society of Architects, but every other pro- 
fessional body similarly constituted, your 
Council decided to appeal. In the meantime 
some technical point raised after the trial 
rendered it necessary that the matter should 
again come before the judge before proceeding 
to 1 and the case was set down in the 
list, but was not reached before the long 
vacation. It will come on again probably in 
October. 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd, A.R.I.B.A., drew 
the attention of your Council to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Trade, under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Gorell, to report to the 
Government as to the legislation necessary 
to give effect to the revised International 
Copyright Convention, signed at Berlin in 

November, 1908. 
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Mr. Shepherd suggested that individual 
members of the profession should send a 
written request to all the Parliamentary candi- 
dates in their constituency asking whether, 
in the event of their being returned to Parlia- 
ment, they would support a Bill to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Law of Copy- 
right Committee, 1909, as applied to archi- 
tecture in particular. 

Your Council at once took the matter up at 
very short notice, and as a result of the 

rompt co-operation of the Society's local 
_tesg Secretaries in the United Kingdom a 
considerable number of members of Parlia- 
ment pledged themselves either to give the 
Bill consideration or to support it in principle. 

The Committee considered a draft report 
from the Science Standing Committee of the 
Concrete Institute setting forth a suggested 
algebraical notation for calculations in rein- 
forced concrete, and your Council have ap- 
proved in principle the desirability of 
standardising the notation as suggested. 

The Finance Committee have had, in 
addition to the ordinary financial arrange- 
ments, to make provision for the completion 
of the new premises, which has been done for 
the time being without having to appeal to 
the members. 

It is estimated that the total cost of the 
new premises when the entire scheme is com- 
pleted, including furnishing, will amount to 
about 4,000/., and it is the intention of your 
Council to presently open a Building Fund, 
which it is hoped will meet with liberal 
support. 

The Society's landlords at Staple Inn- 
buildings (ground-floor offices) have gener- 
ously agreed to forego part of the last 
quarter’s rent, which it is expected will 
amount to a sum sufficient to cover the cost of 
dilapidations. 

The expenses of the students’ section have 
heen gone into on the expiration of the third 
year’s course of the correspondence classes, 
and it is found that these are carried on at 
considerable expense to the Society. In 
addition, the awards to students in connexion 
with the studentship, scholarship, and other 
competitions, and the cost incurred in con- 
nexion with the worked answers to examina- 
tion papers, amount to a considerable sum, 
and it has been decided to discontinue the 
latter. 

During the past year several former mem 
bers of the Society or their dependent 
relatives have received substantial assistance 
from the Architects’ Benevolent Society on 
the recommendation of your Council, and the 
work of this Society should be supported by 
every architect. Your Council are repre- 
sented on the governing body of the Benevo- 
lent Society, and. being aware that the work is 
greatly restricted for want of sufficient funds 
to relieve the many cases which come forward, 
are considering the desirability of increasing 
the Society’s annual contribution should cir 
cumstances permit, 

Mr. Ellis Marsland (Past Hon. Secretary) 
has accepted the position of Hon. Auditor. 

In their last report your Council were able 
to state that they had entered into an agree- 
ment for a lease of 28, Bedford-square, and 
that plans for adapting the premises had been 
prepared by the Society's architect, Mr. Chas. 
FitzRoy Doll, F.R.I.B.A. Since then a con- 
tract has been entered into with Messrs. Dove 
Brothers for the alterations, which have been 
carried out under the supervision of the 
Society’s architect. 

Only part of the entire scheme has been 
carried out, the erection of the hall in the 
rear of the premises having been left over 
for the present. It will be found, however, 
that adequate arrangements have been made 
in the present building for the accommodation 
of the members, both for general purposes and 
for the ordinary meetings. 

The ground floor is occupied by the offices 
and committtee-rooms, ‘etc., the library is 
housed in the basement, and the first floor is 
available as members’ rooms for reading and 
writing, etc., and also for Council and 

ordinary meetings. The top floors have been 
adapted as a dwelling for a resident Secre- 
tarv. The offices have been removed from 
Staple Inn-buildings to the new premises, and 
the Secretary is in residence. A resident 
caretaker has been appointed, and arrange- 
ments have been made whereby members will 
be able to obtain light refreshments at a 
moderate tariff, 
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The formal opening of the now i 
will take place on Wednesday, Novenienit 
when the President will hold ay. eption,” 


—_—+-o--—___ 
MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc, 


London Master Builders’ Association, 

Special adjourned and ordinary Council 
meetings were held at the new offices 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., oy 
Thursday, the 13th inst., under the presi 
dency of Mr, Leonard Horner (President). 

A committee was appointed to confer with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
the London County Council suggested build 
ing regulations ve reinforced concrete con 
struction. 

Legal matters relating to the new premises 
were considered. Other questions of interest 
to the trade in general were discussed. 


Northampton Master Builders’ Association. 

The annual dinner of the Northampton 
Master Builders’ Association was held at the 
Grand Hotel on Thursday last week. Mr 
A. M. Dunham, the newly-elected President, 
presided over a representative company. 

The toast of “ The Mayor, Magistrates, and 
Members of the Corporation’ was proposed 
by Mr. W. Heap, who expressed pleasure at 
seeing Alderman Butterfield present. He 
hoped they would always have the Chief 
Magistrate present at their annual funtion. 

The Mayor having replied, 

Mr. J. J. Martin gave the toast of “Th: 
Architects.” 

Mr. Sydney Harris, in his reply, said he 
thought the good time had been in the past 
for the building trade. A lot of money had 
been made by Northampton builders, and the 
supply was now nearly equal to the demand 

Mr. John Brown, jun., asked that Mr. 
A. Fidler, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
might be given a freer hand. ‘The building 
by-laws of the town were, he said, antiquated 
Mr. W. D. Gibbins and Mr. C. Croft also 
replied. is 

Mr. J. F. Stops gave the toast of “The 
Association.” 

“The Visitors” was given by Mr. John 
Bird, and Mr. J. D. Douglas congratulated 
Mr. Dunham on the honoured position he 
held. 

Mr. H. Green, who gave “The President, 
expressed regret that fer the first time 
Councillor H. Mart‘n. J.P., was absent from 
the proceedings. “The Vice-Presicent was 





toasted by Mr. EK. Archer, and “ The 
Secretary ” by Mr. R. W. Harris 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Building Material, Netherlands. 

The Nederlandsche Staatscourant ot Uct. 8 
contains a notice, issued by the Ministry o 
Interior, inviting tenders for the cone 
of a library building at Delft. het -§ 
price is put at 211,000 gulden (17, 04 
Tenders, which will be opened on Oct. = 
should be addressed to the “ Commissaris ¢ : 
Koningen in de Provincie Zuidholland, - 
vinciaal Bestuur,” The Hague. . Plane a 
specifications may be purchased inn M. 
Nijhoff, Nobelstraat No. 18, ‘Lhe Hague. 

Building Material, etc., Switzerland. : 

The Feuille Fédérale _ Suisse o! Scieed 
publishes a decree granting to the Fey) 
Council the sum of 3,385,000 francs | 199, 





for the construction of a post, ter. Pe a 
telephone office at St. Gall. apryes* 
are to be devoted to the purchase «" ' ft the 
and the remainder to the constru 6 ° snr 
building and of a tunnel connect:ns ' | 
office with the State railway |-ne. 

Cuvurcn Day ScHoonr At Lich: wun. 
new Christ Church day_ school «t of the 
field was dedicated by the Lord Bi:hop 0) 

“ Hon. Frederic 


Diocese and opened by the te tly. 
Meynell, High Sheriff of the county. rer, 
The rooms ara heated on the Ios par 
hot-water system by Messrs. Killic Sock, archi- 
of Liverpool. Mr. Frederick T. ve orhamp- 
tect and Diocesan Surveyor, of iy erec- 
ton, has designed and superintende:! = Sas 
tion of the new buildings, and the * 

been carried out by Messrs. Th 
of Lichfield, the contractors. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





s Burlington Magazine gives a further 
Fl Sate of Mr. G. F. Hill’s notes on 
Italian medals — with some medals by 
Benvenuto Cellini | also with a number 
made in the Venetian Mint. Friedrich 
Perzynski's comparative studies in Chinese 
porcelain are of exceptional value to students 
of this branch of art, and the other articles 
maintain the reputation of the magazine for 
well-considered criticism and careful scholar- 


1 2 *. ese ” 
NP. ‘ne Art Journal the “Injured Critic 
continues his musings over the art of the past 
and present in his usual racy and illuminative 
fashion. We may hope that it will be yet 
some while before Mr. Lewis Hind restores 
his suppositious friend to good health and 
his usual avocation. Mr. R. H. Smith's 
“Gardens in Japan” will interest our readers, 
but Major Wilkinson's sketches in Dinan are 
hardly strong enough in their technique, 
compared with those that have appeared in 
past issues of this journal. 

In the Nineteenth Century will be found 
an article on the gardens of the Italian 
Princes of the Renaissance by Mrs. Ady. 
The descriptions are vivid, and embellished 
by picturesque incident, t: ardens being 
peopled with the remarkable individualities 
of that period, whose deeds and ideas afford 
more interest to the reader than the informa- 
tion given on matters of design and con- 
struction. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti gives some nal reminiscences of 
the late Holman Hunt, in which will be found 
notes on the history and characteristics of 
the members of the P.R.B., a subject on 
which Mr. Rossetti, now the only member of 
that circle still living, is so well qualified to 


speak. 

Another article on Holman Hunt is to be 
found in the Fortnightly. This also is 
mainly personal, but, as might be expected 
from the author, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, 
deals to some extent with the wsthetic ques- 
tions raised by this great artist’s manner of 
working. 

In “An Old-time Carolina Garden” the 
Century gives an excellent description of the 
gardens of Middleton Place, on the Ashley 
River, South Carolina, with a plan (repro- 
duced herewith) showing how skilfully the 
lines on which the garden was laid out 
harmonise with the river front and give 
varied and interesting vistas. A brief 
quotation will give an idea of the general 
character of this work of the XVIIIth 
century ;— 

“On the side toward the river a wide, 
gravelled terrace, in excellent condition, evi- 
dently ran the length of the house and its 
two wings; this is ft. long. A giant oak 
terminates its southern end, while from the 
other one looks off over the gardens or may 

tempted to step down to a sunken octa- 
gonal garden, just below which was once the 
wling green. Here, of a late afternoon, 
when the great house shut off the sun, the 
gentlemen could play at bowls, while the 
ladies Setchod from the terrace. 
ow the terrace spread the rterre, 
level, bowing outward ns the river Soak on 
= side of the broad path down its centre 


pen ave been gay flower beds of intricate 
pattern. ‘The path terminates in a wrought- 
ron gate of delicate design, and past the 
— & Wide grassed walk slopes sharply to 
whi river, dividing the elaborate terraces, 
; ich make the bank like the convex of an 
Tinitheat re 

“ike most Carolina estates of the time, 
maidieton Place had two approaches. It 
va he Fite both by the river and the 


hich, a mile to the west runs th 

: rough 

- oak forest to Charleston. From the ew 
“pproach was unusual and imposing. 


sit one (istance down the Ashley the bluff 
“a would be called a bluff only les love 
ee’ plainly seen, its terraces, a great 
behind or avaleas on each side the gate, and 
manor’ white’ old days, the red brick of the 
There. °:, With the effect of an avenue. 
ability. 's no shrewder test of a gardener’s 
of age his treatment or maltreatment 
larly eci it at Middleton Place is. pecu- 
gardens are Guy L? the, first: place, the 


8 aro fitted to the river, 
thet gardens; but 6o skilfully te ie 
it seems & case of mutual 
far aide 7 — o oe gag og tm 
. pleasance, out again, 
Courteous] y making room for the heating 


river 


done 


agreement.. 
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green, bending into a bow for the parterre 
and the ornate terracing in front of the house, 
until all seems like a happy accident. But, 
like most “happy accidents” in art, it wae 
joubtiess very carefully thought out. 

Beside the skilful treatment of the river, 
there are at Middleton Place three artificial 
lakes that show no inconsiderable garden- 
eraft. The “long lake,” which separates the 
pleasance from | forest on the west, is a 
delightful transition from the formal garden 
to wild. This is 650 ft. in length, narrow, 
rectangular, but of beautiful proportions. The 
banks are terraced, forest trees shadow the 
water on one side, while on the other, the 
garden side, oaks are set at regular intervals, 
shading an azalea-bordered walk. This lake 
may have been a fish-pond once, for it still 
harbours excellent trout. A second lake, not 
so large, is very different in character. This 
lies between the pleasance and the green 
al or magnolia walk which marks its 
farther boundary. Formal at one end, with 
terraced, banks like its fellow, as it nears the 
tiver the formality vanishes. A great oak 
bends and dips its branches, and, protecte: 


by this, azaleas venture to its very e, as if 
peering, Narcissuslike, into the water—an 


exquisitely poetic little pool, secluded and 
rare, and fit place for a nymph’s bathing.”’ 

Another article in this magazine, “ Hioly 
Week in Jerusalem,” is illustrated by two of 
Jules Guérin’s striking drawings in colour, 
while the photographs of Frederick Mac- 
monnie’s Pioneer Thaieses, the articles 
on “America’s Rembrandts,” and that on 
“Recent Progress in Chemistry” are also of 
interest. 

Harper has a popular article on the Royal 
Burgh of Crail, in Fifeshire, and an inter- 
esting account of “The Making of a Great 
Telescope,” by Professor G. Willis Ritchey. 
Superintendent of Construction, Mount 
Wilson Solar Observatory. In a short note 
on a portrait by Velasquez, by Mr. W. 
Stanton Howard, we read :—“ Coming with a 
gospel of the exact truth of things rather 
than of ideal beauty, Velasquez precon- 
ceived the most etriking characteristic of 
modern art, but was not accepted for more 
than 200 years. He showed an alert sense 
of his surroundings and gave a weight of 
meaning to externals. The gesture, the 
scene, the light, the colour of life with its 
importunate reality, interested him deeply, 
and he was never conscious of his limita- 
tions.” Expressions of opinion as to the 
work of Velasquez are always interesting, 
but we confess we do not - understand 
what the author means in conclusion of 
the above passage. 

The October number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine contains an article by H. Massac 
Buist on “ What it Costs to Fly,” which will 
doubtless be a revelation to some people as 
to the cost of the new method of locomotion. 
It appears that “a 1,000/. machine costs 
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a Based on a drawing by Miss Frances Duncan 





about 3,000/. by the time 
the owner y seizes ev y 
which to fly.” The ex iture works 
at more than double the cost 
machine, or about 3/. per mile 
the air; so that the railway companies 
not fear the new competition at a. 

A new monthly, the Vineyard, has a con- 
tribution from the Rev. Gerald §. Davies on 
“The Peasant Arte Museum at Haslemere.” 
According to this author :— 


“ For an article to be reckoned as a product 
of peasant art it must have been made not 
to sell to another, but to keep, or at most to 
give. This limitation excludes therefore 
several arts which from their nature have 
from of old reached a full or partial degree 
of specialisation. Thus pottery is excluded, 
since even in the hands of the peasant potter 
it i¢ an art so special as to have been prac 
tised only by the expert, and with the aim of 


the year is out if 
opportunity on 


selling. The t jeweller, again, found 
often enough in Norwegian valleys, is yet a 
specialist and works for sale, the silver dollar 


which is brought to him being turned inte 
brooch or button for Ingeborg or Knud, and 
something further received in kind or coin. 
Ironwork is locally a peasant art, especially 
in Norway and Sweden; but elsewhere most 
often a specialised art. And soon. The aim, 
then, of peasant art, as it may be seen in 
some 600 examples in the peasant art collec 
tion at Haslemere, is to produce pleasure in 
the making and in the use, but not to produce 
direct gain of money. Though 100 years ago 
Europe had over the whole face of it an art 
—unrecorded by writers, unsuspectel by lovers 
of art, beneath the notice of the dilettante— 
which, varying according to its nature and 
district, was yet always true to certain un- 
written principles and traditions, and which 
always expressed the joy of simple life—the 
century which has p has in some coun- 
tries almost completely killed it out, in other 
countries left a somewhat stronger survival, 
and in others, our own most of all, left barely 
@ memory. 

Let us go to a few concrete instances which 
will be found in the collection at Haslemere. 
From Setersdal, the valley running up from 
Christiansand in Norway, come some of the 
very best things in it—indeed, this district. 
with Thelemark and Gudbrandsdaj and Iceland 
itself, may claim to stand at the head of al! 
the peasant arts of the Scandinavians. There 
is a harness saddle, having a pair of lions 
whose tails conveniently offer the loop for 
the reins, which is fit for Agamemnon him- 
self to have gone a-driving with. Indeed, if 
it were thinly plated with gold, it could well 
be mistaken for a treasure from Mykene. 
The hand that wrought it has long been as 
still as Agamemnon’s, but the work has given 
for two centuries or so pleasure to every eye 
that it has met. Can anything in art do 
more? The superbly designed wassail bowl, 
again, was made two centuries ago; but the 
perfect preservation of it and the fact that it 
was carefully repainted at a later date shows 
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that it was a treasured object. An iron cow 
collar, a really beautiful bit of work, was 
made for his heifer—one of several—by Berg- 
holf Bjorneraa in the upper valley of the river 
Oteraa. 

To most people, no doubt, the wood-carving 
of Iceland is better known. The design is, in 
many cases, superb in its free, spontaneous 
sense of beauty. And the supremacy of Ice- 
landio wood-carving is the more remarkable 
since, unlike Norway and Sweden, the island 
is timberless and the material is mainly sea- 
drift. Women’s work, weavings, broideries, 
laces, and whatever else from prehistoric days 
has been thought of as of woman’s realm, 
stands, I almost think, if taken at one genera! 
view over Europe, even ata higher level than 
that of the men. 

And so as we pass through the rooms of the 
Haslemere Museum, with its some 600 
memories of lives lived beneath the roofs of 
peasants, and as we linger here on a noble 
weaving in the old blue and‘white of Perugia, 
or @ masterpiece of the needle from Russia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Greece, or the exquisite 
feast day cap of some Bavarian girl, or 
the design of a Holstein biretta fit for a 
prineess to wear, or the sedate mangle-board 
with its household maxim that marked the 
union of two lives in some Dutch cottage, or 
the great series of home treasures from Ice- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, which have 
helped. to while away many an evening of the 
Scandinavian. winters, there comes to us a 
feeling of gratitude and affection to this art 
of the peasant which has brightened and dig- 
nified the homes of men. For it is not mainly 
as a school of technical skill, nor even as a 
school of great design, that this art must claim 
to make its music heard, though there is no 
school of either sort in England or elsewhere 
which can afford to ignore the lessons which 
it teaches.”’ 

The World’s Work supplements its appeal 
for open-air museums by a number of letters 
and opinions on the question and by further 
illustrations of the buildings at Lyngby, 
near Copenhagen, and Skansen, near Stock 
holm. There can be no doubt as to the 
desirability of so preserving the best of our 
old work in cases where it would otherwise 
be destroyed. We should not like to find in 
the future that the provision of such museums 
tended to encourage the removal of buildings 
that might have been allowed to remain, as a 
building possesses a higher archeological and 
historical value in situ. With this proviso, 
however, we can express our sympathy with 
a movement that would keep up an interest 
in the buildings and life of times past. This 
magazine also contains an article by Mr. 
Henry R. Aldridge, giving in a condensed 
form some valuable details of the preliminary 
steps to be taken under a town planning 
scheme. Mr. Aldridge deals with the number 
of houses that may be put on the land, the 
scale for survey maps, and the cost of pre 
paring a survey, based on the experience of 
Germany, which cost is estimated at 2s. per 
acre for a “ general-idea” plan and 8s. per 
acre for a complete plan. The methods of 
providing land for roads and cost of making 
them are also dealt with im general terms. 
As the position of affairs in to these 
matters is not clearly defined by the Act, it 
is not possible to arrive at any absolute 
conclusion just at present, 

The October issue of an excellent little 
magazine which we do not remember to have 
seen before, i.e., National Health (the official 
organ of the Women’s Imperial Health 
Association; 1d. monthly), contains much 
interesting matter, including an article on 
the repulsive condition of some public 
swimming-baths, dealing principally -with 
the revelations of Dr. F. W. Alexander, of 
Poplar, as to the danger from the health 
point of view of public swimming-baths. A 
recent bacteriological examination of bath 
water which had been used for three days 
showed that it was polluted with practically 
dilute sewage. The facts certainly call for 
attention, though they do not apply to all 
swimming-baths alike. In fact, Dr. Pearce, 
of Batley, who has pointed out how easily 
disease can be communicated from one person 
to another by the use of swimming-baths, 
admits that in the long run the advantages 
obtained from these baths are undoubtedly 
greater than the disadvantages. One 
practical conclusion arrived at. with which 
everyone wil] agree, is that the baths should 
be emptied at more frequent intervals. Short 
articles will also be found on “The Defects 
of Private School Buildings,” “The Sanitary 
Conditions of Factories and Workshops,” 
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“How Railways Spread Disease,” “ In- 
sanitary Conditions on British Ships,” and 
“The “Working Classes and the Public 
Health.” ; 

Country Life for September 17 illustrates 
Cassiobury, Herts, notable for the beauty 
of its internal wood-carving by Grinling 
Gibbons. In the issue for September 24 we 
find illustrated descriptions of the University 
Library at Cambridge, Sherborne Castle, 
Dorsetshire, and an interestang country house 
by Mr. E. L. Lutyens; while that for 
October 1 gives a good series of views of 
Chelsea Hospital. ‘The issue of October 8 
includes illustrations of the house and gar- 
dens, Hinton Admiral, Hants, and a fine set 
of photographs of Bourges Cathedral, illus- 
trating an article on its structure and history 
by Theodore Andrea Cook. 

The Estate Magazine for October contains 
an article by Mr. H. 8S. Watson on “The 
Internal Sanitary Arrangements of Country 
Mansions.” It contains some useful hints 
clearly given, and should be of assistance to 
owners of estates and others. 

In the /iluminating Engimeer Mr. A. P. 
Trotter continues the discussion of “ Errors in 
Photometry,’ alluding to the importance of 
familiarity with the instrament used, and 
giving curves by different observers demon- 
strating variation in the sensitiveness of the 
eye according to increase and decrease of 
illumination. An account of the Congrés 
International des Maladies Professionnelles 
contains abstracts of several papers, among 
which may be mentioned “The Hygienic 
Aspects of Illumination,” by Mr. Leon 
Gaster; “ llumination and the Eye,” by Dr. 
A. Broca; “Good Lighting in Factories,” by 
Dr. F. Terrien and M. F. Massarelli. Tests 
of the Moore Tube lighting installation at 
New York Post-Office are described in the 
reprint of a paper by Mr. E. P. Hyde and 
Mr. J. E. Woodwell. An illustra article 
discussing several types of oval shades and 
the manner in which these are often wrongly 
applied will probably interest many of our 
readers, and so also will various short articles 
and paragraphs on “Improvements Needed 
in School Lighting,” “Church Lighting Fix- 
tures,” “Ancient Lights and Photometry,” 
and other subjects. 

In Concrete and Constructional Engineering 
for this month the prelimi and interim 
Report of the Committee of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on Reinforced Concrete is 
dealt with in the editorial notes, and a full 
extract of the Report is given. P 
the most interesting article is that on the 
reinforced concrete construction of the new 
Wesleyan Hal] at Westminster. A plan and 
section of the hall is given, tog r with 
detail drawings and photographs of structural 
points worthy of note. The article on the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company's offices 
at Kingstown, Jamaica, designed to withstand 
seismic shock, should be read by those who 
have work in the tropical zone. The columns 
under headings “New Works in and New 
Uses for Concrete at Home and Abroad” 
should always be followed, as they are show- 
ing the evolution of a new style of design 
in the new material and for new pu ‘ 
Especially interesting are the photographs of 
pergolas in California and the Round House 
at San Bernardino, in the same State, for the 
Santa Fé Railway. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Eye Infirmary, Nottingham. 


For some years og the Governors of the 
Eye Infirmary, in St. James’s-street, Notting- 
ham, have had under consideration the con- 
struction of more ious and suitable 
premises. A site having of late been secured, 
with frontages on the Ropewalk and Oxford- 
street, the following architects in the city 
were invited to take part in the competi- 
tion :—Messrs. Brewil] & Bailey, Calvert & 
Gleave, Evans & Son, Heazell & Son, Howitt 
& Son, Arthur Marshall, and Sutton & 
Gregory. Mr. A. N, Bromley was appointed 
the assessor, and his award went in town of 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, of King-street. The 
competitors were limited to an expenditure 
of 8,500/., apart from the site, and consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in dealing with 
the latter, there being a fall from the level 
of the Ropewalk to the lower road of 
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about 18 ft. ‘Accordi to the Nottingham 
Guardian, “Mr. M 1 concluded from the 
requirements of the Committee that the key 
note of the scheme was the utilisation of both 
the frontages in the Ropewalk and Oxford. 
street for the entrances, thus disassociating 
the in-patients and their visitors from the 
out-patients, the lower and more accessible 
being given to the more numerous class—the 
out-patients—and the Ropewalk being utilised 
for the entrance to the infirmary proper. 
Beginning with the sub-ground tor on the 
Oxtford-street level, which provides aj] the 

tion for the out-patients and the 
service and administration departments, the 
various rooms are compactly and conveniently 
arranged, with a service lift communicating 
with all floors. For the ground, or infirmary 
room, approached from the Ropewalk, the 
important considerations of lighting and air 
are the guiding principles, coupied with 
simplicity of arrangement, directness of com- 
munication, and segregation. A waiting. 
lobby for visitors, a medical officers’ cloak- 
room, and a staircase for communicating with 
the out-patients’ waiting-hall are provided, 
with two wards for females on the right and 
left, a nurses’-room, etc. The wards are 
spacious and light. The dayroom for females 
is on the right of the main corridor, and the 
operating and anesthetic rooms are on the 
left. The two male wards are similar, but 
the dayroom occupies a space between them. 
Provision is made for fourteen beds for males 
and the same number for females. Fire 
escape stairs are placed at the most con- 
venient points. As an additional comfort, 
airing courts are provided on the roof over 
the male wards. There are shelters for both 
sexes, and a dwarf wall and railing go round 
the whole. The flat roof is of ferro-concrete, 
and covered with asphalt. The whole of the 
Ropewalk front on the first floor is devoted 
to the matron’s, nurses’, and servants’ bed 
and sitting rooms. The atmospheric low- 
pressure steam heating system is employed. 
‘ Brick is the material employed, with 
stone upon the sills, bands, entrances, and 
bays. All floors are of steel and concrete, 
with fireproof ceilings to the top floors, and 
in the wards and out-patients’ department the 
floors are of maple wood blocks. A total of 
227,878 cubic ft. is given, and it is estimated 
that the scheme can be carried out at 8}d. 
per cubic foot, making a total of 8,308/. 6s., 
or, with an allowance for road-making, 
C40 Ge . ke 


East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deai 
Children, Gorleston-on-Sea. 


At a meeting of the Governors of the East 
Anglian Institution for Blind and Desi 
Children held in Norwich on Monday, the 
10th inst., the re of the assessor, Mr. 
H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.1.B.A., of West- 
minster, upon the fifteen designs submitted 
by East Anglian architects in the competition 
for the erection of a school and homes at 
Gorleston-on-Sea was received. The assessors 
award, which assigned the first place 
No. 3 in the competition was unanimously 
adopted by the Governors, and the envelopes 
containing the names of the architects being 
thereupon opened, No. 3 proved to be Mr. 
John E. Burton, 87, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. Burton was accordingly apponed the 
architect to carry out the work. Upon the 
competition generally and the successiul com- 

titor’s design the assessor reported as 
ollows :— 

“The conditions and instructions to competing 
architects, supplemented by answers ¢iven [0 Bod 
tain questions pat by the competitors, lave im 

uite clear the requirements of the Ge ernors, ve 
they may be congratulated upon the result of be 
competition. A great deal of thoug!t and | = 
has been expended by all the competitors, _ ~ 
quite admirable gns have been produc Boe 
problem set to the competitors was nwt a Sh. 
one, especially in view of the number and — 
of the buildings com in the whole rae 
The grouping and inter-relation of the bui — 
and their ition on the site and aspe:'s Secision 
must constitute important factors in 25) On. 
u the respective merits of the designs. cal 
pliance with the regulations of autiorities pad 


, efficien , economy of cubica 
tents and cost, and the provision for playing fet 
are all among the matters which have had MY) 


> compe 
ful consideration. I have Sea et thal num 


xtremely_ well- 
a Fooly arranged, am 
is most economical; —_ _ emg lighted 
is no wasted ; jen. 
and ventilated, the drainage is simple «nd ag 
The arrangement on the site secures to the ple 
all advantages of aspect; the elevation is sim? 
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suitable, and expressive. Rather more than half 


is left free for fields, which, more- 
tbe site is rey fr ape Ba the maximum 


1 
onete "sunligh and for a considerable area 


t d 
amou ‘ 
he shelter of the buildings from the 
worth ae vortbaah winds. The future enlarge- 
ment of the institution would be simple. I have 
checked the cubing of the. buildings as given 

the author of the design, and it is reliable. Wit 
regard to cost, I am 0 opinion, in view of the 
variety and extent of the accom tion to be 
provided, that the whole of the work will not be 
carried out with such satisfactory finishings, 
although of the simplest kind as are properly re- 
quired for buildings of this character, within the 
limits laid down by the Governors. This desi is 
most economical in plan and treatment, and the 
author estimates the cost at 7,865. The estimate 
is fairly made, but must, I think, be regarded as 
sanguine.” 

The designs placed second and third by the 
assessor proved to be those submitted by 
Messrs. Johns & Browne, Ipswich, and 
Messrs. Olley & Haward, Great Yarmouth, 
respectively. 

Library, Stockport. 

The result of the Library Competition, 
Stockport, is as follows :—First, Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Gass, Bolton; second, Messrs. 
Joseph Holt, Manchester; third, Mr. G. H. 
Wenyon, Dudley. 


Council Offices, Sheringham. 

At a meeting of the Sheringham Urban 
District Council, held on October 14, the 
Council selected the plans submifted by 
Messrs, Stanley Simons & Co., of Sheringham. 
as the most suitable for their requirements, 
and-next in order of merit were: Mr. F. 
Endell Rosser, M.S.A.. of Staines, and Mr. 
F. R. Scott, of Norwich. 


Designs for Theatre, Salvador. 

H.M. Consul at San Salvador (Mr. W. E. 
Coldwell) has forwarded particulars of a 
project for the construction of a theatre 
at San Salvador, having a seating accom- 
modation for about 1.500, at a cost of 
800,000 francos. Of this sum 600,000 francos 
is to be allocated to the building and 
200,000 francos to decoration, etc. All 
materials may be imported free of duty. 
Designs, plans, and estimates should be s 
mitted to the “S io de la Junta de 
Fomento, 92, Avenida Norte,’’ San Salvador, 
before March 15, 1911. Prizes of 8,000 
francos and 4,000 francos are to be awarded 
for the two best designs submitted, the 
designs in both cases to become the property 
of the “ Junta de Fomento.” 


Design for a Poster, Essen. 
At the distribution of prizes which took 
place in Berlin on the 12th inst. the prizes 
were given as follows :—First prize (1,500 
marks), Otto Lietz, Miinchen; second prize 
(1,000 marks), Karl ilber, Halle a/S. 
First purchase prize ( marks), Wilhelm 
Kienzle, Miinchen; second ditto, Otto Lietz, 
Miinchen ; third ditto, L. Zeitrag, Nirnberg ; 
fourth ditto, J. von Kulas, Berlin; fifth 
ditto, Reinh. Gruschka, Krefeld. Designs by 
the following gentlemen were honourably 
mentioned :—Zeitrag, Nurnberg; H. Frank, 
Stuttgart; Meyerhuber, Karlsruhe; Oskar 


Hoppner, Friedenau; Bérner-Meissen, ip- 
71g. The prizes were unanimously ¢ . 


—_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeti f 
ual y ing of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
2 a ens, §.W., on Tuesday. Mr. 
riaker Chompson, the Chairman, presided. 
. “OANS.-Sanction was given to the borrow- 
ng by the Battersea Borough Council of a 
sum of 35,0400. for street improvements, and 
@ further amount of 7,004. for work in 
commazion with the electricity undertaking. 
ae SCHOOLS, BTC.—The Education Com- 
Itlee reported that work is | eran in 





Connexion with the erection of sixteen ele- 
aay schools and the ement of six 


*) providing @ total additional accom- 
pe al 10,628 places, at an estimated 
ia ae 25 ‘707. Four other schools are 
tu” ‘irally improved by the provision 


ails, ctc., at a cost 
5 *s Oo 
Special schoo} H 
hools ae 
(Wo tnean: com children, 


= . training centres, one metal-work 
- Te, and two domestic economy centres are 
: te ee the total estimated cost 

ors, exclusive of that xton 
House, being’ 8,0992 Tenders pRB to 
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20,578/. have been acce i 
electric lighting, Pn gg jena and 
painting work, and the execution of other 
miscellaneous alterations, including the im- 
provement of the exits and staircases, at 
certain elementary and special schools. ‘The 
Committee sta that they had sanctioned 
ase fa. gar gee necessary i. improving the 

g of nine schools and the sanitary 
arrangements at two schools, at an estimated 
cost of 1,087/.; also expenditure amounting 
to 1,518/. in respect of minor works at 
seventeen schools, institutes, etc. Miscel- 
laneous works have been entrusted to the 
local contractors for repairs to school build- 
ings to the value of 6,317/., and to the 
Council’s jobbing contractors to the value of 
2,326. 

Royat Stanparp Music Hatt.—Amended 
drawings of the scheme for the reconstruc- 
tion of this hall were submitted by Messrs. 
F. Matcham & Co., and, subject to certain 
conditions, were approved. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO FIRE-STATIONS, ETC.— 
The Fire Brigade Committee made the 
following recommendations, ali of which were 
agreed to :— 

That expenditure not exceeding 579/. be 
sanctioned for repaving with ironstone tiles 
— of the yards at the Islington, 

ngsland, and Old Kent-road fire-stations, 
and the floor of the appliance-room at the 
Battersea fire-station; and that the work be 
executed by the Westminster Construction 
Company, Ltd., under the jobbing schedule. 

That the grant to J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., 
of permission to sublet to Messrs. G. & E. 
Bradley, London, or to such other person or 
firm as may be approved by the architect 
under the contract, the hot-water work in 
connexion= with the alterations to the 
Manchester-square fire-station be approved. 

That expenditure not exceeding 100/. be 
sanctioned in respect of a modification of the 
appliance-room doors, etc., and 490/. for the 
necessary alterations, etc., in order to adapt 
the long-ladder shed as a gymnasium at the 
Manchester-square fire-station be sanctioned ; 
and that the Architect arrange for the 
building work to be executed by J. & C. 
Bowyer, Ltd., as an agreed extra on their 
existing contract in respect of alterations at 
the station. 

That the Safety Non-Explosive Reservoir 
Company, Ltd., be allowed to sublet to Mr. 
E. Potterton, East Molesey, or to such other 
person or firm as may be approved by the 
chief officer under the contract, certain work, 
consisting mainly of building and pipe work, 
in connexion with the company’s offer to 
instal a petrol store at the chief station. 

Waite Hart-LaNe AND TOTTERDOWN FIELDS 
Estates.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee reported that the work 
comprised in the contract with Messrs. 
Rowley Brothers on the - Tower-gardens 
section of the White Hart-lane Estate has 
now been completed. The cottages contain 
accommodation for 734 persons. A portion 
of the work under another contract for the 
erection of cottages on this section of the 
estate has also been completed, and altogether 
accommodation for 5,002 persons in 618 
cottages has now provided on the 
estate. The work —— in the contracts 
with Messrs. Rowley Brothers for the erec- 
tion of eighty-two and eighty-eight cottages 

ively on section C of the Totterdown 
Fields Estate has now been completed. The 
cottages contain accommodation for 1,164 
persons. Portions of the work under other 
contracts for the erection of cottages on this 
section of the estate have also been com- 
leted, and altogether accommodation for 
B 110 persons in 1,105 cottages, in addition to 
four shops, has now been provided on the 
estate. 

“Panis ms Lonpon” Scueme.—The Im- 

rovements Committee reported that M. 

rnest Gerard, who, on payment of 5,000/., 
had been granted an option, to be exercised 
by October 1, 1910, of taking up a building 
agreement for a lease for ninety-nine years, 
at a rent of 55,0002. a year, o the central 
portion of the crescent site between Aldwych 
and the Strand, had intimated that he had 
not been able to form the required company, 
and asked for the extension of the option for 
one month. The Committee recommended 
that this be agreed to on condition that M. 
Gerard make a further deposit of 2.5002. 
The Council agreed to this. 
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St. Pavt’s Brrpce.—In answer to Mr. 
J. D. Gilbert, Lord Alexander Thynne, 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, 
said he had received no official reply from 
the City Corporation to the Cenmeits pro 
posals with regard to St. Paul’s Bridge. 

; Mr. Gilbert moved the adjournment of the 
Council, and complained that, although a 
definite proposal had been made by the City 
Corporation in writing, no report had been 
presented to the Council. 

Lord A. Thynne said the negotiations with 
the Corporation were in rather a delicate 
stage, and he would be sorry if the Council 
acted in a dictatorial manner. Their negotia- 
tions with a Committee of the pages 2 
had been very satisfactory. The only point 
of disagreement was with regard to the 
tramways. The Committee of the Corpora- 
tion wanted to place upon the Council the 
obligation to construct a tramway down a 
subway, connecting the north and south 
systems, the entrance to this subway to be 
near the approach of the bridge. The High- 
ways Committee of the Council came to the 
conclusion, however, that the cost of this 
would be too great. They were quite willing 
to recommend the Council to contribute 
300,000/. towards the construction of the 
bridge, but they did not feel justified in 
pledging themselves to the construction of the 
subway. 

Mr. Gilbert withdrew his motion. 

ConxpITIons OF APPOINTMENT OF DisTRICT 
Surveyrors.—The Building Acts Committee 
reported as follows :— 

“We have under consideration the question 
of the appointment of new District Sur- 
veyors, and, in connexion therewith, the 
terms of the undertaking required by the 
regulations made by the Council on 
March 1 and 2, 1910, to be given by a 
District Surveyor on appointment. 

Regulation No. 19 (6) {iv.) is as follows :— 

“(6) Every candidate shall be required 
to sign a declaration, and deliver it with 
his application, that he becomes a candi- 
date, and will accept the appointment, if 
he should be appointed, on the following 
understanding:— . . . (iv.) That he 
will make no claim for compensation in 
case a diminution of his income shall at 
any time hereafter arise.” 

This regulation is intended to prevent the 
making of claims for compensation for a 
reduction of the amount of fees receivable 
from a district when due to the special 
circumstances of the district. We are, how- 
ever, of opinion that the undertaking should 
be strengthened by the addition of a pro- 
vision that no claim shall be made for com- 
pensation in the event of a reduction of the 
amount of fees receivable due to any 
statutory alteration of the fees payable in 
respect of alterations and additions to build- 
ings. We therefore recommend— 

That No. 19 (6) (iv.) of the regulations 
made on March 1 and 2, 1910, with regard to 
applications and consents and other matters 
under the London Building Acts, 1894 and 
1898, be amended by the addition of the 
following :—‘ and that the Council shall not 
be liable to compensate him for any diminu- 
tion of income which may be caused by any 
statutory alteration of the fees payable to 
District Surveyors in respect of alterations 
and additions to buildings’’; and that the 
regulations as so amended be approved.” The 


Council d. 
<a ~~ 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday the following applications 
under the London Building Acts were dealt 
with (the names of the applicants are given 
between parentheses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bow and Bromley.—Erection of ae pe 
porches to Nos. 16 to 38 (even numbers only) 
inclusive, Ridgdale-street, Bow (Messrs. 
Evans & Sons).—Consent.  __ 

City of London.—A deviation from the plans 
approved in connexion with the retention of 
an iron and glass shelter at Mark-lane rail- 
way-station, Byward-treet, City. so far as 
relates to ‘the erection of two signs on such 
shelter (National Telephone Company, Léd.). 
—Consent. 





Futham,—Erection of an addition at the 
rear of No. 56, Harwood-road, Fulham, to the 
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line next to Kempson-road shown on the plan 
(Messrs. J. Reekie & Sons for Mrs. Stoop).— 
Consent. : 

Kensington, North.t—The erection of a 
urinal at the “ Prince of Wales” beer-house, 
Silchester-road, Kensington (Mr. W. Stewart 
for the Notting Hill Brewery Company).— 
Refused. ; 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a shelter in 
front of No. 23, Holland Villas-road, Ken- 
sington (Mr. J. H. a ee 

Lewisham.—Erection of a porch in front 
of No. 8, Eliot-place, Blackheath (Mr. J. C. 
Longhurst for Mr. Marchant).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—The erection of an 
addition at No. 51a, Abbey-road, St. John’s 
Wood (Mr. T. P. Hartley for Mr. G.. H. 
Hartley).—Refused. : 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Retention of 
a projecting shop front at No. 269, Oxford- 
street, Westminster (Mr. H. E. Lea for Mr. 
Appenrodt).—Consent. ; 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of 
buildings on the site of Belgrave Chapel on 
the north-western side of Halkin-street, West- 
minster (Mr. H. Cresswell for Messrs. 
Trollope & Colls).—Consent. 

Strand.t—The retention of a shop front at 
No. 49, Pall Mall, Westminster (Messrs. F. 
Sage & Co., Ltd. for Messrs, Maysmith & 
Co.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of porches and 
gables with bargeboards in front of fifteen 
houses on the south-eastern side of Longstone- 
road, Streatham (Messrs. Humphreys & 
Allen).—Consent. ‘ 

Wandsworth.—Erection of an_ illuminated 
sign in front of No. 16. Mitcham-lane, Streat- 
ham (Mr. F. L. Poole for Mr. C. 8, Gould). 
—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Hozton.—The erection of buildings on the 
site of Nos. 155 to 161, Kingsland-road, 
Hoxton, to abut upon the northern side of 
Fleming-street (Messrs. Lovegrove & Pap- 
worth).—Refused. 

Lambeth, North.t—The erection of two one- 
story 8 on the north-western side of 
Sidney-road, Lambeth (Mr. E. Roskilly).— 
Consent. ; 

Lewisham.t—The erection of a building on 
the northern side of Catford-road, Lewisham. 
to abut upon the western side of Thomas- 
lane (Mr. A. J. Roddis for Mr. F. G. Chant). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—The erection of a one-story 
building on the eastern side of Herbert-road. 
Plumstead (Messrs. Church, Quick, & Whin- 
cop for Messrs. W. H. Oliver & H. H. 
Church).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Duilwich.—The retention of three summer- 
houses of a temporary character in the garden 
of “The Plough ” public-house, Lordship-lane, 
Dulwich, abutting upon the northern side of 
Barry-road (Mr. A. G. Mann).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter in front of No. 1, The 
Broadway,- Hammersmith (Messrs. Lovegrove 
& Papworth for Mr. H. Foreman).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—The erection of an iron and 
glass Iter in front of No. 43, Queen’s-road, 
St. John’s Wood (Mr. 8. C. Lathbridge for 
Mr. H.D. Foster).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the Council on the appli 
cation of Mr. W. D. Cronin, do approve the 
retention of a summer-house of a temporary 
character eastward of No. 16, Cleve-road, 
Hampstead.—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the Council, on the ap- 
plication of Messrs. Haslam & Hier-Evan, do 
consent to the retention of an iron and glass 
covered way at ‘‘North Hall,” Mortimer- 
road, Kilburn.—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—The retention of a wooden 
shop in front of No. 221, Lower-road, Rother- 
hithe.—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—The retention of a temporary 
wooden building at No. 44, Braxted-park, 
Streatham, abutting upon Heybridge-avenue 
(Mr. F. Gadsdon for Mr. G. Soden).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and Con- 
struction. 


Hammersmith.—That the Council, on the 
application of Mr. J. House, do consent to 
the retention of a building at the rear of 
No. 121, King-street, Hammersmith, abutting 
upon Down-place.—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Hammersmith.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the rebuilding of ‘“‘ The George ” 
public-house, The Broadway, Hammersmith 
(Messrs. Nowell Parr & Kates).—Consept. 

Wandsworth.—A modification of the pro 
visions with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings. so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of a building on the southern side of Tooting 
Bec-gardens, Wandsworth, with an irregular 
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open space at the rear (Mr. H. H. Foster for 
Mr. A. E. Balls).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Projections. 
Wandsworth.—The erection of a house on 
the ee side of segue beg 
worth, with an irregular open space at 
rear, and erection of porches, barge 
boards, and oriel windows to four houses on 
the western side of Chillerton-road (Mr. C. 8. 
Banks for Mr. G. A. Gale).—Consent. 
Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Strand.—A deviation from the plans ap- 
roved for the reerection of No. 60, St. 
5 ames’s-street, Westminster, so far as relates 
to the erection of an external iron staircase 
and a bay window at the rear (Messrs. Tread- 
well & Martin).—Consent. 
Formation of Street. 

Westminster.—That the Council do consent 
to the application of Sir Richard Nicholson 
for So — of the time _—— which the 
roadway of a proposed street for carri 
traffic to lead from The Sanctuary to Little 
George-street, Westminster, was required to 
be defined and thrown open to the public as a 
highway.—Consent. 


Space at Rear, Cubical Extent, and Uniting 
of Buildings. 

Strand.—That the Council, in connexion 
with the resolution consenting to the erection 
of a building on the site of Nos. 188 to 196 
(even numbers only) inclusive, Regent-street, 
and Nos. 53 to 56, Kingly-street, do consent 
to the details of the construction and fitting 
of the double iron doors to openin f larger 
size than allowed by the Act of 1808, on the 
ground, first, and second floors of the Regent- 
street block (Messrs. W. Woodward & Sons). 
—Consent. 

Alteration of Building. 

Holborn.—An alteration to a conservatory 
at No. 53, Torrington-square, Holborn, with- 
out thickening the existing walls (Mr. J. V. 
Rees-Roberts).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent and Construction of Buildings. 

Woolwich.—The erection of a building 
exceeding 250,006 cubic ft. in extent upon a 
site approached out of the northern side of 
Woolwich-road, Woolwich, and the construc- 
tion of the side enclosures to the higher bays 
of the one-story portion (Mr. A. Roberts).— 
Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Fulham.—A_ deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection on a site on the 
western side af Seagrave-road, Fulham, of a 
building exceeding 250,000 cubic ft. in extent, 
so far as relates to the erection of an addi- 
tion thereto (Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs).— 
Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the formation of openings in the 
division wall between Nos. 17 and 18, Leaden- 
hall-street, City, so far as relates to (1) the 
formation of an additional opening in the 
division wall at the basement level, and (2) 
the omission of the opening at the second 
floor level, and the construction of an external 
gangway at the rear at the second floor level 
(Messrs. Wood & Sarvis for the Bank of 
British West Africa, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Fulham.—The provision of double steel shut- 
ters at an opening 11 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 10 in. 
at the garage building on the western side 
of Seagrave-road, Fulham, between the work- 
a Aba ee a gi) Rolling 
Shutter mpany for Messrs. 

Gibba -~Cenaat. 9 

a ae ane of Nos. 183 
an , Union-street, Southwark (Messrs. T. 
Rider & Son).—Consent. oe 

Westminster.—The uniting of Nos. 86 to 90, 
York-street, with No. 91, York-street, West- 
minster, by an opening at the ground floor 
level (Sir Henry Kimber, "M.P.).—Consent. 

Dweilling-houses on Low-lying Land. 

Wandsworth.—That a licence be granted to 
Messrs. Pannett & Neden, of No. 210, 
Stewart’s-road. Clapham, for the erection of 
nia dwelling-houses _ at Clyston-street.—Con- 
sent. 

The recommendations marked + are con- 
trary to the views of the metropolitan 
borough councils concerned. 

Oe 
_ New Inrants’ Scoot, Pupsey.—The new 
infants’ department which has just been 


completed at Primrose Hill was opened 
a few days ) ae CB Neen wes 
the architect. e new school will accommo- 


date about 200 children, and it has cost about 
2,000. A feature of its construction is the 
adoption of the inclined plane system, which 
obviates the necessity for or stairs 
throughout the building. The windows of the 
classrooms all face south and west. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Courr oF Apprar. 
(Before Lords Justices Vavanan Wittiays, 
Buckiey and Kennepy.) 
Manchester Building Dispute. 

Refuge Assurance Company, Lid. v. Jagger, 

THis case came on for hearing on the 
13th inst. upon the plaintiffs’ appeal from g 
—— of Mr. Justice Bray in the King’s 

Mr. Tobin, K.C., i 

. in, K.C., in support of the a 

said that the plaintiffs owned a cones 
Manchester, which consisted of a basement 
ground floor, and four other stories. Plain. 
tiffs were minded to pull the warehouse 
down, so as to have erected a new building 
upon the site. Plaintiffs accordingly put the 
matter in the hands of a firm of auctioneers 
to advertise a sale by auction of the old 
warehouse as it stood in thirty lots for old 
material, the conditions of sale providing that 
each purchaser of a lot should take down and 
clear away the floor he bought. Defendant 
bought the whole building in one lot, and 
gene to pull it down, and in so doing 

shot the whole of the rubbish, including a 
quantity of brick and stone, through the 
hoist holes on to the basement floor and 
refused to remove it. The result was that 
plaintiffs eventually had to bear the expense 
of carting it away, and brought the present 
action to recover the cost of that, alleging 
that the defendant was liable under the con. 
ditions of sale. Mr. Justice Bray held that 
under the conditions of sale the defendant 
was not liable; but he (counsel) contended 
that condition No. 6 clearly showed that he 
was. This condition provi that the pur- 
chasers of the brick and stone work must clear 
away the rubbish from the floors of each 
~— as they worked down to it. 

r. Langdon, K.C., having supported the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Bray on behalf of 
the respondent, their Lordships (Lord Justice 
Buckley dissenting) held that Mr. Justice 
Bray had not properly construed the con- 
ditions of sale, and ordered a new trial. The 
appellants were given the costs of the epee 
and the costs of the first trial were ordered 
to abide the result of the second. 


Aa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 











Town Planning Exhibition. 
Sir,—We gather that in many quarters the 
close association between the Town Planning 
Conference and the Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion has led to the idea that the Exhibition 
closed with the Conference on Saturday last. 
We should be very glad if you would allow 
us through the medium of your paper to say 
that the Exhibition is to be kept open during 
the —o of this week, with a ~ me a 
ing t blic an opportunity of visiting 
valuable’ collation of pictures, models, and 
drawings illustrating the subject of tow? 
planning. ; 
LeonaRD SToxes, President. 
Joun W. Stwpson, Secretary-General. 
Rarmonp Unwin, Hon. Secretary, 
Exhibition Subcommittee. . 
*,® We learn on going to press that, owins 
to the great vablic interest shown in the 
Exhibition, the Royal Academy have very 
courteously the joan of their 
galleries until the 29th inst.—Ep. 





St. Paul’s Bridge. i 

The following letter appeared in the 7’smes 

of the 18th inst., and we print it here yo 
of its genera] interest and importance 


Be resident of 
“Sir,—WiIl you allow me, as Presiden . 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
correct publicly a rather serious error W on 
in the report of the Bridge fom 
Estate Committee that you published on ™° 
utation from 
that for _sesthetie 
and architectural reasons they (‘0° a, 
mittee) should consider the advis:bility 
adopting the line for the sug’ 
bridge to come out opposite the south, dre 
of the central transept of von joo 
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connexion with the scheme.” Now, as all 
part of this-statement is incorrect, 
lows that the further statement as to 
the inferiority of this scheme and its great 
extra cost cannot refer to any scheme pro- 
by the deputation, w carefully 
confined itself _to urging. upon the Committee 
the desirability of obtaining the best archi- 
tectural advice before any scheme was decided 
—a highly reasonable, proper, and 
vious suggestion, which, however, I regret 
to say, has not been adopted. Members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects may 
have made suggested improvements upon the 
very crude scheme proposed by the Com- 
mittee; but all the deputation’ from the 
Institute could do with propriety was to 
impress upon the City authorities the import- 
ance of the proper consideration of the subject 
from the first; and thie they did, and nothing 
else. But their advice has unfortunately 
been ignored, with the result that a very 
indifferent lay-out of the approaches has been 
put forward by the Committee for edoption 
by the Corporation and the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to carry out the work, and then, unless 
members of Parliament have necbler views 
than those of the City Corporation, the die 
will be cast and no amount of “ artistic 
embellishment '’—the City man’s idea of 
atchitecture—will ever save the scheme from 
failure. Was St. Panl’s Cathedral designed 
in this fashion, and are not the hundreds 
of other fine buildings in London evidence 
enough, without going further afield, that 
architecture, when properly handled, can 
produce the noblest monuments the hand of 
man is capable of? 

The same questons might also be very 
properly asked with regard to the King 
Edward Memorial for london, the executive 
committee for which seems to contain 
representatives of all possible interests 
except arch‘tecture, the one which enters 
perhaps more largely than any other into the 
very numerous suggestions already made for 


this Memorial ! 
Yours faithfully. 

_ .  Lzonarp Stoxes, P.R.I.B.A.. 

Westminster, October 17.’’ 

Improvement of Piccadilly. 
_Sir,—May I be permitted to place before 
you an amendment to Mr. Murray's scheme 
for the improvement of Piccadilly-circus ? 
The enclosed sketch-plan will convey to you 
the general idea. ‘ 

i would divert the end of Shaftesbury- 
avenue so as to line it with the Quadrant, 
- this, with the widening of Great 

indmill-street, would materially assist to 
solve the great traffic problem. 
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Suggestion for Piccadilly-circus. 


Th eae 
is ald Aan this piece of town planning 
00 ulkimey ‘ratively small, as it involves 


over, and Rc of area at present built 


would, I { ya rents obtainable 
even. a . ‘ 0 ent, amply compensate 
allowing yy. “tor, T have, however, been 


atchitecture} oon he np aa 
: possiblities of my scheme, 
peopontien a pont of open-air rotunda of noble 
ts a ving twenty-two bays, half of 
viet yet te a height of about 40 ft 
ley “IWays Occur remaining 
even forming shop teddies an a sien 
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gallecy all round above the arches, and give 
ndoners the finest arcade in the world. 
Then I should like a circular subway 
accessible from the six streets and connected 
to the tube stations; also lavatory accom- 
modation and lifts up to the arcade. 

When all this is accomplished someone 
would certainly suggest that the whole 
“circus” should be roofed in. Why not? I 
will refrain from enlarging further, but 
perhaps my idea may stimulate interest in 
your readers or in the “ powers that be.” 

Geo. T, CaRyeR. 


Oe 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Cement Concrete for Barn. 

Siz,—Will you, or any of your readers who 
have had experience, kindly say whether a 
satisfactory job can be made by putting a 
2-in. layer of cement concrete composed of 
fine granite siftings, cement, and sand on an 
old pitch asphalt barn floor which is very 
much cracked ? 

We are told that the cement wil] adhere to 
the asphalt without previously being hacked 
or chipped up, but have our doubts 

Burvper. 





Builder's Liability as to Fees. 
Str,—In reply to “T.’s” inquiry in last 
week's issue of the Builder, 1 would say he 


_ cannot do better than refer to sect. 56 (1) of 


the London Building Act, 1894, in regard to 
the District Surveyor’s duties, as this section 
in particular deals with such works. 

Of necessity this entails services for which 
fees are prescribed in the third schedule of 
the Act. SP. 


Spiral Pillars. 

Sir,—Durham South Transept has only 
one spiral pillar, the other pillar is chev- 
roned; the north transept has two spiral 
pillars. Canterbury, main crypt: There is 
another spiral pillar to the Virgin’s Chapel 
not shown in Winkle’s illustration; there are 
spirals worked on the fifth, seventh, ninth, 
and eleventh pillars on the north and south 
side of nave of main crypt; the caps and 
pillars illustrated opposite page 106, Rick- 
man, are wrong; St. Gabriel's and Holy 
Innocents’ Chapels have spiral pillars in the 
centre; the Infirmary Cloisters have coupled 
spiral pillars in arcade; the wall arcading 
outside St. Anselm’s Chapel and on the west 
side of the south-east transept has spiral 
pillars. St. Augustine’s, Canterbury: Wall 
arcading has spiral pillars. Repton, Derby- 
shire : crypt has spiral pillars (Bloxam). 
The following churches have spiral pillars :— 
Castle Rising, west front (Rickman); Castle 
Acre, west front; Wootton, Gloucestershire 
(Rickman); Bristol College gateway; Por- 
chester, Hants, west doorway; Lincoln, west 
doorways; Stewkley, Bucks, west doorway ; 
Iffey, Oxon., west front; Earl's Barton, 
south doorway; Wroxham, Norfolk, south 
doorway; Essendine, Rutlandshire, south 
doorway; South Ockenden, Essex, north 
doorway; Winchester, font; Westminster, 
shrine of St. Edward the Confessor. 

T. M. Grose Lioyp. 


“a 
— 





Dre. Gururm Memormut, Epmsurce.—The 
memorial to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Guthrie 
which was unveiled a few days since 
in West Princes-street Gardens, Edinburgh, 
was sculptured by Mr. : Pomeroy, 
A.R.A. The group, executed in marble, con- 
sists of a figure of the “Founder of the 
Ragged Schools of Edinburgh ” taking a boy 
under his protection. 

Tue Bvuitpers’ BENEVOLENT INsTITUTION.— 
In the sixty-third annual report of the 
Committee of Management of this body, 
reference is made to the continued depression 
in the building trade generally, which is 
reflected in the diminution of contributions to 
the funds of the Institution. Every effort 
has been made to meet the emergency, but 
an additional sum of 500/. worth of stock has 
had to be sold in order to meet the calls upon 
the Institution funds. Some modifications of 
pensions have been made in consequence 
the co geo of State — Foden’ 
mittee a ‘or a continuance © rt. 
upon hs depends the entire or partial 
subsistence of the beneficiaries. The funds are 
administered with every necessary economy, 
and all needless expense is avoided. 
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Barnes.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare p'ans for making-up Portman- 
avenue. Plans have been passed as follows :— 
Mr. G. Hunt, twenty houses, Temple Sheen- 
road; Mr. F. Broughton, four flats, Arundel- 
terrace; Messrs Boon & Porter, additions to 
garage, Castlenau; Messrs. Mynett & Son, 
gymnasium, Cleveland-gardens; Mr. Chas. H. 
Flack, two blocks flats, High-street; four 
blocks flats, North Worple Way; ninety-two 
flats, Cowley-road; Messrs. W. Glover & Son, 
Ltd., bakehouse, High-street; Mr. E. J. Part- 
ridge, three houses and three shops, White 
Hart-lane ; Mr. F. W. Serff, ten houses, 
Garard-road. Plans have been lodged by Mr. 
G.-W. Smith for a new gallery, Dunmow Hall, 
Station-road. 

Croydon.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board to sanction a loan 
of 2,400/. for the erection of a new disinfect- 
ing station in Factory-lane. An agreement 
has been entered inte with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway in regard 
to the provision of a public subway at Nor- 
wood Junction. Parliamentary sanction must 
be obtained to the agreement. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. W. Langridge, 
eight houses, Aurelia-road; Mr. R. Palmer, 
eleven houses, Bingham-road; Mr. H. C. 
Reynolds, six houses, Parchmore-road; Mr. 
C. Bradford, eleven houses, Leander-road ; 
Mr. J. W. Hall, nineteen houses, Portland- 
road, four houses, Grasmere-road, and two 
houses, Belmontroad; Mr. J. E. Trimble, 
five houses, Kilmartin-avenue. 

Deptford.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
T. D. Leng to build five houses in Czar-street 
and three houses in New King-street. 

Ealing.—Application is to be made to the 
local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 750/. for sewer work in High-street. 

Friern Barnet.—Tenders are to be invited 
for making up Sutton-road and St. John’s- 
avenue. The following plans have been ap- 

roved :—Rev. EE. G. Hall, extensions, St. 
ohn’s Church, Friern Barnet-road, and ex- 
tensions St. John’s Schools, Glenthorne-road ; 
Mr. C. F. Day, eight houses, Colney Hatch- 
lane; British Land Company, roads and 
sewers on White House Estate. 

Fulham.—Premises at 605, Fulham-road are 
to be adapted at a cost of 3007. for a central 
—_ and showroom for the Electricity Under- 
tuking. 

Greenwich.—Morley-road is to be formed 
and paved as a new street, at an estimated 
cost of 233/., and a portion of Westcombe 
Park-road is to be similarly treated, the esti- 
mate being 375/. A messroom is to be erected 
ut Shooters Hill Cemetery, at a cost not to 
exceed 602. 

Hackney.—At the mecting of the Borough 
Council on the 13th inst. Alderman Billings 
moved the adjournment in order to draw 
attention to and protest against the action of 
the Libraries Committee in issuing a circular 
letter to architects practically asking them to 
cut their fees for giving advice in reference 
to the proposed erection of three branch 
libraries in the borough. The President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who, 
at the request of the Committee, had sup- 
plied the names of the architects circularised, 
had caused a communication to be sent calling 
attention to this unprofessional action of the 
Council. Councillor Marpole said it was not 
in the interests of the ratepayers to discuss a 
letter which had now been withdrawn. Al!der- 
man Billings said his object was to protect 
the reputation of the Borough, and to make 
the public outside aware that the action com- 
plained of was that of the Committee and not 
of the Council. The letter had been with- 
drawn too late, as, according to his informa- 
tion, several of the architects had sent in 
tenders. Councillor Marpole said that this 
was not a fact. Alderman Billings went on 
to say that he would be surprised if under 
the circumstances they got the best architect. 
Councillor Marpole said that not only were 
the statements of Alderman Billings agai: 
the interests of the ratepayers, but nine- 
tenths of them were untrue. He (the speaker) 
could not make any further statement at 
present. In the course of further discussion 
Councillor Marpo'e repeated that it was un- 
true that several tenders had been received 
from architects. The motion for the adjourn- 
ment was then negatived. 

Hendon.—The Rural District Council has 
passed plans as follow:—Messrs. Smallwood 
& Cumber. three pairs of houses, Pinner-road ; 
Messrs. Higgs & Hill, alterations to Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Schools; Mr. A. Du Cros, 
alterations and additions to Canons Park 
Mansion, Little Stanmore. 

Tiford.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
E. T. Dunn for six houses in Ashgrove-road 
and ten houses in Gartmore-gardens, Green- 
lane. 
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Islington.—600 ft. of sewer, from St. Paul’s- 
place to St. Paul’s-road, is to be repaired, at 
an estimated cost of 418. Sixteen are lamps 
are to be put y Py four roads, at an approxi- 
mate cost of . They will displace forty 
gas lamps, and it is estimated that the cost 
of maintenance will be reduced from 121l. to 
60/. per year. 

Marylebone—The General Purposes Com- 
mittee report having during the past year 
given much consideration to the question of 
providing a new Town Hall. They had been 
in negotiation with Mr. F. W. Hunt, agent 
to the Portman Estate, with regard to a site 
in Marylebone-road having frontages to that 
road and to Gloucester-place, to Great Quebec- 
street and Salisbury-mews. Mr. Hunt offered 
the freehold for 24,500/., on condition that 
the building to be put up for the Council 
should not cost~less than 50,000/., that the 
plans should be approved on behalf of Vis- 
count Portman, that the Council should 
undertake not to let any part of the building 
for hire to the public, and that the new 
building must be complete before December, 
1915. The Committee had decided to recom- 
mend that the site be acquired on these terms. 

Southwark.—The Baths Committee has pro- 
visionally accepted the. tender of Messrs. 
Arnold, Goodwin, & Son at 2607. for work 
in connexion with the water supply from the 
wells at Manor-place Baths. Application is 
to be made to the Road Board for a grant of 
16,7897. for (1) widening Union-road at its 
junction with Newington-causeway, and (2) 
laying down asphalte paving in Hillingdon- 
street. 

Stepney.—Granite pitching is to be substi- 
tuted for macadam in Nottingham-place at an 
estimated cost of 230. 

Stoke Newington.—The tender of Messrs 
Wm. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd., at 162/., has been 
accepted for a waiting-room and a store-room 
at the Town Hall. 

Tottenham.—An underground convenience is 
to be erected at Bruce-grove. Plans have 
been passed as follows:—Messrs. Tillett & 
Mugleton. five houses, Lansdowne-road: 
Messrs. Burr, Son, & King. concert hall and 
classrooms, Allison-road; Mr. H. Grover, 
care of Messrs. Warran & Stupart, 262, West 
Green-road, South Tottenham, conversion of 
houses into block of shops and tenements, also 
two cottages, Paxton-road. 

Wandsworth.—180I. is to be spent in paving 
work in Mitcham-lane, Streatham. Tenders 
are to be invited for paving Fircroft-road, 
Balham. The following tenders have been 
provisionally accepted by the Highways Com- 
mittee :—Messrs. James Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 
paving footpaths in . Littleton-street, Spring- 
field, with Victoria indurated paving, 271I. 
(Engineer’s estimate, 2947. 10s. 8d.); paving 
with similar material, Waynflete-street, 
Springfield. 2871. (Engineer’s estimate, 
312/. 16s. 7d.); paving with similar material, 
Cowick-road. Tooting. 447/. (Engineer’s esti- 
mate, 4587. Os. 9d.). The following plans have 
been passed:—Messrs. Chapple and Utting, 
six houses. Normanhurst-road, Streatham: 
Messrs. Allen & Norris, twenty-nine houses, 
Gatwick-road, Southfield; Messrs. H. Wake- 
ford & Sons, public hall, High-street. Clap- 


ham South. corner of Cato-road; Messrs. 
Swain & Selley, thirty-two houses, Foulser- 
road, and eight houses with shops. Upper 


Tooting-road, Balham. 


La. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN. — Extensions, factory, Messrs. 
Geo. Mellis & Sons, Ltd. (3,000/.); Mr. G. B. 





— architect, 148, “Union-street, Aber- 
een. 
Aldbury. — Extension, hospital  (786.); 


Messrs, G. R. Speaker & Co., builders, care 
of Mr. E. H. Adey, Surveyor, Aldbury Hos- 
pital Join Committee. 

Arbroath. — Additions. School 
(2,346/.); the School Board. 

Avan Vallev.—Garden village, Cynon, for 
the Cynon Colliery Company. 

Barnsley.— Refuse destructor (5,5007.) ; 
Messrs. Heenan & Froade, builders, Man- 
chester. 

Beanly.—Large house, Station-road (1,5007.) : 
Mr. T. Munro, architect, 62, Academy-street, 
Inverness. 

Blackburn.—Proposed police and_ sessions 
offices, Blakey Moor (34,0001): Mr. W. 
Stubbs, Engineer, Blackburn Town Council. 

Bognor.—Workmen’s dwellings, Sheepwash- 
lane; Mr. O. A. Bridges, Surveyor, Urban 
District Council. 

Braintree.—Drill] hall. Fair Field (1,6792.); 
Mr. W. Chambers, builder, Romford. 


* See also our list of Competitions. Contracta, ote., 
on another page. 
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Bramborough.—Sixteen houses for the Bram- 
borough Port Estate Development Company. 
Brandon Colliery.—Thirty-six houses for 
Messrs. Straker & Love. 

Bridgeton Cross.—Music hall; Messrs. G. 
Arthur & Sons, architects, Airdrie, N.B. 
Bristol.—Proposed additional hospital ac- 
commodation at Novers (4,965/.); also refuse 
destructor (20,700/.); Mr. T. H, Yabbicon, 
Surveyor, Bristol Town Council. Stabling, 
Lewins Mead Estate, for the British United 
Breweries; architect, Brewery Estate Offices, 
Rupert-street, Bristol. Electric _ theatre, 
Dolphin-street; Mr. W. H. Watkin, archi- 
tect, Clare-street, Bristol. 

Broadstairs (Kent).—School; Mr. W. 
Robinson, architect, Caxton House, 8.W. 
Cannock.—Extensions and alterations, Coun- 
cil offices; Mr. J. S. Hendry, Surveyor, Can- 
nock Urban District Council. 
Caterham.—Public offices, Harestone Valley- 
road (2,500/.); Mr. H. R. Martin, Surveyor, 
Caterham Urban District Council. 
Chatham.—Alterations, ‘‘Saracen’s Head” 
ublic-house, for Messrs. Woodhams & Co., 
Ltd. : proposed alterations, Mr. Bannister’s 
premises, Railway-street, Mr. Dunstall, archi- 


tect. 

Clydebank.—Public library; Clerk to Clyde- 
bank Town Council. 

Cockerham | (Lancs).—Extensions, church 
(5,0007.); the Vicar, Parish Church. 

Cork.—Completion of new school of science 
(2,0007.); Secretary, Education Committee, 
Town Council. 

Cowes.—Sunday school; 
Trinity Church. 

Cupar.—Premises, Bonnygate. for the Cupar 
and District Co-operative Society. 


Vicar of Holy 


Dacre (near Pateley, Yorks).—Sanatorium 
(16,0007.); Surveyor, West Riding County 
Council. 


Doncaster.—Block of artisans’ dwellings, 
Marsh Gate; Mr. F. O. Kirby, Borough Sur- 
veyor. 

Eastleigh.—Theatre, offices, etc.; Eastleigh 
Theatre Syndicate. 

Exeter. — Warehouse, Queen-street; Mr. 
Grainger, L. & S.W.R., Queen-street, Exeter. 

Feltham (Middlesex).—Adaptation of indus- 
trial school into Borstal Prison; H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Flamborough.—Hotel; architect, N.E. Rail- 
way, York. 

lasgow.—Catholic chapel (6.000/.): Mr. 
C. J. Menart, architect, 241, West George- 
street, Glasgow. 

Grantham.—Extensions, Spittlegate Iron- 
works, for Messrs. R. Hornsby & Son, Ltd. 

Greenock.—Extension, Fort Matilda Station, 
and new goods station, for the Caledonian 
Railway (6.000/.); Chief Engineer, Caledonian 
Railway Company, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 

Headingley.—Block, Becketts Park Asylum 
(7,0007.): Mr. G. Atkinson, architect, 1, Mark- 
lane, Leeds. 

Heap Bridge.—Two schools (7,5002. each); 
Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, 
Preston. 


Heathlie.—Church hall; Vicar, Parish 
Church. 

Hemel Hempstead.—Two schools (2,5007. 
each): Secretary, Education Committee, 
Hemel Hempstead Town Council. 
Houghton-le-Spring.—Alterations, infectious 


diseases hospital; Mr. D. Balfour, Secretary, 
Houghton-le-Spring Rural District Council. 
Hull.—New works, St. Mark’s-street, for 
Messrs. Reckitt & Sons, Ltd. Parish hall: 
Viear, St. Philiv’s Church. 
Huntingdon.—Countyv offices (3 0007.): Mr. 
W. H. Leete. County Surveyor. Huntingdon. 
Immingham. — School (4,0007.): Messrs. 
Scorer & Gamble. architects, Bank-chambers, 
Lincoln. Proposed extension of police station 
(3.700/.); Surveyor. Lindsey Countv Council. 
Innerwick.—Reconstruction of police station ; 
East Lothian Standing Joint Committee. 
Jarrow.—Additions, Kino nicture entertain- 
ment hall (1.7007.): Messrs. Barnes & Burton, 
architects, Jesmond-road. Newcastle: Mr. T. 
Lumsden. builder. Albert-road. Jarrow. 
Kinlochleven.—Pnblic hall; Mr. Hugh Mac- 
dougall, bnilder. Oban. 
Leeds.—Training college (43.7932): 
H. Atkinson & Sons. builders, 2. Carlton- 
street, Leeds. Additions and __ alterations, 
Millgarth-street police station: Mr. W. T. 
Lancachire. Survevor, Leeds Town Council. 
Linthwaite —Factory. Beaufort Estate: Mr. 
J._E. Crowther, Bank Bottom, Marsden. 
Liverpool] —Poliee-court and a'teration to 
police buildings. Dale-etreet (1 6171.); Messrs. 
Tomkinson, builders, Livernool. 
Lythe.—Additions, St. Oswald’s Church; 
Messrs. Rudd & Co.. builders, Grantham. 
Mansfield. — Church Princess-street ; 
Boroneh Survevor, Mansfield. 
Middlesbrough. — Sunday school. Lind- 
caer Aa gag“ Conveniences 
: : Mr. *ker, Surveyor, Middles- 
brough Town Council. ‘ag 


Messrs. 
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Moretonhampstead.—Post-office. \ 
Ellis, architect, Imperial-road. Eonnae 
Messrs. Wells Bros., builders, Moretonhamp. 


Nelson.—Baths (9,200/.); Mr. BB 

veyor, NN elson ‘Town Council all, Sur. 
ich.—Lavatories, St. Giles-sireet: 

A. Collins, Engineer, City Ha)! lly 

Bel and — vi Seder 0838) Messrs. 

; *oungs nm, builders, Chape! Field. 
Norwich. ” id-road, 

Oakenshaw. — Additions, 
(3,000/.); Mr. F. E 
Hall, Durham. 

Pennsylvania (Exeter).—Stabling; Mr. Jas 
Crocker, architect, Bank-chambers, Queen. 
street, Exeter. 

Penywern.—Infants’ school between Peny. 
wern and Cocharris; Secretary, Merthyr Edu. 
cation Committee. 

Pitlochry. — Extensions, centra] schoo! 
(2,500/.); Mr. W. Bell, architect, 6, Bank. 
street, Aberfeldy. 

Plymouth.—County court offices, rear of 
Guildhall ae Messrs. Pearn Bros, 
builders, Gilwell-street, Plymouth. The Town 
Council has a plan lodged by Mr. W. 
Caston for the conversion of premises corner 
of Lower-street and Harbour-avenue into ap 
electric theatre. The following plans have 
been lodged:—Conversion of building into 
dancing hall, Wyndham-street East, for Mr. 
W. Bartlett; three houses, St. John’s-road, 
for Mr. J. Bannerman. 

Pontefract.—Workmen’s houses, Halfpenny. 
lane; Mr. J. E. Pickard, Surveyor, Town 
Council. 

Ponty Dowlais.—Schoo! (6,000/.); Education 
Architect, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Portadown. — Factory; Messrs. Spence, 
Bryson, & Co., Meadow-lane, Portadown. 
Buildings for Portadown Foundry Company. 

Port Talbot.—Mill at Mansell Tinplate 
Works for Messrs. Byass & Co. 

Pwllheli.—Firestation, stables, etc.; Clerk 
to Council. 

Ramegate.—Building corner of High-street 
and Hardres-street for the London County and 
Westminster Bank. 

Rastrick.—Schoo] (3,500/.); Messrs. Sharp & 
Weller, architects, Brighouse. 

Rugby.—Extensions, destructor; Mr. P. 
Macdonald, Engineer, Town Hall, Rugby. 

Sandridge (Herts).—Additions, parish hall; 
Messrs. Goldhawk & Son, builders, Sandridge. 

Shildon.—Aged miners’ homes (2,000.); 
Mesers Kitching & Lee, architects, Houndgate 
chambers, Darlington. 

Sleaford (Lincs) —Church; Rev. B. J. 
Shawl, Sleaford. 

Southampton.—Public convenience, Asylum 
Green: Surveyor, Southampton Town Coun: 
cil. The following plans have been passed :— 
Messrs. Weston & Burnett, additions, Vine 
Hote!. Portswood-road, and six houses, 
Foundry-lane; Messrs. Jurd, Sanders, & 
Christie, four houses, Newlands-avenue: 
Messrs. Udall & Co., additions, The Lodge, 
Hichfield-road. a 

Southport.—Sunday school (2.250/.); Vicar. 
St. Luke’s Church, Southnort. : ee 

Stakeford.—School; Mr. C©._ — 
Secretary, Education Committee, Northumber 
land County Council, Newcastle. Fices 

Stirling.—County building and ollie 
(2.5001.) Mr. E. Simpson, architect 10, King- 
street. Stirling. 


Council — scho 
K ol 
. Coates, architect, Shire 


Stockton. — Alterations, premises, - 
street. for Messrs. Epworth & Son (12,8001): 
Walbottle.—Fifty-eight houses,’ Ver 


Mr. T. Gregory, Surveyor, Ne whurn Urban 


District Council. i co 
Yarmouth.—The Town Council has 3 
plans lodged by Mr. H. R Middleton 
five houses, Boundary-road, Gorlese. = 
Yeovil.—Pro school and workmen 
dwellings, Kiddles-lane; Mr. \. Oddy. * 
veyor, Town Council. 





Five New Mvovsic Haws ‘\° ans 
Tuearnes, Lonpon.—Mr. 0s"! P aa 
formulating a vast scheme Prin bag 
tion of five new hails an heaters toe 


London. He proposes to buil’ ! it 
Hippodrome Paw FTheatre of \ Sees a 
an arena and tank, on 100. sorfield 
Nos. 13-21, Euston-road, 7-15 [DS iy. 
street. and 11-17, Belgrave tt vray) 
site King’s Cross (Great Nor!)°T? Op ank 
station, after designs by ™ e yitects al” 
Matcham & Co., who will_be the °7 Walham 


of his proposed Fulham Empire. "°°" eat 
Green ypc? ae the Kilburn Ce bea n 
Messina-avenue, on the site, 1" Py have 
Grange Estate, High-road, hae nv exist 
an auditorium wider than thet © “ae Chis- 
ing variety theatre in ‘the ggg tee 

Empire, at Turnham Or’ 
modelled after the Shepherd's ps 
and i se serortion Wil cost nearly 
perenns, ve pro 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_—All communications with respect to li 
yo matters should be addressed to “THE 


and 

> RB” (and not te any person mame); those 

peri (se yrertiouaeaie and be Bo qachuaivel 
addressed to 


relating to _ 
business matters should be T 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated js ma 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not, No notice can be taken of anouymous 
communications. 

The respousibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at mevtings reste, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the — ae ——— for 
drawings, photographs, manuscri or other docu- 
ments, or Ee models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
siderati.n should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the tace or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconveuience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the ook or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ite 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural ——— will always be 
accepted for publication by the tor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not, 


a. ed 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THR KUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts supplied DIREC! 
trom the Office to residents in any part the United Kingdom 
+t the prepaid rete ot 1% per annum, with delivery by Friday 
horning’s Post in London and tts saburba. 

To Canada, post-frve, Mls, 6d. per annum; and to all parte of 
turope, America, Austraua, New Zealand, india, China, Ceyion, 
tec., Ma, per annum, 

Remiianves ( yadie to J. MORGAN) should be addremed to 
‘ibe Pubiiaher THE KUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


Cn 
MEETINGS. 


a FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, / 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineere.—Mr. Oyri! 

Hitchcock on “The Standardization of Lesemetiven ia 

India, 1919.” 8 p.m. 

. — Fyre Institute ( Lectures for Sanitary Officers) .— 
t. E, J, Steegmann on “ Blementa ace: 

Chemistry,”—II, 7 pm. — 
: SaTuRDAY, OCTOBER 22, 

a arenere, Architectural Association, — Visit to the 

; yey ( grt tiny new premises, Pilgrim-street, 

esare, Kainbridge & Co,” ises, P 

place, Newcastle 8 — baaatah cre — 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions ( Ruild- 

tg Section, Northern Polytechnic Holloway-road, N ) — 

> — = hg and Obj-cts of the Association 
Teachers in Technical Ins 

Buildiog Teachers.” 3 p.m. gerade ppesane 

Mospay, Ocropgr 34, 

Pr naa Asrociation — Mr. Edwin Gann on ‘ The 

! urai é 

Di-teet as arere” Excursion to Harrogate and 

Bip nrnad of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
r. Bani-ter Fletcher om © Italian Medimval Architecture : 

the Romanesque Peri -d.” 5 pm. ; 

Re ae Lary [nstitute ( Lectures for Sanitary Officers) — 
» Ed. Stee q * 

Chemisty ae ia bo. : Elementary Scicnce ; Physics, 
Junior In:titution of Engineera (Royal United i 
{nctitetion, Whitehall), —Anvual General Meeting, tallvwed 
a Sue ee a Benevolent Fand, 7 p.m, 
Manufacture of Glaas Botaien 43 Repeyterg ~~ 

pre TUESDAY, NCTORER 23 
nan y ¢ ! London (British M ob Banister 
wee Babyl nian and Asayriun Architecture,” 
Royal Sanit ar : , 
Dr. EJ, a sry Unstitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 


Chemistry iv 9 pal Ki mentary Science: Physics, 


cannitute°! Sanitary Engineers (Lectures on Practical 
apeey a Engineering).—Mr. A, J, Martin. 
i? a “Scavenging aud Disposal of Refuse.”’ 
ming Institution of Engineers (Carton Hail, West- 
Bee, ‘ad lecture of series on “ Law Relating to 


(Canteh ys ev yilts be We J. Costello, Mads, LiB. 


W EDNFSDAY, OcTOBER 26. 


Royal Sanitary Insti 
Dr. Bj u/s nstibute ( Lectures for Sanitary Officers) .— 
Chemistry —_ ou “ Elementary Scicnce : Physics, 


pm, 
: THURSDAY, OoTo 
University 04 Lon niversity ty ollone ‘erpen- 
/ of London. u 
oy Compa: 1 Unjwersity vrtyy Educ M 
The Ce . . * English Domestic Work”’—1, 6 pm, 
ing Cogan?” ters" Company (Lectures on Sanitary Build- 
Appl (COON) — Mr, A, Wynter Blyth “ Sanita 
PPpliances, 7.30 pom r . xs 
se Fripay 
neitminghan Archived loot asenes mime, ~ Me 
Glas ids on The Repai aanee.” 4 45 — 
Society tp. chnical C Architectural Crajtemen’ 
Vane, Sor C. Gourlay, B.se., on * Bismootary 
Roval svc*'' Building,” Iasteated: 8 pm. . 
PP ie ary Enatitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Chemistry VE. 3 ee wae hear 
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Monument Terminating an Impo-tant Avenue. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 20, 1860. 


The Electric Light. 

Tue tall pyramidal scaffoldings erected at 
different points within Paris for the triangula- 
tion of this capital with its recent additions, 
having been found to oscillate to and fro from 
the constant traffic through the streets by 
day, it has been at length resolved to proceed 
with the triangulation at night, by means of 
the electric light ; and experiments are to 
be made with the light itself, in order to 
discover some convenient means of applying 
it to the lighting of streets.——Professor 
Way, says the Critic, has discovered an 
electric light far superior to any yet known. 
It is produced by the action of a voltaic 
battery on a moving column of mercury. 
The mercury is contained in a crystal globe, 
of the size of an orange, and is sent from a 
very minute hole, under the form of a thin 
metallic thread: it is received in a small 
cup, whence it falls into a basin below, to be 
again conveyed to the globe above. No 
sooner are the wires of the battery in contact 
with the thread of mercury, than a vivid 
light is produced, which disappears as soon 
as the contact is interrupted. During this 
process no evaporation of the mercury is 
observable.—-—The old oil lights which have 
been in use so many years on the Portland 
lighthouses will shortly be discontinued, 
says the Southern Times, the electric light 
being its substitute, the Board of Trade 
considering the Portland lights of so much 
consequence to ships going down or coming 
up Channel, these having to pass in close 

roximity to that dangerous place the 

rtland Race. 7 referring to page 318 
of the Builder of May 19th, the reader will 
find a description of the electric light, from 
the pen of Dr. Faraday.——There will shortly 
be established at the oo of seer a — 
for the purpose of telegraphing to s ips, 
and vice areh on their way up and down 
Channel. The electric wire will be laid from 
the station to join the Channel Islands 


Telegraph. The Southern Times says it will be 
a great boon to the owners of ships homeward 
bound, as they vill receive intelligence of the 
arrival of their vessels much svoner than they 
have hitherto done. 


—_——_* 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design for.a Public Hall. 


HIS design, now on exhibition at 
Burlington House, is an example 
of a street terminal on the lines 
shown in the accompanying detail 
and plan. We referred to it in our issue of 
October 15 as one of the designs exhibited 
by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards. 











Block Pian : Termination of an avenue. 
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Restoration of Temples at Selinonte. By M. Jean Hulot. 


View Showing the Proposals of the Further 
Strand Improvement Committee. 


THE desirability of renewing the attempt 
to secure this revision of the frontage line 
in the Strand is referred to in our “ Note” 
on page 458 of this issue. The drawing, 
by Mr. W. Walcot, is exhibited at Burlington 
House. 


Restoration of Selinonie. 


THEsE remarkable drawings by M. Jean 
Hulot formed part of his work as Prix de 
Rome student, the excellent reproductions 
from which our illustrations are taken were, 
as we mentioned in our last issue, lent to the 
Town Planning Exhibition by Mr. J. W. 
Simpson. 


- 
—_ 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


At the first sitting of this Council after the 
summer recess on Thursday lagt week, the fol- 
lowing, amongst other matters, were dealt 
with :— 

Works at St. Clements Dane's Vestry Hall. 
—As the result of the intention of the Financial 
Times, Ltd., to execute considerable structural 
alterations at Clement’s-lane, Clare Market, of 
which they are the building owners, the City 
Engineer had called on them to execute cer- 
tain works to St. Clements Dane's Vestry 
Hall, which will be affected, and it was 
reported that Messrs. Emden, Egan, & Co., 
the architects, had agreed to the conditions. 


The Mall.—In continuation of other reports 
on the extension of the Mall into Charing 
Cross, the Improvements Committee reported 
that the Office of Works, instead of laying 
wood paving, as previously proposed, have put 
down macadam and brought their roadway up 
to suit the levels of the existing road. Alder- 
man Emden referred to the entrance to the 
Mall being through a back street, and moved 
that representations should be made to the 
Office of Works to provide for a more ade- 
quate approach. This was agreed to. 


Trafalgar-square Subways.—A lengthy 
report was submitted on the agreement arrived 





at with the Baker-street and Waterloo Rail- 
way Company, whereby that company is to 
pay the Council 10000/. for agreeing to the 
cancellation of the subway under Trafalgar- 
square. It was agreed, on the motion of Mr. 
Pulman, that a full report should be prepared 
on the whole matter. 


Tate Gallery —A letter was received from 
H.M. Office of Works stating that the footpath 
of Atterbury-street, adjoining the new wing 
of the Tate Gallery, is gravelled, and that the 
dust raised by the gravel is liable to enter 
the gallery and damage the pictures, and also 
“that the gravelled path furnishes stones 
which are thrown at the windows by the youth 
of the neighbourhood.” It was agreed that if 
the Commissioners bore the initial cost of 
asphalting the footway the Council wou!d be 
willing to take it over. 


Paving Maintenance Contracts.—The High- 
ways Committee reported with regard to a 
letter which had been received from the Im- 
proved Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., with 
respect to the terms of tendering for the main- 
tenance of paving. The Company suggested 
that they should be allowed to tender for 
longer periods, as was done with other local 
authorities. The Committee saw no objection 
to the Company quoting fresh prices for main- 
tenance, and when these were received they 
proposed to inquire into the cost of main- 
tenance by the Council’s workmen and com- 
pared with the cost under contract, and report 
to the Council thereon. 


—_ 4 
ef 


SHEFFIELD BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


A svccessFtL Building Trades Exhibition 
was opened on the 14th inst. at the Artillery 
Dri!l Hall, by Alderman Senior, the Master 
Cutler. The exhibition, which is to remain 
open until the 22nd inst., is promoted under 
the direct patronage of the Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association, the Sheffield Society 
of Architects and Surveyors, and the York- 
shire Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers. 

At the opening ceremony Mr. A. J. Forsdike 
presided, and there were on the platform 
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Alderman Senior, Mr. W. R. Vhom 
Dewsbury (ex-president of the Yorkshire 


Building Trades’ Federation), Mr Ww. Gg 
30 er Barnsley (president of the Yorkshire 
Fe ation) Messrs. Ww. Fenton, H. * 
Paterson, W. Longden (president, Sheffield 
Master Builders’ Association), J. Biggin, J. p 
Cook, T. Roper, G. E. Powell, 1. Eshelby, 
W. W. Mears, C. Boot, A. T. Biggin, Thomas 
Smith, ete, along with Messrs. G. and ¢ 
meager the general manager and secretary cf 
the exhibition. : 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
referred with satisfaction to the fact that on 
this oceasion the architects and the builders’ 
association had combined. 

Alderman Senior remembered, twenty years 
ago, he said, speaking at a meeting of the 
Architects’ Association, when the complaint 
was made, “ Why doesn’t Sheffield put down 
mills and girders like they do abroad? It 
would be much better for Sheffield if they 
did.”” It was all very well, he told them, but 
if they had to suit the different architects in 
Sheffield, Sheffield would not be big enough 
to hold the different views that would be 
given. So that he urged the desirability of 
starting at the very beginning and of manu- 
facturing some architects. For if they wanted 
a girder putting across that room to bear 
50 tons, and they were to ask fifty architects 
for specifications for that girder, there would 
not be two alike. Why did they not wake up 
and standardise things, he asked them, and then 
it would not be necessary to go abroad when 
girders were wanted. He was glad things had 
improved since then. He was surprised that 

ple were allowed to live in some of the 
ae in the Sheffield back streets. He was 
surprised that the Corporation allowed some 
of the houses to be occupied, and he thought 
when a. house was wrong they should have 
the power to communicate with the owner as 
well as with the agent. There were plenty of 
men who owned houses who were not awar 
of the condition they were in, and if the 
Corporation would do as he suggested, it 
would have a good effect, because there was 
nothing so injurious, especially to children, 
as the filth which existed in some of Sheffield’s 
back slums, and which was far greater than 
some people were aware of. 

Mr. W. C. Fenton proposed a vote of thanks 
to Alderman Senior, expressing gratification 
for the manner in which the architects of the 
city were referred to at the City Council 
meeting during the discussion on the building 
by-laws. The only object the architects and 
master builders of Sheffield had was to im- 
prove the quality of the building in the town 
under favourable regulations, and he hoped 
the result of the bylaws would have a good 
effect in that direction. 

Mr. H. C. Paterson seconded, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 


—_—_—_+--—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Manvat or Pivmprng AnD SANITARY 
Scrence. By 8S. Barlow Bennett. Pp. 286. 
(B. T. Batsford. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Hovses, Vim.as, aNnD Bunearows FOR 
BRITISHERS AND AMERICANS ABROAD. By George 
Gordon Samson. Pp. 131. (Crosby Lockwood 
& Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

VatvaTion .or Reat Property. By C. A 
Webb. Pp. 332. (Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
7s. 6d. net.) 





Restoration of Temples at Selinonte. 
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\iderman Senior, Mr, W. R. Thom 
Dewsbury (ex-president of the y = 
Building Trades’ Federation), Mr. W 
England, Barnsley (president of the y, 3 G, 
Federation), Messrs. W. ©. Fenton HL 
Paterson, W. Longden (president, ‘a 
Master Builders’ Association), J. Biggin, J, D 
Cook, T. Roper, G. E. Powell, T Baan 
W. W. Mears, C. Boot, A. T. Biggi Thomas 
Smith, te along with Mess and C 
Stanley, the general manager and secretary cf 
the exhibition. ot 

In the course of his speech chairman 
eferred with satisfaction to the fact that on 
nis occasion the architects and the builder’ 
association had combined. 

Alderman Senior remembered, twenty years 
go, he said, speaking at a meeting of the 
\rchitects’ Association, when the complaint 
vas made, “‘Why doesn’t Sheffield put down 

is and girders like they do abroad? |; 
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It was all very well, he told them, but 

they had to euit the different architects in 
Sheffield, Shefheld would not be big enough 
to hold the different views that would be 
given. So that he urged the desirability of 

Ra starting at the very beginning and of manu. 
be facturing some architects. For if they wanted 

1 girder putting across that room to bear 

tons, and they were to ask fifty architects 

Mi for specifications for that girder, there would 

t be two alike. Why did they not wake up 
and standardise things, he asked them, and then 
t would not be necessary to go abroad when 
girders were wanted. He was glad things had 
improved since then. He waa surprised that 
people were allowed to live in some of the 
houses in the Sheffield back streets. He was 
surprised that the Corporation allowed some 
of the houses to be occupied, and he thought 
vhen a house was wrong they should have 

power to communicate with the owner as 

' as with the agent. There were plenty of 

en who owned houses who were not aware 

f the condition they were in, and if the 
Corporation would do as he suggested, it 
vould have a good effect, because there was 
nothing so injurious, especially to children, 
s the filth which existed in some of Sheffield’s 
ck slums, and which was far greater than 
some people were aware of, 

Mr. W. C. Fenton proposed a vote of thanks 
to Alderman Senior, expressing tion 
for the manner in which the architects of the 
city were referred to at the City Council 

eeting during the discussion on the 
y-laws. The only object the architects and 

aster builders of Sheffield had was to im 

ove the quality of the building in the town 
inder favourable regulations, and he 
the result of the bylaws would have @ good 
effect in that direction. 

Mr. H. C. Paterson seconded, and the pro 
cedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
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IN OF SELINONTE: ELEVATIONAL VIEWS.-—From DrawinGs By M. Jean Hvtot. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ 
TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 





the proceedings of the Reyal Institute 

. of British Architects’ Town. Planning 

Conference at the end of the Wednesday 
morning sitting. In the afternoon, 

Mr. J. Belcher, R.A., F.R.LB.A., presided 
at the sitting in the Great Gallery, when 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth, F.R.LB.A., acted as 
Secretary. 

Town Planning and Legislation in Sweden 
During the Last Fifty Years. 

Dr. Ing. Lilienberg, of Gotéberg, Sweden, 
a read a paper on “Town Planning in 
Sweden, He said :—- 

Sweden in the XVIIth century was strong, 
vhile the organisation of Russia and Germany 
vas unsettled. When Sweden had lost its 
— political power its Government 
‘ways kept up the influence over the interior 
conditions and regulated the forming of the 


Pe: week we finished our Report of 


_ 48 well as the construction of the 
tildings, 

And 80 We see 2 . . 
the Wine that since the beginning of 


century towns in Sweden have 


men built according to fixed plans A great 
nay - towns were then laid out oh the 
ot - sings, and the royal charters 
‘age : y “companied not only by draw- 
“ bye ~ ‘at were to be followed, but 
oil, Nae ions as to how these towns, 
“pr, ‘Peas ing, were to be built. In the 
an ; ly d-out towns, as well as in 
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eitfuture mo, Ripe  crecestons sin 


bes <u means of sustenance ; and in 
See the beginning of the great landed 


of pee usually owned by Swedish towns. 

tay dna ice, the governing powers had 

‘pA lige powertes influence on the 
‘jn de 1¢ towns ; but this patri- 


te There was a i 
hen ha in Sweden, which hte re fuaviyn 
“ig me actual beginning in’ the public 
cial law 7.) “hich was anticipated 
4W touching the building of towns, 





Elizabeth Garden, Vienna. 


and which lasted until such a one was forth- 
coming—viz., 1874. But during these 140 
years of waiting building operations were 
fortunately of such a comparatively insigni- 
ficant nature that one did tolerably well with 
royal circulars and building by-laws for the 
various towns and, as a rule, by working out 
the plan for the development of a town and 
submitting it to the king for confirmation. 

However, in the fifties the towns began to 
develop more rapidly than before, and in 1866 
large extension plans were approved for 
Stockholm and Gothenberg, as well as other 
places, which plans were expected to be 
followed by a large number of plans for 
smaller towns. The desire to get stability 
and uniformity into the by-laws for the build- 
ing of the various places now became inevit- 
able, and forced'on the building law for towns 
of 1874. 

This embraced only the technical regula- 
tions for the planning and building of towns 
in conformity with the requirements of 
hygiene, comfort, communication, and pro- 
tection from fire; and a civil law for the 
regulation of the juridical differences that 
might arise between the different economic 
interests that were of a conflicting nature in 
the execution of the town plan was not forth- 
coming until the year 1907. 

So far as I know, the law of 1874 is the first 
building and town-planning law applicable 
to a whole country ever drawn up, which 
included all the various subdivisions I have 
just enumerated. It is true that at the 
moment it is being recast, as not being in all 
respects in conformity with the times, but in 
very many respects it is still a pattern for a 
law of this description, since it is dictated by 
a broad regard for the requirements of the 
citizens for easy communications, comfort, 
air, and light. 

All town plans are carefully drawn on the 
scale of one two-thousandth part of the actual 
dimensions. On the pie, or on a supple- 
mentary plan, particulars of the height and 








slope of all parts of the ground are indicated 
by the use of appropriate means, and the 
plan is accompanied by the necessary 
explanations. 

The town plan must be so prepared as to 
ensure :— 

That streets shall be wide and shall run in 
the directions most suitable for traffic ; 

That large and suitable sites shall be pro- 
vided for markets, harbours, and other 

laces where there will be much traffic ; 

That wide promenades (or boulevards), with 
shrubberies in the middle and roadways on 
each side, shall traverse the town ; 

That as many as possible other public 
planted open spaces shall be provided in the 
town. 

When a new plan is prepared, or an exist- 
ing plan is altered, for the regulation of one 
or more districts of a town, regard must at 
the same time be had to the future regulation 
of other town districts which may possibly 
come into existence, so that an harmonious 
arrangement of the whole town may be 
obtained. 

In Swedish towns a private landowner may 
not send a plan for his property to the 
Government for approval. He has to apply 
to the surveying department of the town, 
and the scheme will not be sent to the 
Government unless it has been adopted by 
the Town Council. On the other side, the 
Town Council has the right to make a scheme 
for a part of a town without any demand of 
the owner. The law of 1907 has, to a great 
extent, influenced the English Town Planning 
Act of 1909. 

In order to facilitate the working out of a 
scheme and to stop speculation the com- 
munity may claim a prohibition of erecting 
of buildings on a certain area that is to be 
planned. 

In Sweden such restraint cannot be imposed 
for a longer time than six months, while, for 
instance, in the law of Saxony it may last for 
two years. 
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When the law proceeds to divide the costs 
of the carrying out of the plans between the 
owners and the community, and, besides, to 
settle all disputes between these two parties, 
it presumes it to be indubitable that not — 
the town but also the private owners will 
derive benefit from the scheme being carried 
out. The burdens have, therefore, been 
divided between the landowners or those who 
are building and the community in this vy 
that the former have to bear the costs of the 
street ground up to the normal width, fifty- 
nine English feet, whereas the town has to 
pay for all the ground over this normal width. 

In carrying out a scheme Swedish towns 
have a good help in being allowed to acquire 
right of expropriation, not only for the 
carrying out of a complete plan, but also of 
the whole town districts, provided these are 
insanitary or overcrowded. 

The right of expropriation may also be 
acquired by a town in order to secure main 
roads for traffic over certain districts not 
included in the town plan. With regard to 
such districts the town has right to get. 
general rules laid down relating to the build- 
ing thereon without the necessity of making 
out a scheme for the streets. Our Swedish 
law enacts that the expropriation commis- 
sions must not take into consideration the 
increase in value which has resulted from 
the carrying-out of a town planning scheme.” 


DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman said they had learned a 
great deal from Sweden, and the Town 
Planning Act had been based more or less on 
what had been done in that country. They 
would watch the experience of Sweden and 
learn by it. 

Colonel] Plunkett considered that the passing 
of the Swedish Act of 1874 was the greatest 
achievement with regard to human civilisa- 
tion that they could owe to any country, 
and he thought they had much more to learn 
from Sweden than from Germany in the 
matter of town planning. 

Mr. J. Fels asked if the Swedish authorities 
had taken any step to give to the public 
the increased value of land due to public 
improvements. 

Dr. Lilienberg said he believed the matter 
would be dealt with by Parliament next 
year. 

City Improvement. 

Professor 8. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., 
of the Department of Civie Art, School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool, in 
the course of a paper on “ City Improvement” 
said :— 

“It is not often that an occasion arises 
for the planning of an entirely new town, 
but opportunities for making improvements 
are constantly happening. This is a Congress 
of architects, and our interest is in the first 
place an architectural one; therefore, im- 
portant as are those sociological, economic, 
and engineering problems which are always 
involved where an alteration in a city is 
projected, I propose to deal only with the 
architectural issues, and particularly with 
improvements in connexion with English 
towns. 

In an age of constant international com- 
munication, the barriers which separate 
nations in the direction of their arts are 
the first to be broken down. At a time when 
England and Germany exchange ideas by the 
frequent visits of their societies and deputa- 
tions, by international congresses and exhi- 
bitions, with cities like New York built 
up in a decade entirely from “ motifs” 
borrowed from European models of the past 
—at such times it is imperative that we 
look far afield. 

Lack of cohesion in style is, of course, 
more noticeable to us than to a foreigner. 
True we have had the influence of Mr. 
Norman Shaw in connexion with our 
domestic work, but it is to our monumental 
work that I particularly refer. In America 
they have had the strong personal influence 
of pioneers like the late Charles Follie 
MacKim, and in France a national style has 
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clung about the traditions of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The lack of cohesion in style 
which I see in this country may be largely 
due to the Gothic revival of 1870 and there- 
abouts, certainly its destructive influence 
was never quite felt in other countries as 
it has bees bake, = 

The expression of endurance, solidity, 

layfulness, elegance, etc., are wrapped up 
in questions of style and character. It is 
the correct expression of these things 
which is, after all, the important thing, 
and this can only be done by a sympathetic 
use of traditional forms and a recognition 
of style. 

Many of the worst features of modern 
architecture arise out of an exaggerated 
regard for the trivialities of modern life, 
or owing to a too evident desire to explain 
some detail of construction which it is felt 
must appear on the face of the work. 

But apart from this question of style, yet 
very closely allied to it, comes the question 
of scale. A comparison of London with 
Paris or with New York, or a comparison 
of our provincial towns, Liverpool, Birm- 
ingham, or Glasgow, with London, shows 
us that, after all, the esthetic value of a 
town approximates very nearly to its appre- 
ciation of scale. More than half the mistakes 
that are made in connexion with city im- 
provements in this country arise out of a 
lack of appreciation of scale. By scale I 
mean not only comparative size, but also 
comparative appropriateness and fitness. 
I mean that to make a town look big it 
must be framed up in hage but simple lines, 
be, filled in and interpenetrated by interests 
analytically separable and subordinate to 
one another. 

A great city must be built on a great 
scale; it must have wide streets, wide 
sidewalks, and big buildings simply com- 
posed ; it must concentrate its interests at 
points, and must not spread it about with 
reckless waste. I do not look disparagingly 
ahead ; on every side I see evidence of the 
need for a bigger scale, and the advent 
of the Ritz Hotel and Selfridge’s Store 
mark a change. Still, it is heartbreaking 
to think of the number of costly buildings 
that have been erected in London and our 
provincial towns during quite recent years 
which, though big in actual measurement, 
in scale exhibit a miserably poor appre- 
ciation of the importance of their place. It 
is only by a bigger comprehension and a 
better appreciation of the subtleties of design 
that we can hope to get better scale in the 
architecture and composition of our towns. 

In regard to sculpture, our system in 

this country seems to be to erect wherever 
possible portrait statues of great men. 
So far as I know this is quite a modern 
idea. I stand to be corrected, but I feel 
very strongly that the wsthetic value} of 
a piece of sculpture is the only value it 
possesses which is of any worth. Its 
esthetic value is proportionate to the power 
it can exert in arousing abstract feeling 
and not concrete ideas in the crowd. I 
feel that the portrait statue as such is best 
consigned to the gallery, to be regarded as 
a gallery piece, or should be treated as a 
bust or medallion surmounting a pedestal 
or supp¢rting a sculptured group of symbolic 
worth ; the right sort of sculpture to be 
placed in the city and amidst the crowd is 
such as tells an abstract tale—a figure of 
Liberty, Maternity, Justice, Peace, War, 
or some such symbolic subject inspiring 
to civic and national pride. 
_ The finest type of sculpture is that which 
is purely allegorical, which stands simply 
for the poetry of nature and of human life. 
This is misplaced midst the busy throng. 
It should be reserved for the quiet corner 
and for the park ; not the entrance gateway 
nor the centre of the main boulevard, but 
in the recesses of the green arbours, around 
the fountains, midst the flowers, where its 
intimacy with nature and its retirement 
from the throb of the city enables it to 
exercise a mystic charm. 
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Then we have the fountai 
standards, and other incidents of Po 
tarian kind. Fountains, |ike allegorical 
statues, are seen at their best ‘midst 
trees and in quiet and secluded spots. We 
need more non-traffic places in our cities. 
such places need not all be in the paris 
Here, in re-planning our cities, great im. 
provements could be made. The quietness 
of our railed-in squares corresponds in some 
oe ° what ere in my mind, 

nm conclusion, 1 may say we hear a 
deal about English architecture preeetving 
its English character. I am one of thow 
who look upon the expression of character 
as being an affectation when not a sub. 
conscious sort of thing. It is significant 
that at this Congress are representative 

many nations. Facilities for trave 
have made it inevitable that we be dependent 
upon" one another. We would be foolis) 
to close our eyes to the successes of our 
neighbours’; we would be as foolish to shut 
our doors upon the things of which we 
ourselves are proud. Year by year the 
architecture of the civilised world wil 
become more cosmopolitan and international, 
We should not resist, but should welcome 
such a result.” 


DISCUSSION. 


_ The Chairman said that Professor Adshead 
had raised so many points that it would take 
weeks adequately to discuss them. He 
gathered that his point was that their archi- 
tecture should be improved before they 
started town planning. Of course, style and 
scale were of importance, and he hoped that 
the excellent education which architects 
were receiving now would result in the 
turning out of men who would be able to do 
things on a large’ and fine scale. Professor 
Adshead had a very bad opinion of them, and 
regarded them very differently from Mr. 
John Burns, who thought they were doing 
rather well in this country, and better than 
any other. The author, however, thought 
they were at the bottom of the wheel 
But the conditions in this country wer 
very different from those in others. They had 
very little sun, and atmosphere had a great 
deal to do with materials and with effects 
They had stone now, but brick was the 
first material used in London. Their time 
for laying out London was in 1666, when 
the Great Fire took place. Wren then 

repared a magnificent plan which, had it 

n carried out, would have placed them 
in the position of being the admiration of the 
whole world. They had seen great schemes 
for laying out cities with every care taken 
to provide approaches to public building, 
and they had also in some towns seen streets 
laid out with picturesque effects and delight- 
ful vistas ; the streets winding about to ope 
up new vistas beyond. Perhiays some of these 
streets were, as Artemus Ward suit, 
“ Straighter than a corkscrew, but not © 
straight as arainbow.” However, he did bes 
see why they should not combine the he 
and this was what apparent!y was being 0 
in Sweden, for, after os there must be some 
limit to the straight line. 

Mr. S. Bylander, as an engineer, endorse 
Professor Adshead’s opinion »s to simpler 
and tition of detail. — oie 
Mr. R. Bassfell suggested ‘at 1 on be 
town planning no builder =! ould be allo 
to build on fruit plantations. “ 

The sitting closed with a \vte of than 
the readers of the papers. _ : 

In the East Gallery Mr. !. T- Hall presi 
the Secretary being Mr. C. H«rnson T “8, 
and papers were read on © reater ey 
by Mr. G. L. Pepler, and © The Rest 
Advertising,” by Mr. Richardson 
M.A., Hon. Sec. S:C.A.P.A. 




















Greater London. 


Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.J.. in a pepe ® 
“ Greater London,” said : —e 

“A glance at the map shows ‘a 
whereas London appears ‘«irly sinatra 
with radial roads. concentric commu 
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is bad. Radial railways also abound, but, 
except for the Underground, circumferential 
communication is not well catered for. The 
game remark applies also to trams, 

In detail many of these shortcomings are 
being gradually rectified, but the Town Plan- 
ning Act gives scope to look ahead, so that 
plans can be made to meet the growing evils 
and prevent their happening in new districts. 
No doubt we most of us know particular 
districts with certain peculiar in this 
respect, but for Greater London a definite, 
bold, comprehensive scheme is required. 

The interesting point to note in regard 
to the increase of population is that the 
increase is far larger in Greater London than 
in the centre. The reason, of course, is that 
improved transit is enabling the worker to 
get out to the more spacious suburbs, where 
land is cheaper. 

London County has an area of 6,620 acres 
of parks and open spaces, or about one- 
deventh of its whole area, but unfortunately 
it needs a special excursion to get to most of 
them, partly because of their position and 
partly because traffic is not allowed through 
them, as in Continental cities. 

One could find many more examples of the 
difficulties that confront one as soon as one 
begins to study the great London problem, 
but enough has been said to make it clear 
that the problem must be tackled as a whole, 
and tackled soon. This is, of course, no new 
idea, as the Traffic Commission laid the 
utmost emphasis on it, and the only diverg- 
ence of opinion is as to who the central 
authority should be. Moreover, the Town 
Planning Act has given the opportunity for 
the matter to be tackled, not only from a 
traffic basis, but also on the broad lines of 
general amenity and convenience. 

That the mere giving of general town- 
planning powers will solve the problem is 
unfortunately not the case, as has been 
clearly shown by the example of Berlin. 

Berlinand many of the municipalities round 
have exercised town-planning powers for a 
considerable time, but because each authority 
has exercised these powers quite indepen- 
dently of its neighbours the general result has 
been chaos, Berlin has, however, awakened 
to this difficulty, and the result has been that 
great town-planning competition, some of 
the splendid drawings sent in for which we 
have the privilege of seeing at this Conference. 
‘is instructive to note that the area given 
for consideration comprised Berlin and the 
outlying suburbs to a distance of fifteen 
miles, and that these authorities together 
put up 8.0002. for the competition, of which 
about 6,000/. was awarded in prizes. 

Turning to the consideration of a project 


that should relieve existing traffic pressure in 
the centre and at the same time make pro- 
vision for the future. The suggestion I wish 
2 briefly elaborate, and of course it is one 
that has previously been made in various 
— and has recently been most clearly put 
orward by Mr. D, Barclay Niven, is for a 
great girdle round London. Central improve- 


ments are so costly, although the traffic 
oe" more serious every day, that 
th npn appear wise to consider a scheme 
at might do a let to relieve central con- 


ee an! at the same time profitably 
cuburke </t Of green, link up existing 
= Ts, an! make provision for the future. 
a 4 lar vreater area than the present 
an Would be affected, and therefore the 
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i ae So poor that a great deal of traffic 
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follows the line of a good existing road. 
Fortunately also for its purpose, ning Bars 
it would cut through have developed longi- 
tudinally rather than laterally, so that the 
proposed road could be st 
narrowest parts. 

In a paper such as this on the general 
problem of Greater London it is not possible 
to go into the fullest detail of one suggested 
remedy, but briefly some of the advantages 
of such a ring road would be :— 

1. To provide a means by which a great 
deal of fast traffic could circle London instead 
of passing through. 

2. Generally to link up existing radial 
roads and outer suburbs. 

3. To open up a great deal of fresh land 
which, if properly town planned, could form 
an almost continuous garden suburb round 
Loudon, with the ring as its basis. 

4. Open land adjoining the ring could in 
many cases be preserved as park land, so that 
if boldly conceived and properly made it 
would form a great park way. 

5. It would assist the forming of outer 
markets and so save much produce going into 
London only to come out again. 

Now as to cost: The Development and 
Road Improvement Funds Act has estab- 
lished the principle that highways are a 
national as well as a local matter, and it is 
obvious that a great road such as this, linking 
up so many highways to all parts, has an 
especial national flavour. We see other 
nations and other portions of our Empire 
making their capitals national monuments, 
and surely London has paramount claims to 
such treatment. Compare the size and 
importance of London with Paris, and at the 
same time remember that Paris has recently 
entered into a scheme of improvements 
costing 36,000,000/. 

The average price of the land, balancing 
one thing against another, should not exceed 
5002. an acre, or a total of 4,800,000/. Of 
this the actual way, including roads, pleas- 
ance, and railway, would only take up a width 
of 326 ft., or a total area of 2,371 acres, 
leaving 7,229 acres to be resold or leased. 
No doubt sufficient land for oases could be 
retained and the balance sold to bring in an 
average of S00/. an acre on, say, 7,000 acres, 
making a total return of 5,600,0000. 

As regards construction : The two extrava- 
gances are a new bridge at Richmond and a 
tunnel at Woolwich. With regard to the 
former, it is a needed improvement; with 
regard to the latter, it would be a great boon, 
and a foot tunnel is already in hand. If 
these together cost at the outside 2,500,000/., 
it would be the only part of the scheme that 
would not pay for itself, and the amount is 
less than the probable ultimate net cost of 
the Strand to Holborn Improvement.” 


to cross at the 


The Restraint of Advertising. - 


Mr. Richardson Evans followed with a 
paper on “The Restraint of Advertising.” 
He said :— 

“Tt is the merest truism to say that one 
of the main objects of the movement of 
which this Conference is destined, we 
hope, to mark a memorable stage, is to 
secure in the cities and suburbs, in the 
towns and villages of the future, a reasonable 
standard of beauty. In availing myself 
of the privilege of drawing attention to 
another aspect of our common aim, I claim 
close kinship with all the other schools of 
thought represented here. 

Let me state at once the thesis I have to 
maintain. It is that if you want your good 
work to last, you must provide for the regu- 
lation of all forms of signs and notices which 
are addressed to the sight of those using 
public thoroughfares and public places in 
your cities beautiful, your garden suburbs, 
your model manufacturing quarters, your 
sagaciously planned lines of traffic and 
communication. You will observe that I 
do not use the word “advertisement.” 
I am sorry to have to do so even for the 
purpose of begging you to dismiss it from 
your thoughts 1s you accompany me in 
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the effort to arrive at a clear understanding 
of the real issue. What is in question is 
the limitation of the right of individuals 
to play for their own p and at their 
own discretion upon the eyes of their fellows. 

One other preliminary caution is necessary 
to secure a calm hearing of my case. I am 
—- not for prohibition but for regu- 
ation, and for regulation on lines which 
will be consistent with practical utility and 
convenience. It is a fundamental maxim 
with those for whom I presume to speak 
that grace and dignity in the aspect of a town 
is one of the chief utilities. But we do not 
say that it is the only utility. Our doctrine 
is that the other utilities can be and ought 
to be reconciled with the utility of beauty— 
using the word “‘ beauty” in the largest and 
truest sense. The great painters have not 
always found their finest material in the 
loveliness of Nature or in the works which 
the hand of man had deliberately sought to 
make splendid or pleasing. There is a 
glory in a sunset over the hundreds of smoke- 
belching chimneys of a vast industrial 
metropolis as well as a charm in the sunset 
over a lonely stretch of fenland. 

I appeal with particular confidence to the 
architect members of this Congress. They 
are by the very law of their being lovers 
of the picturesque. It is not any single 
design that pleases them, but the grace and 
propriety of the whole prospect. There are 
landscape effects in the town as well as 
landscape effects in the country. Architects 
have been very jealous in the past for the 
preservation of that town landscape. When 
we sought to protect the glorious views which 
used to be seen from our London bridges 
and river banks from profanation by blazing 
signs on whisky towers and tea towers, 
it was in this Institute that we found our 
most enthusiastic and effective allies. For 
the time being we failed; but the ideal 
at which we aimed can still be attained in 
the better world which the Town Planning 
Act will bring into being. 

Some of those whom I am addressing will 
perhaps inquire whether the Advertisement 
Regulation Act of 1907 does not provide 
adequate machinery of defence. I must 
say with sorrow that it does not. We 
believe that the practically unanimous assent 
of both branches of our Legislature to the 
passing of that measure was an event of 
historic importance, for it asserted for the 
first time in the history of British juris- 
prudence the principle that the beauty of the 
out-of-door world is a natural asset which 
national authority is bound to recognise and 
safeguard. But as yet the new law only 
permits prohibition in tracts or spots of 
exceptional beauty. It is no doubt a great 
advance that the Lake District in the three 
counties of Westmorland, Cumberland, and 
Lancashire is absolutely secure from any 
fresh display, and that in other counties 
areas of less extent are safe. But I am 
afraid the Home Office would hardly sanction 
by-laws for the infinite number of streets and 
villages which would be glad to have them. 

The vital point here and to-day is that 
the administrators of town-planning societies 
or companies have the power which less 
fortunate authorities have sought—in vain 
as yet—to obtain. 

All the security which I desire to see 
established could be obtained by a simple 
rule, that everybody would understand 
beforehand, and that could be enforced 
by the impartial adjudication of the measur- 
ing-tape. Time does not allow me to go 
into technical illustrations of the practical 
working of the covenants I suggest. But 
the principles can be brietly indicated :-— 

1. As regards signs on buildings. 

(a) No letter to exceed a prescribed size. 

‘(b) The sign not to be above a prescribed 
height above the ground level. 

(c) The space occupied by the sign to 
have a defined ratio to the whole 
superficies of the exterior. 

(d) The sign to be on the surface of the 
wall and be part of its substance 
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Where, as an exception, hanging 
signs are approved, there would be, 
of course, conditions for structural 
security. : 
(e) In certain cases it might be provided 
that the sign should be only in a 
rescribed position. 

The os ete pe of course, from 
prohibition to latitude, in accordance with 
the character of the area from which the 
sign would be visible, whether manufacturing, 
commercial, residential, or public pleasure 
round. : 
: 2. As regards poster display and bills 
containing official announcements or relating 
to matters of public interest, the directors 
themselves ought, I think, to provide 
reasonable facilities—retaining ownership in 
the sites and structures, and letting spaces 
at fixed rates. Where the hoarding form 
would be suitable it should have a neat 
architectural character and the bills should 
be disposed strictly within the frame. _ 

I venture to claim that it is possible 
to give reasonable liberty for those who 
want to announce themselves or their 
concerns, while they would gain by the 
existence of restrictions on the licence of 
others. The community at large would 
be free from the haunting fear that the beauty 
they valued was in daily jeopardy ; architects 
would be encouraged to do their finest work 
by the certainty that it would not be de- 
graded by after-treatment or by an incon- 
gruous environment, while the creation 
of garden cities would be rendered an assured 
commercial success in virtue of the fact that 
the policy of authoritative control would 
guarantee the preservation in unimpaired 
and ever-increasing beauty of features which 
no town of haphazard growth can offer. 


CONFERENCE BANQUET. 


In the evening the Conference Banquet 
was held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C., 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, in the chair. 
There were also present :— 

Abbey, Mr. E. A.. R.A. Butlin, Mr. Henry T., 
Adams, Mr. Maurice B. President of the Royal 


Adams, Mr. T College of Surgeons 
Adshead, Professor Bylander, Mr. 8. 


Aldridge, Mr. H. R, Cackett, Mr. J. T. 
Alma-Tadema, Sir L., Calvert, Mr. R. 
O.M., R.A. Cameron, Dr. R. M. 


Ambler, Mr. H. 
Ambler, Mr. Louis 
Ambler, Mr. T. 
Ashby, Dr. 7.. M.A. 
Ayrton, Mr. Maxwell 
Ayrton, Mrs. M. 


Capper, Prof. 8. H. 
Caroe, Mr. W. D. 
Casciani, Miss E. 
Cattaneo, Avv. Mario 
Chariewood, Mr. H. C. 
Chubb, Sir George, Bart. 


Baillie, Mr. J. T. Clapham, Mr, F. Dare 
Baker, Mr. F. G. Clarke, Mr. H. Chat- 
Baker, Mr. Francis S., feild 

President of the Royal Clarke, Mrs. H. Chat- 


Architectural 
of Canada 
Baker, Mrs. 
Barrow, Mr. E. R 
Bartlett, Mr. G. 
Batsford, Mr. Herbert 


feild 
Clarke, Mr. Max, Mayor 
of Holborn 
Clausen, Mr. G., R.A. 
Clayden, Mr. Cecil 
Clyne, Mr. 


Institute 


A. 
Bayard, Monsieur J. Colleutt, Mr. T. E. 
Beck, Mr. T. F. Colton, Mr. W. Zz... 
Becker, Mr. R. A.R.A. 
Bennett, Alderman Colvin, Mr Sidney, 
Archer D.Litt. 


Beswick, Mr. H. 
Beswick, Mrs. 
Blagburn, Mr. T. 
Blomme, Monsieur A. 
Blomme, Monsieur H. 
Blount, Mr. G. L. W. 
Blow, Mr. A. 
Biow, Mr. Detmar 
Blundell, Mr. J. 
Bond, Mr. Francis 
Bond, Mr. G. E.. Presi- 
dent Society of Archi- 
tects 
Bonfiglietti, Cay. 
Rodolfo R. 
Bonnier, Monsieur Louis 


Copeman, Mr. H,. J. 

Cornes, Mr. J. 

Cornford, Mr, L. Cope 

Cox, Mr. Herbert 

Crace, Mr. J. D. 

Croft, Mr. E., R.A. 

Cross, Mr. A. W. S., 
Vice-President R.I.B.A. 

Cullen, Mr. A. 

Davidge, Mr. W. R 

Davidson, Mr, J. W. 

Davison, Mr. T. Raffles 

Dawber, Mr. BE. Guy, 
Vice-President RUI.B.A 

Dawber, Mrs. 

Dawnay, Mr. A. D., J.P. 


Ing. 


Bonnier, Monsieur Marc Dewes, Mr. W- 
Bourdon, Professor E. Dick, Mr. R. Burns 
Box, Mr. § Dircks, Mr. Rudo'f 
Brinckmann, Herr Dr. Dobie, Mr. W. Glen 
AE Doll, Mr. ¢C. Fitzroy 


Brock. Mr. T., RA. 
D.C.L A. 


Brodie, Mr. fee 8 
Bromley, Mr. Andrew 
Brown, Mr. C. J 


Dous, Monsieur A. 
Dowdall, Mr. H. 
Chaloner, M.A. 
Driver, Mr. D. G., Secre- 
tary of the Architec- 


Brown, Prof. G. Bald. tural Association 

wins M.A Drury. Mr. A., A.R.A. 
Burnham, Mr. Daniel, Dunington, Miss L. A’ 
Chairman of the Dunn, Mr. J. B.. Presi- 
American Commission ent, Edinburgh Archi- 
of Fine Arts tectural Association 
surmmham, Mrs. D. H. Dunn, Mrs. 

Burns, The Right Hon. Durham, Mr. F. R. 
John, M.P Raton, Mr, F. A 

Busk, Sir Edward Eberstadt, Prof. Dr. 
3utler, Mr. C. MeArthor Rud. 

Butler, Mr. FE. Fecles, Mr. T. E. 


Edinburgh, The Lord 
ellis, Mr. A 
is, Mr, A. 
Emerson, Sir Wm. 
English, Mr. C. W. 
Farrow, Mr. F. R. 
Fleoming, Mr. T. H., 
President, Wolver- 
hampton Architects 
Association 
Fletcher, Mr. Banister 
Flockton, Mr. C. B. 
Ford, Mr. 8. 
Forshaw, Mr. E. 
hw a Sir George, 
R.A. 


Fraser, Mr. P. M. 
Fraser, Mrs. P. M. 
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Garbutt, Mr. Matthew 
Gardner, Prof. P., LL.D. 
George, Mr. Ernest, 


A.R.A. 
Gibb, Sir George 
Gibbs, Mr. E. M. 
Gijselijnck, Monsieur 
Gomme, Mr. G. L., 

Clerk to the L.C.c. 
Gonsalez, Mrs. 
Goteh, Mr. J. A, 
Gow, Mr. A. C.. RA 
Hale, Mr. W. J. 
Hale, Mrs. 
Hall. Mr. Edwin T. 
Ilali, Mr. H. A. 
Hallman, Wr. Per 
Hamp, Mr. Stanley 


Hare, Mr. Henry T., 
Hon. Secretary R.1.B.A. 
Hare, Mrs. 


Haslock, Mr. W. E. 
Head, Mr. Christopher 
Heem, Mr. P. de 
Hegemann, Herr Dr. W. 
Hegemann, Frau 
Hénard, Monsieur E. 
Higgs, Mr. F., President 
of the Institute of 
Builders 
Holden, Mr. B. E. 
Holmes, Mr. Basil 
Homan, Mr. EF. H 
Hornblower, Mr. G. 
Hornblower, Mrs 
Horner, Mr. Leonard, 
President of the 
London Master Builders’ 
Association 
Horsfall, Mr. T. C., J.P. 
Howard, Mr. Ebenezer 
Hubbard, Mr. George, 
F.8.A. 
Hubbard, Mrs. 
Hudson, Mr. A. A. 
Hodson, Mr. John 
Hunt, Mr, John 
Hunter, Dr. 
Hutchings, Mr. W. 
Hutchinson, Mr. C. E. 
I’Anson, Mr. E. B. 
I’Anson, Miss 
James, Mr. T. E. L. 
Jekyll, Col. Sir H., 
K.C.M.G 


Jenkins, Mr. G. H. 
Jenkins, Mrs. 
i Mr. W. Goscombe, 


John, Mrs. Goscombe 

Johnson, Mr. W. Tem- 
pleton 

Johnson, Mrs. W. Tem- 
pleton 

Keen, Mr. Arthur, Presi- 
dent of the Architec- 
tural Association 

Keen, Mrs 

Keith, Mr. W. G. 

Kent, Mr. E. A. 

Keppie, Mr. John 

Ker. . Hugh 

Keys, Prof. D. R.. M.A. 

Keys, Mr. N_ A., B.A, 

Kirby, Mr. Edmund 

Lanchester, Mr. H. ¥. 

Lanchester. Mrs. 

Lazarus, Mr. E. M. 

Lemeunier, Monsieur M. 

Lenoble, Monsieur H. 

Lever, Mr. W. H. 

Linton, Sir J., P.R.I. 

Litchfield, Mr. F. 

Lofthouse, Mr, T. A. 

Lofthouse, Miss 

Lorimer, Mr. R. S., 
RS.A 

Lorimer, Mrs. 

Louvet, Monsieur A. 

Linens. Mr. J. Seymour, 


Lundelberg. Mr. K. W, 

Lutyens, Mr. E. L. 

Lutyens, Lady Emily 

MacAlister, Mr. Tan, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

MacAlister, Mrs, 

McDonne!l, The Hon. Sir 
ore KA.B., 
; ). 


March, Herr Dr. 

March, Frau 

Mawson, Mr. T. H. 

May. Mr. W. H.. Presi- 
dent Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society 
Meade, Mr. T. de 
Courey 

Mears. Mr. F. C. 
Mechelen, Monsieur A. 

n 


a 
Meredith, Mr, P. W. 
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Statham, 





Mitchell - Withers, Mr. 


J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, Mrs. 

oenaert, Monsieur R, 

oira, Prof, Gerald 


Murray, Mrs. John 
Nield, Mr. G. E. 
Nield, Mr. H., M.P 


Olkdrieve, Mr. W. T 

Osler, Mr. F. 

Paget, Sir R., Bart. 

Painter, Mr. A. E. 

Painter, Mr. F. G., 
Chairman City Lands 
Committee 

Parker, Sir Gilbert, M.P 

Paterson, Mr. A. N. 

Payne, Mr. E. H. 

Peach, Mr. C_ Stanley 


Pepler, Mr. G. L. 
— Mr. Sydney, 
Ss 


S.A. 
Pick, Mr. 8. Perkins 
Pirie, Mr. J. M. 
Pirie, Mrs. 
Pite. Prof. A. Beresford 
Pite. Mr. W. A. 
“a. Mr. Hayward, 


Plunkett, Count, G.N., 
B.L., B.8.A. 


Plunkett, : Countess 
— i: a 


Porzelt, Dr. 

Prentice, Mr. A. N. 

Press, Mr. T. 

Ramsey, Mr, N. F. 

Ramsey, Mrs. 

Rathbone, Mr. Edmund 

Rau. Herr Karl 

Redesdale, The Rt. Hon. 
the Lord, GCO.V.O. _ 

Reid, Right Hon. Sir 
George 

Renton, Mr. J. Hall. 

Rey, Monsieur Augustin 
v, Madame 

Rhodes, Mr. Paul 

Rice, Mr. F. G. 

Rickards, Mr. FE. A. 

Robinson, Mr. C. M. 

Robinson, Mrs. C. M 


Robinson, Miss Fother- 
gill 

Roe. Mr. R. M 
Rondoni, Cav. Mg. M 
Rose. Mr. A. Winter 
Ruddle, Mr. A. W. 
Ruddle, Miss : 
Schobbens, Monsieur J 
Schultz, Mr. R. Weir 


Scott, Mr W. 
Seth-Smith, Mr. W. H. 
Shelton, Mr. A. W. 
Shepherd, Mr. H. 
Shepherd, Mr. W. 
Sheppard, Mr. W. T. 
Shillitoe, Mr. W. W 
Simpson, Mr. C. 
Simpson, Mr. Gilbert 
Simpson. Mr. John W. 
Southall, Mr. B. N. 
Souza, Monsieur R. de 
Spielmann, Mr. Marion, 
P.S.A 


Spurling, Mr. J. 
Spurling, Mrs. 
Statham, Mr. H. H. 
Miss 
Stenning, Sir Alexander 
Stenning, Lady 
Stokes, Mrs. Leonard 
Stollery, Mr. F. 
Stone, Mr. 
R.A 


Strauss, Monsieur 1, 
Stryker, Mong‘eur F. de 
Stiibben, Herr Dr 
Sullivan, Mr. L. 8. 
Swales, Mr. Francia 
Tanner, Mr. A. W. 
Tanner, Mr. C. 
Tanner, Sir 
1.8.0, 
Tanner, Mr. Henry, jun. 
Tayler, Mr. H. G. 
Taylor, Mr. Andrew T., 
R.C.A 


Marcus, 


Henry, 


Thomas, Sir A. Brum- 

well 

Thomas, Mr. P. Ek. T. 

Thomas, Miss 

Thompson, Alderman 
W., Chairman National 
Housing and Town 
Planning Council 

Thornyeroft, Mr. Hamo, 


Tompkins, Mr. H. W. 
Townsend, Mr. C. Har- 


rison 

Traill, Mr. G. 
Triges, Mr. H. Inigo 
Tubbs, Mr, P. B. 
Tubbs, Mrs. 

Unwin, Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, Mrs. Raymond 
Usadel, Herr F 

Usadel. Frau 

Van Kuijek, Monsieur F. 
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Van Langendonck, Mr. Webb, Lady 
Van Loghem, Mr. J. B. Weverii, Gun. 4. 
Van A Welch, Mr. J. W. 
Verrey, H, Whall, Mr. 0. Ww 
v Mr. ie, Presi- Wheeler, Mr, P, 

f White, Mr. F. A. 
White, Mr. W. Henry 
White, Mrs W. Henry 
Whitty, Mr. J. 
Whitty, Mrs, 
Witliamson, Mr. J. 4 
Wilmot, Mr. J. ¢, 
Wilson, Mr. C, L. 
Wilson, Mrs. 


Wood, Mr. E- 
Wood, Dr. Gay 


Warren, Mrs. E. P. 
Warwick, Mr. §. 
aterhouse, Mr. J. W., 
Waterhouse, Mr. Paw 
Watkins, Mr. C. food, 
Watkins, Mrs. C Worthington, Mr, P. § 
Watkins, Mr. J. H. Worthington, Mrs, 
Watson, Mr. A. PF. Yates, Mr. T. C. 
Watson, Mr. T. H. Yates, Mrs. T. C. 
Watson, Mr. T, L. Young, Mr. Clyde 
Wauters, Mr. A. Young, Mr, G. P. Kk. 
ba ow Sir Aston, C.B., 


The loyal toasts having been suitably 
proposed te the President and honoured, 
The Right Hon. John Burns, M_P., in pro- 
ing the toast of “The Royal Institute of 
Britis Architects and the Town Planning 
Conference,”’ said this was the first time in 
his official career he had come in contact 
with this great profession, but he had on 
previous occasion met their President. The 
meeting took place in a crowd, in a certain 
uare, twenty-four years ago. He (Mr. 
Burns) had been lured there by a bold spirit 
and great artist, William Morris, and he 
took part in some very human proceedings, 
which, perhaps, were not so artistic as 
many people would have called them at the 
time. On that occasion their President 
was a special constable, and he (Mr. Burns) 
was a potential defendant. Another great 
man, whose views were beginning, as London 
increased in size, to be more appreciated than 
they were fifty years ago, was also present 
ohn Ruskin, and he was so impressed 
with what he saw that he offered himself as 
a witness in subsequent proceedings. Even 
then his (the speaker's) instincts were artistic, 
because they had the greatest picture gall 
in the world on the north, a beautiful chure 
on the east, and he was mapping out m 
imagination the new Mall and processional 
That week’s eee had — 
t deal in bringing town planning betc 
the public. He lad one fault to find with 
architects. In his judgment they had been 
too long on a in an elevated position 
above the crowd. It was time they got down 
and mixed with the people who were ther 
paymasters in many respects. His _— 
tion was that the architects, having, begu 
so well by giving a vogue to town — 
and to the popular side of architectur’, 
i by all reasonable 
should continue the work by al! oe 
means in their power. As cities gre 
stood to reason money would be 
for improvement schemes if — t : 
all other towns were to be besntiful | a 
people thus became paymasters, al : 
medical officer, surveyor, engineer, 5 the 
architect would be called upon to vost 
requirements of those great gps sor 
As cities grew, as population ur ood 
as the townward trend increased, — : 
to reason that with a city like oye ; 
five million le to-day we — : 
greater London of nine or ten mil _ ; 
we should not allow the civ, prise’ 
architectural destiny of Se hho lack 
bard ih ce 
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pro ession had ce beg 
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hitecture. The Royal Institute and other 
bal ged and i eenen 
for that great ¢ “ane pe = 
but they must remember t oF responsibility 
orardt the Greet, Sy cole talked soout 
in the building trade, People ag 
the decline of craftemanship, but he did not 
telieve it, for he thought that bricks, for 
instance, were better laid than ever. The 
apprenticeship system was declining, and 
it became increasingly necessary that 
architects in carrying out their great schemes 
should see that there was no falling-off 
in the quality of the work, but that it should 
be equal to the best tradition. Apart from 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters, painters, and 
plumbers, there was that excellent body 
of men, #.¢., the clerks of works—a type of 
man, he believed, unequalled anywhere 
ese; and this question of apprenticeship 
vas important to all of them. Why, it 
might be asked, should London be beautiful ? 
(ne reason was that an architecturally 
beautiful London could vie with Paris and 
Vienna and Berlin as an attraction to the 
world. It was already a dangerous rival 
to those cities. How many people realised 
that an average of 80,000 strangers visited 
London every day, and that beauty was 
profitable on the whole ? Beauty in towns 
was, in the long run, profitable and economi- 
cal, and it behoved the ratepayer to recog- 
nise the fact. It might be said that his plan 
was along process. Fifty or even a hu 
years was not much in the history of a 
country, and it had taken Paris 150 years 
to reverse the hideous conditions which 
Voltaire found there. We were making 
greater progress in the improvement of 
London during the last forty years than 
relatively Paris did for the first century to 
which Voltaire referred. On leaving the 
vuildhall last Monday he could not hel 
feeling how ih great architectural oan 
were not always right. Sir Christopher 
Wren, when he ys his great plan for 
the improvement of London—would that 
the Bumbles of his day had allowed him to 
carry it out !—proposed that “‘all church- 
yards, gardens, and unnecessary vacuities ” 
were to be placed outside the town, and 
yet they found him later arranging that all 
buildings should have opposite and in front 
of them @ strip of vacant land that should 
te equal in extent to the length of the 
facade, and they would see that carried 
out in the beautiful Greenwich Hospital. 
He trusted that architects would realise 
their influence on the public. The Town 
Planning Conference had been one of the 
nost brilliant public functions he had ever 
witnessed in the course of his thirty years 
of public life. Architects should take to 
heart from the interest that was evidenced 
in the conference that they were influencing 
people in many ways, He had compara- 
tely little to add upon the conference, 
% it would be ungracious on his part if 
theruultted to say that Mr. Stokes deserved 
swell gorse thanks for his work in con- 
bit with the Conference and the exhi- 
_— at Burlington House. Mr. Simpson, 
z red, deserved the praise of all 
tear gathering around him such an 
‘st band of workers. Government 
artments to-day were more open to the 

demand { . 
were. 


or open spaces th 
He Suggested once : ain to the City Cor- 
boration, in the frien iest spirit, that when 
na dig Paul’s Bridge was built there 
upd four bridges within a space of 
ys) yds. By a still completer scheme 
be might build one of the most magnificent 
=, ies ft. or 120 ft. wide, with a low 
the Be with three arches, something like 
Ot Alexandre ITI. in Paris, and by the 
bite race _o' other bridges secure a 
— of the Thames. He still sug- 
; a the City Corporation and the 
ounty Couucil were near enough 
mengh Horo and ought to be decent 
be viling friends. A bold scheme would 
gly sanctioned by the yers 
th authorities, and if he could get 
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the Lord Mayor and the Chairman of the 
London County Council into one room 
he would take good care to lock them in 
until they came to a decision. The public 
authorities concerned would be well advised 
if, before they completed their plans for the 
new bridge, they would listen to the archi- 
tects and to the artist and the engineer as 
well as to the policemen, as to where, how, 
and when that particular bridge should be 
built. Another suggestion he would make 
was that the vacant pedestal on Westminster 
seg opposite the Boadicea statue, should 
be filled by a statue of Florence Nightingale. 
So far as he could speak for the Ministry, he 
concluded, especially for the Premier, Lord 
Crewe, and Lord Beauchamp, he could 
assure them that they had sympathisers 
in their efforts to improve towns and achieve 
town planning. 

The President briefly replied, and said he 
was not aware that architects sat upon a 
pedestal, but Mr. Burns seemed to know, and 
so they had better act on his advice. He had 
already said Mr. Burns had made the Con- 
ference possible ; he should like to add that 
Mr. Burns had made it a success. His speech 
that night was invigorating, and his speech 
at the Guildhall was inspiring. As to the 
members of' the Institute, the thanks of all 
were due first of all to Mr. Simpson for the 
enormous amount of trouble he had taken in 
the matter ; and after Mr. Simpson came in 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, on whose shoulders 
fell the almost entire trouble of getting up 
the Exhibition at Burlington House, which 
was such a great success. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O., 
then proposed the toast of “* Art, Literature, 
and Science.” He first offered congratula- 
tions upon the great success of the Exhibi- 
tion. He did not think he had in the course 
of his long life over attended an Exhibition 
which was more pregnant in every sense of 
the word than that Exhibition, and it had 
been a revelation to many people. It was as 
well that they should honour Art that evening 
for they were indeed themselves artists, and 
sometimes he thought that the form of art 
they had adopted was the one which was the 
most beneficial to the rest of mankind. It 
was only within a certain number of years 
that the world had realised the full civilising 
and educational power of exhibitions of 
works of the finest art. We all admit it and 
nobody admitted it more than the class to 
which for so many years—so many centuries 
—such exhibitions were all but closed. It 
must be a great pleasure to many hard- 
working men to find themselves in the great 
galleries, surrounded by the works of the 
greatest artists, but he often thought of the 
return to their often miserable homes after 
their enjoyment. But that was where the 
architect came in, and by such work as was 
being done by this Conference see that 
there should be no more of these violent 
contrasts. He believed their great Exhibi- 
tion would bear fruit—i.e., that people when 
they returned from work or enjoyment 
should go home to something that was 
healthy, clean, and, as far as possible, attrac- 
tive—but the result would be to sweep away 
the slums and poisonous influences with 
which their lives were surrounded, and raise 
the ple to the proper dignity that they 
should occupy in the world, and 80 make 
them better citizens. He believed this would 
come to pass, for he saw from the Exhibition 
that there were many thoughtful and artistic 
men at work on this great object. With the 
toast he coupled the names of Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, OAL, R.A., Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
and Professor Dr. Rud. Eberstadt. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema, in response for Art, 
said he had to answer for the three graces— 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, for they 
were so closely related that they must be a 
little more than sisters. It was a great 


happiness to live for the beautiful, and it had 


been a t pleasure to hear the Rt. Hon. 
John Ase As that in his earlier days his 
tastes and feelings were exalted by seeing 
the beauties of Westminster Abbey and other 
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buildings, and he (the speaker) felt quite 
envious when he heard him. He was glad 
that so much attention was now given to the 
lastic beautiful in the way of education. 

e wanted that because literature could not 
produce an image ini the mind—a view and 
colour of a thing which had never been seen 

before. Art was understood by the people of 
all nations, and without Art civilisation was 
nothing. When architects built schools and 
public buildings they should not forget the 
painter and sculptor to decorate them. Art 
was a beautiful thing, but it must not be 
severed from intelligence and aim. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in response for Litera- 
ture, said that a distinguished member of 
their profession was carrying out an impor- 
tant addition to the British Museum, which 
they were proud of, and which was a credit 
to the architect ; and a private landowner in 
London had been peg out an enter- 
prising piece of town nning—a wide 
approach to this new wing of the Museum. 
A large number of houses’had been sacrificed 
in doing so, and a large and spacious crescent 
laid out. So far as the ground plan went, it 
seemed to be a great achievement and a 
handsome addition to London, but some of 
them were a little apprehensive as to the 
elevations and architectural features. There 
had been features introduced in Bloomsbury 
which it would make them unhappy to see 
repeated or imitated in this new crescent, 
and it was to be hoped that that would be 
avoided. He had been asked what town 
planning had to do with literature, and his 
reply was that literature had to do with every- 
thing. And literature could not but .* 
interested in any question which vitally 
concerned both the private contentment and 
happiness of the community, and the collec- 
tive welfare of crowds as town planning. It 
was an age of great urban concentration and 
of country districts being swallowed up by 
great centres of population, that in existing 
conditions not only spread with great 
rapidity, but eat like canker into the heart of 
the country. It was these conditions which 
made the spread of towns a matter of 
dismay to those who love their native land, 
and it was these conditions which the 
members of the Conference were trying to 
counteract. They began late, and how 
different would have been the character of 
England if this enterprise had begun fifty 
years before this urban concentration began ! 
How different would have been these urban 
districts which now seemed permanently 
disfigured by the spread of population. 

Professor Dr. Eberstadt having responded 
for “ Science,” 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., proposed the 
last toast, ‘“‘ The Guests,” coupled with the 
names of Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Chicago, 
Monsieur Louis Bonnier, Paris, and Mr. 
Leslie Vigers, President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. In doing so he said their guests, 
who had come from all parts of the world, 
were largely the exhibitors at the exhibition, 
Though Mr. Burns did not seem to recom- 
mend modesty to them, they would not so 
quickly throw off that quality which up to 
now they had been supposed to possess, and 
they gladly admitted that their guests had 
a great deal to teach them in regard to 
town planning. He might say that it 
was quite certain that town planners did 
not intend to sweep away monuments 
and ancient beauty. Their object was to 

reserve these things and make them, as 

fessor Baldwin Brown had said, centres 
of attraction to towns. 

Mr. Burnham, in response, said the history 
of the present movement was a short one— 
it went back less than ten years, though 
preceding that there had been town planning 
psy the one in France, followed by 
those in Austria and Italy were the chief 
ones. During the last ten years there had 
been manifested in large sections of the 
— — a — in town 

janning, though the work so far had been 
Pe in a disjointed manner, because the 
best that any one nation could do for itself 
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was not equal to that done them all 
working together, exchanging i Such 
interest had been felt in the subject that 
those most deeply and earnestly engaged 
in the movement a to need a sort of 
University at which they = attend, 
and it did not surprise them that London 
had supplied it. London might be slow—she 
was as compared with America in alertness 
and quickness, but it was like the old story 
that when the lion spoke the other voices 
in the forest were no longer heard. The 
guests had been interested in what they had 
seen, and they had had the opportunity— 
a great thing to those interested in the study 
of town planning—of meeting each other 
and seeing the best work of each other 
exhibited in magnificent halls and superbly 
arranged and hung. It enriched them 
beyond measure, and no man could go away 
from that conference without carrying 
sheaves more valuable than those he brought 
—more humble perhaps, but with more power 
to realise. City planning meant some- 
thing far better than the mere shaping 
of streets—it meant that men had come to 
realise it, because it was a universal 
movement, that men had come into line 
up to a certain level, and that level was 
for the first time, if it meant anything, a 
readiness to consider each other's work. 
Many of them would say that one of the 
best memories of their life was the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Town 
Planning Conference. 

M. Louis Bonnier, in response, spoke in 
French. Having read a telegram from M. 
Dausset expressing that gentleman’s regret 
at not being able to attend the conference, 
he referred to the important character of 
the conference and to its success. 

Mr. Vigers said, in reply, that the members 
of the Surveyors Institution offered the 
Institute hearty congratulations upon the 
success of the great conference, and especially 
for the exhibition which was _ being 
held at the Royal Academy Galleries. 
The Surveyors’ Institution was, of course, 
much interested in the laying out of land 
and the planning of towns, and they looked 
forward to the Town Planning Act for great 
assistance in many ways. Personally he 
hoped to be able to develop a large tract of 
land which had been held up for the last 
three years owing to the disagreement of 
three local authorities, and he hoped with 
the assistance of the Rt. Hon. John Burns 
to persuade one or all of those authorities 
to accept a plan for laying out that estate. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. D. H. Burnham (Chicago) presided 
over the morning sitting on Thursday, 
October 13, when Mr. W. Tanner, F.R.LB.A., 
was the Secretary. 

Greeting from America. 

The Secretary read a letter from the 
American Civic Association stating :—“ With 
you the American Civic Association, repre- 
senting the organised movement for civic 
improvement in all of North America, 
regards as one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times the growing interest in and appre- 
ciation of the value of comprehensive city 
and town planning. We congratulate the 
Royal Institute of British Architects upon 
the —— service it has rendered to the 
general subject in urging the passage of the 
British Town Planning Act pa in arranging 
fo. your present Town Planning Conference. 
We assure you of our earnest desire to 
co-operate closely and effectively with you 
in the world-wide propaganda for cit 
planning, which we consider, briefly tated, 
a substitution of order and method with a 
close weaving of the practical and wsthetic 
for haphazard effort in city making.” 


The City Development Plan. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin then read a pa 
on this subject, from which we take: the 
following :— , 

“Mr. John Burns’s Town Planning Act 
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has wisely concentrated the attention of. 
town planners in England mainly on the 
development of the still unbuilt-on areas 
round existing towns where the greatest 
damage is now taking place. We must, 
however, not suppose that we can consider 
the suburban areas by themselves. 
planning really involves ~ whole — 
of the proper organisation of city life. e 
high degree of specialisation upon which 
modern industry and life d points to 
the probability that a very large proportion 
of the population of civilised countries will 
continue to live in, or immediately about, 
great city centres. The growth of our 
industrial towns during the last century 
found us unprepared. We need to bring 
into our city life that guiding oversight 
and direction in making the best of the 
facilities which its position affords, and that 
proper correlation of all the different parts 
which are found so essential in a great 
modern industrial concern. - 

The first thing to be done in relation to 
the extension plan is to determine the general 
lines on which the city should be en- 
couraged to develop ; determine which areas 
it is important to reserve for industrial 
purposes, for — new railway accom- 
modation, docks, harbours, warehouses, etc., 
and which should be devoted to residences 
of various classes, 

In considering the general form which it 
is desirable that town development should 
take two extremes may be mentioned. 
Either the town may extend in solid con- 
tinuous rings, like the rising of flood water 
in a shallow basin, or it may increase by 
the growth of numerous detached townlets 
spreading from some centre, such as an 
existing village or a railway-station on the 
outskirts of the town, 

The essential idea that after a certain size 
the development of a city should be by the 
formation of supplementary centres on the 
outskirts, and the recognition of the import- 
ance of securing that the indefinite expansion 
of these and the central town into closely 
built up areas should be checked, and that 
defining belts of park, woodland, or open 
country should be reserved, seems to me 
of the utmost importance, 

If towns of great size are to be wholesome 
dwelling places, it seems necessary to adopt 
one of two courses. Either we must give to 
every house a considerable extent of ground, 
which means spreading the town over an 
excessively large area, increasing unduly the 
distances which have to be travelled and 
creating the maximum difficulty in supplying 
and maintaining all the various services and 
conveniences of communal life, either 
material or social; or we must develop on 
the principle of grouping our buildings 
together in certain parts and leaving adequate 
open spaces around each group. This seems 
to me both the right and natural course. It 
is rendered easy by modern means of transit, 
ange by street tramways, which have 

n found hitherto, perhaps, the most 
efficient means of conveying large numbers of 
peopie about urban areas. It renders easier 
and less costly the distribution of water, light, 
heat, telephone, and all other such con- 
veniences, and at the same time fosters a 
much more interesting and varied character 
of development. City life is essentially co- 
operative in character, and I do not think 
that the ideal city life will be the setting of 
every individual house within its own quarter- 
acre plot of garden, but rather the placing of 
groups of houses within their own h 
acres of park. This is the method of develop- 
ment that has in past times been ted 
when sufficiently highly organised grou ve 
made settlements for themselves. fn the 

t ecclesiastical etsablishments of the 
iddle Ages, for example, we find this method 
adopted, and, to take a most extreme example, 
it is said that in the days of its glory the 
Palace of Versailles has housed as many as 
ten Byron ple—the ulation of a 
small town—all sharing enjoying those 
glorious parks and gardens which peo Bisse 
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considerations must influence the w; county, 
ighways and — roads. wee a _ 
" Having sett the purpose of diff 

areas, determined the general character 4 ce 


wth and the approximate direct; attempt 
irable for main Ry subsidiar — on any? 
idiary highways t of 
the town planner finds himself with the meus © 
following component parts out of which t topogral 
make his design—namely, the main centr. ancient 
point or climax dominating the whole, the — 
centres in definite proportion and ror 
relation to it, and the main highways linking ween 
them up, the whole giving the bones or main origina 
framework of the design. Many of the “ - 
difficulties which have been found to exist in [A * ‘h, 
American cities seem to me to arise from A t 
neglect of the proportioning of buildings and ee * 
the other essentials. The whole of the town ” re 
being planned in relation to the smallest uit Jy) 
—the building block—it consists primarily m It 
of a mass of detail framework having no bel th 
relation to anything but itself. The excessive Chae 
inconvenience of the indefinite multiplication svstenal 
of small units of the building block is forcing de ling 
the American cities to attempt the very ietiots 
difficult task of superimposing a framework of the T 
upon this rigid mass of detail, a task not only made the 
enormously expensive, but, from the point of cities es 
view of producing a successful artistic result, purposes 
wellnigh hopeless ; and looking at some, at alae 4 
any rate, of the plans which have been existing 
prepared for the further development of Londen 
American cities one is led to think that the necessity 
fundamental wrongness of this type of plan A third 
has not yet been ised, as apparently ies heath 
they are but reversing the order that has to Hitherto: 
be adopted in the town improvement scheme, london | 
and are trying to superimpose on a framework extent on 
of main highways another rigid framework streets 2 
of minor roads, which, though it may have in the B 
some distant relation to the whole, bears no in scope. 
proper relation or proportion to the spaces The ga 
resulting from the character of the main london, 
framework. That the minor roads in the are unsur 
north-west corner of a town should be paralle! most satis 
with the minor roads in the south-east corner, In Great 
though it may look pretty on the plan, is 4 tains 5,98 
matter having in reality no value whatever; ciate whe 
but that the minor roads should have 4 amenities 
definite relationship to the secondary or main Gardens, 
roads of the framework to which they ar area, and 
adjacent is essential as much for convenience Gardens 0 


and economy as for securing 4 satisfactory There 


artistic treatment of the street. No system control of 
cuts up the land into more awkward comers an area of 
or more thoroughly destroys the stre! maintains 
facades, than that which consists of @ _— excellent 
work of diagonal highways laid upon a me Forest, 
idiron system of minor roads, and from 0 Woods, 
system do such unsatisfactory road-junctios councils ¢ 
result. In town planning it is essential © area of 2 
avoid being reir away by the mere pattern = of 
of lines on paper.” used by 
teglect: an 
City Development. restful re 
beyond al 
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p Bag one -" County Council, in a paper on ‘porn 
“ City Development,” said — - be 
“No city could be more fitly chosen : ~ ng ¢ 
the assembly of a town planning conferen this 
than the mammoth aggresstion of _ ould int 
and buildings which forms the capital mobaly , 
the ing’s dominions. In its hitherto mmdient 
ne | itude alone it is an attractive he met 
subject Sy ie student of city dove sitar 
ment. It was estimated in 1889 magn 
the streets and roads of London m . Paation 
between 1,900 and 2,000 miles; ™ wor at the 
words, placed end to end they would od Ha? not | 
from London to St. Petersburg: Since 7 og 
date the formation of ne*'!y 250 i ay a 
streets in the county has heen sane = a tio 
and al these may not all have we he fore 
construc the total length gg oe hi 
approximately cover the distane® a th 
London and Constantinop-- = mii mi & 
on London, ¥ boule 
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ion of 4,536,272 persons, and the 
oral returns next year will doubtless 
ei considerable increase. — These 
tes relate only to the “ administrative 
county,” which forms but a fraction of 
London as it exists at the present day. 
The fundamental defect in London develop- 
“has undoubtedly been that no practical 
ment has y : 
attempt has been made to control extension 
on any systematic plan. The initial rity: 8 
ment of any city must be dependent on the 
topographical features of its site, and in many 
ancient and some modern cities military 
necessities have been & further’ prominent 
consideration. The direction of the main 
treets of London from east to west was 
originally largely determined by its construc- 
tin on a navigable river and by the exist- 
ence of rising ground on either side. — 

4 Royal Commission reported in 1846 
wainst a proposal for @ great central station 
in London, but recommended that if railways 
vere hereafter admitted to the centre, this 
should be done in conformity with a uniform 

lan, It is instructive to consider how abso- 
htely this recommendation has been ignored. 

Closely connected with the want of a 
systematic plan e the rage gat ine. 
mingling of manufacturing entia 
eek London. To some the intentions 
of the Town Planning Act and regulations 
made thereunder, and the examples of foreign 
cities as to the allocation of land to special 
purposes, have the appearance of being 
unduly onerous, but anyone who observes 
existing conditions in-the central parts of 
london must soon be convinced of the 
necessity for such provision. 

4 third reason un the existence of the evils 
has been the inadequacy of the — laws, 
Hitherto the evolution and extension of Inner 
london have been controlled to a limited 
extent only, the requirements as to width of 
streets and space about buildings contained 
in the Building Acts being very restricted 
in scope. : 

The garden squares and open spaces of 

=e pe 
london, which in their variety and extent 
are unsurpassed, may be considered to be the 
most satisfactory feature of its development. 
“ — London By Guenenent main- 
ains 0,985 acres, and it is difficult to appre- 
eae — gs = would be eek the 
amenities of St. James’s Park, Kensington 
Gardens, and Greenwich Park in the central 
Sin te fetes Somes Oe 

There are 114 open spaces under the 
“aya . the London County Council, with 
ntsains nearly 6,900 acrea, Heobadbog cack 
“amg and popular air-spaces ye ping 

orest, Burnham Beeches, and Hi gate 
via seaerel a 
ws of 66 scree,” Te he eee 
wk of the In. ’ n this connexion the 
ved ie local authorities is rescuing 
lot Te erouns from a condition of 
ae - converting them into bright and 
heed had deserves mention, and is 
crag Ogre, Purte, thera 497 
crate emacs, with an 
. a ion Of a comprehensive town 
able, es eme for London, however desir- 
vould on : of great magnitude, which 
probably coon. usderable expense and 
Cetin unde, auch longer time than is 

most pressing See te as 
main arterial, sing need is to establish the 
arageona eo tUnications on a large and 
etpansion of 1). o.Prvide for the inevitable 
ha \ next one or two decades, so 
i the hecessiry oO tle 5 
Way Not be stifled oe chee ee Country 
ir put 2d oF obstructed, and that 
iy may ada : nie which is now proceed- 

Attention oth ~elf to the lines laid down. 

'0 the foresi y be drawn in this connexion 
ch i oe of the Liverpool Corporation, 
about dons "cling & circumferential road, 
the city and), om the business centre of 
toconnes! . & & minimum width of 
The bouley ©! up the main. proach roads. 
ard NOW passes rough Je. 
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veloped or partly developed land, but in the 
future extension of the city it must prove of 
inestimable value. The Traffic Branch of the 
Board of Trade is at present inquiring into 
the sufficiency of the arterial roads of London, 
and the necessity for and direction of further 
outlets, and the subject is one which deserves 
the favourable notice of the Road Board 
established under the Development and Road 
Improvement Funds Act. 

Some apology may be due for the limita- 
tion of this paper to one particular branch of 
the subject. Much might have been said as 
to the theory and character of city develop- 
ment, the planning of ancient and modern 
towns, and other of the many essentials of a 
multiform question. It has been said that 
London is a city under conditions special to 
itself, but it cannot be denied that its diffi- 
culties are, in a lesser degree, those of other 
great cities of the Empire, and some con- 
sideration of the causes which have led to 
such unsatisfactory consequences in London 
may result, not only in the avoidance of 
similar mistakes in other cities, but also in 
the creation of a Greater London developed 
on rational lines.” 


Recent Progress in German Town Planning. 

Herr Dr. Stubben followed with a paper on 
“Recent Progress in German Town Plan- 
ning.” Paris, he said, used to be our first 
teacher. The symmetrical French style was 
predominant in Germany until the eighties, 
when architects began to abandon straight 
lines and the uniform style in favour of 
variety and curved forms, and began to study 
the medieval German towns more than they 
had ever done before. This fondness of 
curved forms naturally led to many eccen- 
tricities. To-day they had come back to a 
more sober conception, and they estimated 
the curved and straight lines, as well as the 
symmetrical and the unsymmetrical, at their 
real value. If we examine the finest streets 
of the mediwval towns we find that they 
follow relatively light curves. Herr Stubben 
then dealt with the following examples :— 
View 1. Anger-Strasse in Erfurt. View 2. 
Maximilian-Strasse in Augsburg. View 3. 
Alstadt-Strasse in Landshut ; and drew atten- 
tion to the influence of these old towns upon 
the two new streets in the plan of the modern 
towns, viz. :—View 4. The Arnulfstrasse in 
Munich by Theod. Fischer, and the Fischerei- 
strasse in Briinn by himself. He then showed 
a few modern schemes for the construction 
or extensions of new districts which have 
been proposed partly by him and partly by 
other German architects, and to illustrate 
more in detail the present position of the town 
planning question in Germany. 


The Greater Berlin Competition. 

Dr. Eberstadt (Berlin) gave an address on 
“The Greater Berlin Competition.” He 
said he was not over-praising England when 
he held that the modern system of town 
planning had been created in this country. 
Lately the attention of English reformers had 
been turned to Germany. Visitors to 
Germany had been shown the wide streets 
and great tenement barracks, and had been 
filled with admiration for the beautiful street 
planning, which, however, was not town 
planning. The effect was that when housing 
reformers in Germany wanted to do away 
with the system and move in the direction 
of English-cottages they were met with the 
reply that “ Last night at the dinner your 
Englishmen could not find words enough 
to praise and admire that system which 
you now want to alter.” But a change was 
coming about. Three years ago when some 
Sesihinin came to Berlin and Wiesbaden 
he showed them the inside of these tenement 
barracks—these typical workmen's pmo 
built as they always must be built | 7 
private enterprise. Since then the Englis! 
common sense had turned up again on this 

uestion. But this was not sufficient. 
Ooaman town development must still be 
studied more closely by Englishmen, and 
Germany was great enough to have her 
institutions looked upon with a scrutinising 
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eye. Germany was the only land where 
they could study the inseparable connexion 
between town planning and street planning, 
and the basis of social life, which was housing. 
The effects of the present system at Berlin 
had become noticeable, and this had led 
up to a great competition for a rea] plan 
for the development of a modern town. 
The mistake of Germany in the past had 
been that they had had street planning, 
but not town planning, and one of the diffi- 
culties was the enormous price of land. 
The cost of land in Germany was eight or 
ten times as great as in England. Private 
interest in Germany was especially strong 
in housing matters, but still they did not 
despair. In commenting on the different 
designs shown for improving Berlin, Dr. 
Eberstadt emphasised the importance of 
making great railway termini the centres 
of schemes for planning, as in these days 
the visitor approached a city by the rail- 
way. Most of the schemes provided for a 
belt of open land round the city, and several 
for the formation of blocks of buildings 
bounded on each side by wide roads. The 
buildings facing the roads were of the 
tenement type, but inside the area were 
narrower streets and smaller houses of the 
English type. 

Owing to the papers taking up more time 
than was allowed for the whole sitting, no 
discussion was possible. 

AFTERNOON SITTING. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., presided over 
the afternoon sitting in the Great Gallery, 
and Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, A.R.I.B.A., was 
secretary. The subject for discussion was 
“Open Spaces,” but Colonel Eustace 
Balfour, F.R.1.B.A., who had undertaken 
to read a paper on “The Town Planning 
Act and Open Spaces,” was unable to be 
present. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said every good citizen was glad to know 
that the Conference, which was to serve the 
elements of health and beauty, had been a 
great success. These were the days of 
exchange of ideas, both local and inter- 
national, and whilst the international side 
was of vital importance the local side was 
also of extreme importance. It was just as 
necessary for people within the boundaries 
of the United Kingdom to know each others’ 
views of these things which concerned 
the health and life of the people and the 
amenities of life as it was of those of other 
countries to confer with them. One thing 
about art and beauty was that no pro- 
vincialism was possible; they were the 
factors which harmonised divergent views, 
promoted standards, and compelled people 
against their wills to adapt themselves 
to those standards. 


Open Spaces, Gardens, and Recreation 
Grounds. 

Mr. Basil Holmes, C.C., Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
then read a paper on “ Open Spaces,” etc. 
He said :— 

“Town planning under modern conditions 
is so bound up with the provision of open 
spaces that the former movement may almost 
be said to be an outcome of the latter. 
It may, therefore, be of interest to briefly 
outline the progress of the open-space 


movement as exemplified in the work of - 


the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society and the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, the two leading organisations 
that have been closely identified therewith 
for many years. 

The open-space movement, as it may 
shortly be termed, first began to take shape 
in the year 1865, The particular class of 
open spaces to whose preservation public 
attention was at that time directed were 
commons, which many ple, otherwise 
well-informed, would consider to be property 
which the public can roam over at will and 
can utilise as they please without let or 
hindrance. The tracing of the origin of 
commons, some of which, very fortunately 
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for present-day wants, still exist in England 
and Wales, opens up a most interesting 
chapter of domestic history that might 
very profitably occupy all the time at my 
disposal, but to which I can only briefly 
allude. Suffice it to say that these sur- 
viving common lands come down to us 
from early Saxon times, and are the relics 
of a system: of collective ownership, when 
the land was held in common by village 
communities. A part (generally divided 
into three large fields for a three-course 
method of husbandry) was enclosed and 
cultivated, whilst the remainder was left 
open for grazing purposes and for the cutting 
of turf and bracken. But gradually portions 
of the cultivated area became assigned to 
individuals, the uncultivated portion still 
remaining common property. By the feudal 
system of a later date that became universal 
after the Norman Conquest a change was 
effected. The individual land owners in 
each manor became tenants of the Lord of 
the Manor, bound to render him military 
service, but having fixity of tenure as 
regards their holdings, together with the 
right of utilising the unenclosed land, which 
became the common or waste land of the 
manor, for grazing and other purposes. 

In the reign of Queen Anne a practice 
was commenced, which continued for over 
200 years, of obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament to enclosure schemes. During 
this period several thousand Enclosure Acts 
were dealing with over 7 million acres 
of common land, it being generally held, until 
the adoption of Free Trade (so-called) in 
1846, that it was a matter of great national 
concern to add to the cultivated area of the 
country. But these Enclosure Acts lacked 
uniformity, nor did they give any con- 
sideration or compensation to the agri- 
cultural labouring population. At length, 
however, complaints of injustice became 
sufficiently insistent as to induce Parliament 
to pass a general Enclosure Act in 1845, 
appointing independent Commissioners to 
examine all enclosure schemes and to submit 
such as they approved to Parliament for 
sanction. But no scheme could go forward 
unless two-thirds of the commoners of the 
manor assented. Under this Act, between 
1845-and 1869 over 600,000 acres of common 
land were enclosed, only a very small portion, 
some 4,000 acres, being set apart for allot- 
ments and recreation. But many of these 
enclosures were made without regard to public 
interests, which would have been better 
served by the commons being retained. 

We have now come to the period between 
1860 and 1870, at which I mentioned that 
the open-space movement first began to 
gather strength, when it was perceived that 
these common lands, especially those in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, were becoming 
less and less utilised tor cattle and sheep, and 
of infinitely greater use and importance to 
human beings as places of fresh air, recreation, 
and natural beauty. 

The influence exerted by the Commons 
Preservation Society was to be seen from the 
day of its birth onwards in the changed 
character of the legislation affecting com- 
mons. Instead of Enclosure Acts con- 
tinuing to be passed as heretofore we now 
find the sanction of Parliament being accorded 
to Acts for the preservation and regulation 
of common lands in the public interest. 

But this Society did not cover the whole 
ground, as common lands alone would not 
suffice for the needs of the growing population. 
Taey are very unevenly distributed and are 
usually rather scarce and of small area in or 
near cities and towns. It was obvious, 
therefore, that parks and recreation grounds 
were requisite, and we find that the Kyrle 
Society, which was founded in 1877, included 
an open-space branch amongst the several 
branches into which it was subdivided 
for the furtherance of its aim, and has 
given most valuable help to the cause. 

But a yet more definite advance was made 
in 1883, when the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association was founded. To that 
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organisation belongs the credit of drawing 
attention to the necessity for . provi 
town dwellers with parks, gardens, 
recreation grounds within and near their 
borders. It is true that in London, chiefly 
in one section, certain Royal parks were 
to be found, Crown lands which through the 
complaisancy of former Sovereigns the 
public had been enabled to use ; but other- 
wise at the date named the deficiency of 
spaces for exercise and recreation, and 
especially of smaller grounds, was very 
marked. This Association, like its earlier 
prototype, also discovered an existing objec- 
tive upon which to devote its earlier energies, 
viz., the numerous disued churchyards and 
burial grounds and squares which are to 
be found in London and other towns. And 
one of the first results secured by the Asso- 
ciation was the passing of the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act 1884, which definitely 
prohibited throughout the kingdom the 
use, or rather the misuse, of these resting- 
places of departed generations as building sites. 

I ought to briefly allude to the different 
kinds of open spaces. There is the small 
garden and the children’s playground, which 
ought to be found within a short distance 
of everyone's door. The best form of play- 
ground is, I think, a grove of trees, such as 
one sees abroad sometimes, with a bare, 
sandy surface underneath them. When we 
come. to the larger areas, parks, heaths, and 
commons, which are specially requisite for 
holiday seasons, the less elaboration of 
treatment the better, otherwse their use 
for exercise and recreation is impeded. 
Public use in these areas should not be 
subordinated to appearance. It is very 
desirable, where possible, to lay out portions 
of such s as playing fields for o i 
games. The London Playing Fields Society 
in catering for those clubs who can afford to 
pay a small rental has done a great work in 
relieving the pressure upon the public 
playing fields. 

I might briefly mention open-space 
schemes which are occupying our attention 
at the present time and which indicate 
continuous activity and progress :— 

The extension of Wimbledon and Putney 
Commons by the addition of 170 acres between 
Wimbledon Common and Richmond Park. 

The purchase of 5 or 6 acres known as The 
Grange, Kilburn. 

The purchase of the Ironmongers’ Alms- 
houses and Garden, Shoreditch, 1} acres. 

The extension of Streatham Common. 

The acquisition of Shadwell Market. 

The formation of spaces and of riverside 
walks along the banks of the River Wandle, 
and the preservation of the Crystal Palace 
and its magnificent grounds of 250 acres. 

Two facts which may be clearly perceived 
are the impossibility of repairing the errors 
of the past in many of the existing centres 
of population, as there are no unbuilt-on 
areas left to acquire, and the virtual impos- 
sibility of getting the governing body of a 
district that is becoming or is likely to 
become urban or suburban in its character 
to make proper open-space provision for 


the future requirements of the place whilst 


the land may still be had at something 
approaching agricultural rates. 

That systematic provision will now be made 
in schemes under the Town Planning Act is 
the reason why open-spaces societies such 
as I represent to-day feel such a keen 
interest in the working of the Act, which 
they earnestly hope the Congress will do 
much to facilitate.’ 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. H. M. Ellis said he wished personally 
to thank Mr. Holmes for his remarks about 
Wimbledon Common extension, and only 
that morning he had introduced an influ- 
ential deputation to the Surrey County 
Council in the hope that they would assist 
them in achieving the great object. One 
of the chief things to be aimed at was the 
preservation of water, because a scene 


having water in it possessed enormous 
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charm. Where land was ) 
water amenities, it was "became ‘ 
where land was developed the 
Wandle, and it was fir 
when they entered ce 
to save the last of the 
Fleet, the Effra, th 
other rivers had gone, and 
London County Council had 
~ ee 
of that river they had 
the most beautiful scenery which = 7 
worth saving. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall remaked that it was 


absolutely impossible to bring childny § 


up in health unless they had systemat 
he training, ind therefore Pe tie 


were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Decal Gibson said that with regard 
to Witton Park, near Hounslow Station 
which had been referred to they first had 
the place offered at 15,000/., but at last they 
got the price down to 8,000/. Notwiti. 
standing this, the ‘age ag in the district 
failed to see that such an investment would 
pay them handsomely, and they would not 
spend the a e was glad, however, 
to think that London was waking up in 
this direction of open spaces. 

The Chairman said that such spaces a 
Hampstead Heath gave opportunities to 
the workmen to get recreation, but when 
they faced the terrible fact that there 
was only 1 acre of open space to 15,00 

le in Shoreditch and | acre to 14,0) 
in Southwark, they would agree that when 
Mr. Holmes spoke of this being a problem 
of the greatest magnitude, his words wer 
not exaggerated in the least. He knew 
there were many municipalities represented 
at the Conference, and it was one of the 
most cheering signs that from all parts 
of the kingdom had come local authorities 
to discuss this question, which would 
become as important to every great city 
as it was to London itself. There were 
districts in some of their great towns 
badly off as Shoreditch or Southwark, and 
the problem had to be faced. They had 
attempted to do it in Germany, and some 
attempts had been made in Manchester, 
Swansea, and Rochdale, Stoke, and Chester, 
and other places, but as yet they had not 

pled with the question as 4 nation 
t would be a problem for all the loc! 
authorities to consider as to what they 
were going to do for future generation 
and how to grapple with the deterioration 
which was the product of modern life, because 
in the past there was no lack of open space 
If they were to do anything they ms 
face it with cash. 

The Civic Survey. = 

Mr. F. C. Mears afterwards exhibited 
on the screen the pictures which ~ 
intended to have illustrated the paper ° 
Professor Geddes a ge me 
Tuesday, but not . The view 
the imi of the City of Edinburgh from 
time of the Roman occupation to the ge 
day and depicted the grad ual 
the city and the attempt made “a if 
p : in the ¢t. A large num i 
photos were shown of the attempts mac 
open up the great blocks of houses now wh 
as tenements and we adaptation ry 

of small unbuilt-on pic 
ote | Ernest George, A.B..\., ERLB4» 
presided in the afternoon ls 
the East » when paper’ ; 
"Public Parks ond Garden ie. ae 
Mawson, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. ; | ag Eh A 
Civic Ornamentation,” by ™ 


ickards, F.R.IB.A.; and * Open Or 
Plunkett, C.B., R.E. 
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schemes may be developed ; these are shown 
is diagrams prepared, I believe, by Professor 
Fberstadt. The first is known as the belt, 
the other as the radial plan. 

Vienna may be cited as the most notable 
city which, after laying out its splendid 
Ringstrasse, is now securing outlying belts, 
which will eventually, I suppose, entirely 
encircle the city. Many other cities have either 
ecured the surrounding and now obsolete 
fortifications or are negotiating for them. 
Here the “belt” would seem to be the 
implest principle upon which to work. 

All town-planners, however, who have 
vriously studied the development of park 
whemes are agreed that the radial principle 
is the best, as it ensures an unbroken current 
of fresh air into the city, takes the least 
land where it is most expensive and the most 
on the agricultural fringe; but, most im- 
portant of all, it ensures an expanding 
proportion of park as the population in- 
creases. Unfortunately, neither of these 
principles can be rigidly applied ; and yet 
it is amazing to find how nearly we can 
approach our ideal if we have the necessary 
persistency. In proof of this statement let 
me show you a diagram of a town and its 
environs. It is taken at random from an 
Ordnance map; I forget the name of the 
place, but it is not by any means an unusual 
example. Here you will see that the 
suburbs struggle along the highways which 
radiate from the town centre, leaving large 
tracts of agricultural land between, only a 
part of which is necessary for our system 
of parks. 

In the vicinity of growing cities ample 
tracts of land ought to be reserved, even 
though no connected scheme be possible 
which can ultimately convert them into 
parks. Smaller spaces for playgrounds and 
town gardens, varying in extent to suit 
the needs of the locality in which they 
are placed, are also essential. Surely we 
ought to have a civie law or policy, as in 
certain American cities, in Missouri and 
Massachusetts to wit, to ensure that the land 
to be devoted to building shall not outrun 
in tixed proportions the acreage of reservation 
for parks. 

As improving examples of generous and 
enlightened cities to which I could point 
[ would choose Boston and Chicago. 1 
do not know to which to cede the preference ; 
Boston has natural amenities and has 
— them in advance, whereas flat 
Chicago has none and is making them for 
herself, and perhaps for this reason merits 
the preference. 
be this country we have overlooked the 
, at parks and gardens should be 
punk a to their surroundings. 
iodneas "en bed secured and enclosed by a 
“ante pipe’? line, the land perhaps 

pying the position through which a main 
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possible seo bg garden occupies the only 
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fal in many parks are full of saggestion, 
paratively ses would entail a com- 
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Ure should re an re landscape architec- 
Me. Colontt h,. : rn highest attainment. 
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select some such subject for the Sloane 
Medallion award ? ” 


The Architect and City Ornamentation. 


Mr. E. A. Rickards also read a paper, 
entitled “ The Architect and City Ornamenta- 
tion, in the course of which he said :-— 
_ “By the ornamentation of the city I really 
include all that may serve as amenities in any 
form to the life of the people. For example. 
the treatment of an oasis, a point of rest, in 
the vast labyrinth of the routes of modern 
traffic ; there are many such examples in the 
small gardens and island spaces in the heart 
of Paris, and the Botanic Gardens of Brussels, 
so contiguous and yet so removed from life 
around, stand out in’ my mind. Memorials 
of events, personalities, or purely abstract 
appeals to the intelligence or the soul of the 
town-dweller. This comprises the exploiting 
of the art of sculpture in its many forms, 
from the absolutely realistic or fantastic 
expression of the most individual artist to 
the sculpture which is a leavening of the 
severer and dominating forms of some 
monument on a larger scale. There is place 
for all. Again, the romance with which the 
lighting of the city might be invested, in 
addition to its purely utilitarian office, with 
all the distinction between the severity and 
soberness and permanent effect and the 
prodigal fancy of the illumination of the feste 

such as we have witnessed this year in 
Brussels and can still remember of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. One thinks also of the 
many effects obtainable with the opposite 
element of water, as material, whether in 
reflecting pools and placid stretches suggest- 
ing repose, or actively displayed, and in the 
form of its control taking its place in the 
vista, or in a smaller way filling out the line 
of the sculptured fountain-—a link between 
the inanimate conception of the artist and 
the life around. 

Even the display of flowers and plants, and 
the touch of almost feminine grace and 
holiday lightness they impart, comes under 
the heading of architectural ornamentation, 
and the temporary display of bunting- 
witness the example again of Brussels this 
year; could anything be more beautifully 
conceived in its relation to the scheme of the 
city and its outstanding features? One can 
only shudder at the recollection of our own 
city wardrobe, rammaged out on the occasion 
of each Guildhall procession, in the face of 
such consummate skill in handling light 
material. 

Since we are here to compare methods as 
much as to pronounce upon results, the 
question arises how in such matters as these 
I have mentioned we are so lacking in 
examples that satisfy neither the imagination 
nor the eye. London is without a public 
space or square, or even the smallest clearing, 
that is comparable to the average in any 
Continental town. Is there a public monu- 
ment with any of the qualities of design 
which would justify its assertion of immut- 
ability and its claim as an uplifter of the 
more subtle side of our consciousness ? And 
as for the other accessories of our streets, can 
they by any show of enthusiasm be quoted ? 

The answer is obvious— just as in the larger 
issues under discussion during this week, the 
deduction obtained, based to a large extent 
on successful example, points to the fact that 
intelligent control, a jurisdiction that the 
smallest detail cannot evade, must be exer- 
cised over all these decorations and amenities 
of our town system; and this, so far, has 
never existed in any municipality in England. 

It should be the duty of those in authority 
to seek out special ability, and rise superior 
to the hitherto prevailing superstition (which 
I am bound to say has been largely fostered 
by the generality of artists, as distinct from 
the architectural profession) that such details 

of ornamentation are without the province of 
the architectural artist. We have seen how 


in the training of the French architect a 
complete study of all those details is included, 
and in the highly imaginative reconstruction 
of, for instance, Prix de Rome students how 
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large a part is taken up by the life and general 
attributes of the period in question, in 
addition to the restoration of the chief monu- 
ments and buildings themselves. 

The architectural details of the English 
sculptor when he attempts them are indi- 
vidual at any cost, and seem designed to 
destroy any such link with their environ- 
ments. But he is beyond impeachment even 
in far larger efforts than these when the oppor- 
tunity affords. As an example of his attitude 
toward existing monuments we are shortly to 
witness the completion in London of a work 
of consummate art, whose author is long since 
dead. The full design is on record. The 
scale of the sculpture is most definitely indi- 
cated in the information he has left us, and 
is, moreover, in strict conformity to all 
classical precedent, as are all the details of 
this beautiful work. 

Yet, as this is a gift to the nation, the 
divergence from the original ideal is un- 
noticed or ignored, and the artist engaged on 
this work is beyord any jurisdiction, and 
substitutes (in all good faith, of course) 
his idea both in scale and treatment, which 
comparatively is Brobdignagian. Another 
great monument of architectural art in this 
country has recently been happily saved 
from as serious a desecration, and even 
mutilation, by the protest of the architec- 
tural profession. I cannot help thinking 
that we should be listened to in other cases 
if we had the interest and proposed to 
intervene. 

The general movement and interest in 
the art of town arrangement and design 
which has brought us together has enlarged 
the horizon of the English architect, but it 
is to be hoped that it will quicken his nearer 
vision and perceptions, and give him the 
confidence to assert his interest in the design 
of much of the detail that is so necessary 
to make an artistic whole and his necessity 
to the community for such purposes. 

Again, some buildings, by their purpose 
of design, require the reflection of their 
style in the street accessories of their neigh- 
bourhood, and this should secure the em- 
ployment of the same artist as much as if 
they formed part of the main structure 
itself, and thus characterise the immediate 
surroundings and enhance the central object 
in effect. Thus would many a work of 
art be provided with a position in advance 
which perhaps had never been otherwise 
called for. We should also be spared the 
effect of conflicting elements, as when a 
monument is raised against the central 
feature or entrance, for example, of a large 
building——a feature applied against a feature 
free, one obscuring the value of the other. 
This, of course, is continually happening 
when authority is subdivided. But in this 
restless age, when individualism is so con- 
tinually asserting itself for the worst, there 
is need of direction and constant surveillance, 
and it is we whose duty to the State is to see 
that we demand, nay, enforce it.” 


Open Spaces and Running Waters. 


Colonel G. T. Plunkett, C.B., R.E., retired, 
read a paper on this subject, in the course of 
which he said :— 

‘““What would be the most suitable 
localities in the neighbourhood of London 
for public parks consisting of long, narrow 
strips of country stretching outwards from 
the inhabited area? I would say along 
our rivers and our brooks ; and this applies 
to many other places besides London, as the 
majority of towns are situated similarly in 
valleys and on the banks of rivers, and thus 
in providing public parks of a very attractive 
kind we should attain another object which 
I would equally commend to your notice— 
the importance of preserving, as natural 
features of the landscape, our running streams. 

Londoners have lost many of the clear 
streams which in former days—in some cases 
down to almost our own times—flowed 
through pleasant meadows to join the 
Thames ; now they are covered in as sewers 
or, where any portions remain open, are 
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generally enclosed by buildings and defiled 
with rubbish. It is useless to lament the past, 
but we may take a lesson for the future. 
There are still streams flowing through the 
fields which are so rapidly being absorbed by 
the suburbs of London, destined, it appears, 
to engulf before long the whole country which 
may be readily reached by an electric train or 
tramear. There still flow into the Thames 
through the suburbs of London rivers, or at 
least parts of them—the Hogmill, Wandle, 
Ravensbourne, and Cray on the south side 
of the Thames, and the Crane, Brent, Lea, 
and Roding on the north side, and besides 
tlese rivers there are smaller streams, among 
which I may mention the Beverley Brook, 
the best part of which would during the next 
few years have been bordered by a succession 
of backyards and have become inevitably 
a receptacle for rubbish had it not been saved 
by the scheme which—only just in time— 
was set on foot for preserving for the public 
the meadows of Kingston Vale. 

I am not now advocating anything start- 
ling. I only wish to impress upon you four 
points—Firstly, that for an open space a 
iong if narrow strip stretching away into the 
country possesses peculiar advantages ; 
secondly, that the value of such a strip is 
immeasurably increased if it includes a 
ranning stream ; thirdly, that in any case it 
is very important to preserve the rivers and 
brooks in the neighbourhood of our cities ; 
and lastly, that we should consider in good 
time the needs, not only of the present, but 
of coming generations.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Sir James Lemon said they must 
always remember that in dealing with the 
question of public parks they must look at 
it from a practical standpoint. They must 
first see the means of acquiring the land 
before they could think of the best means 
of laying it out. Some towns had land 
given to them for public parks, and others 
were in possession of public land, but what 
they had to deal with in the future was the 
best mode of acquiring land for the purpose. 
He agreed with Mr. Mawson that public 
parks were a necessity, and he hoped that 
under the Town Planning Act means would 
be found by which local authorities could 
secure a certain amount of land in towns 
for that purpose. Some of their friends at 
the Congress had taken rather a pessimistic 
view of the possibilities of the Town Planning 
Act. They seemed to imagine that local 
authorities were not likely to spend money 
for the purpose of carrying out a town 
planning scheme. He dissented from that 
view altogether. His experience of public 
life was.that what the public wanted was 
value for their money, and if they showed 
the ratepayers that what they proposed 
to carry out would improve the town, he 
believed they would stand a very good 
chance of getting schemes adopted. If 
they wished to maintain a high standard 
of public health in this country its open 
spaces must be increased. In his opinion 
he did not think the Town Planning Act 
was intended to pull down slums—local 
authorities had already got plenty of power 
to do that under existing Acts. The Town 
Planning Act was framed on the old principle 
that “prevention was better than cure,”’ 
and in the future he hoped the Act would 
be the means of securing proper open spaces 
in our towns. Having secured open spaces, 
the next thing was to lay them out properly, 
and he hoped that the local authorities 
would entrust that duty to experts. 

Mr. H. B. Grubb said he would like to ask 
Mr. Mawson how he explained the extra- 
ordinary disinclination on the part of 
public authorities to call in the aid of experts 
in laying out parks. 

Mr. E. P. Warren said it seemed to him 
that Mr. Mawson was perfectly right in 
suggesting that the ideal scheme should be 
the precursor of any deliberate attempt 
at the laying out of a public park. They 
needed to get people to accept a fine ideal 
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in order to create a want. Our public 
parks and gardens in London were too often 
rendered unnecessarily dreary and unattrac- 
tive by the acceptance of a very low standard 
of what he might call the furniture of the 
park-—the paths, railings, lamp-posts, seats, 
etc., which were too, often of a very cheap 
and depressing character. 

Professor Adshead said when we got 
the Act in operation there would be a 
number of open spaces to be dealt with. 
He had it in his mind that engineers and 
designers fancied they were going to convert 
those open spaces into places like the 
Tuilleries. On that point he would say 
that there was a very great difference 
between the public preserve and the town 
garden. One of the difficulties which 
attached to the realisation of the town 
garden as we had got it at present and also 
to open spaces was, who was going to be 
responsible for what was done to the design ? 
He did not think that was a question that 
was going to be settled all at once. In the 
first place, he hardly thought that this 
country at the present moment was in a 
condition to carry out big town decorative 
schemes. Architects did not sufficiently study 
the surroundings of their buildings, and he 
hoped that the Conference would open their 
eyes to the importance of considering all 
the details, Se as the position of lamp 
standards, trees, and all the rest of the 
details which surrounded a building. He 
hoped our schools would do as the French 
and the American schools did, that was 
make big schemes and attach as much 
importance to all those details as they did 
to the building under consideration. If 
we could get our architects and our schools 
to consider schemes in that way ultimately 
we might turn out a type of architect who 
would be able really to deal with a big town 
scheme. We had plenty of talent among 
sculptors, but it was misdirected. It was 
not the fault of the sculptors, but it was the 
fault of the architect in not saying what they 
were to do. Mr. Rickards in his paper 
laid great emphasis on the lack of style 
which was found to pervade most of our 
schools in this country. Mr. Rickards called 
it a lack of confidence. Confidence was a 
splendid word and was instanced in the lay 
out of the Place de la Concorde; the same con- 
trol was observable from end to end, whereas 
in most of our squares and public places 
one could not but feel that there had been 
hesitation in their construction. Trees were 
the finest things we could have in towns, 
but they required very careful planting. 
To plant trees so that they blocked out the 
views of buildings, as was sometimes done, 
was just as harmful as having no trees at 
all. He hoped those responsible for planting 
trees in towns would consider that it was one 
of the most difficult things to do properly 
and one requiring the greatest ability. 

Mr. C. T. Jenkin said that those who had 
the laying out of gardens and open spaces 
could not pay too much attention to the 
preservation of the beauties which Nature 
was so lavish in giving. There might be 
beauties in architecture, but that was a 
beauty and a place of its own. To see 
gardens like those on the Boulevards in 
Paris was, in his opinion, a monstrosity. 
The highest ideal for open spaces for children 
was to lay them out in their natural state. 
He agreed that in the case of cities and large 
towns it was often necessary to lay out 
gardens in straight lines and curves, but 
in the majority of provincial towns they 
could be laid out naturally, and in that case 
ond possessed a beauty which nothing could 
touch. 

Mr. Herbert M. Ellis congratulated the 
readers of the papers, especially Colonel 
Plunkett, who, he said, had succeeded in 
saying a good deal that was quite new. 
Having put in a strong plea for the preserva- 
tion of the River Wandle, Mr. Ellis said that 
we heard a good deal about the duty of 
preserving open spaces, but they heard no 
practical suggestions as to how the land for 
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that purpose was to be obtained. The public Now 


could not buy land for the purposes of parks : 
or open spaces at unheard-of prices, They betwee! 
had got to get a new spirit among land. - on 
owners, and to get them to see that it was to righ 
their own advantage to preserve large tracts : “_ 
of open spaces around cities and towns, and that 
that it would pay them to let the public haye ag 
land for such purposes at reasonable prices In Get 
Votes of thanks were accorded the readers reir 
of the papers and the Chairman for presiding, in 
FRIDAY'S SITTINGS, a 
Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A.. took landlor 
the chair on Friday in the Great Gallery at century 
the morning sitting, Mr. Paul Waterhouw. substit 
F.R.I.B.A., acting as Secretary. are to 
Cities of the Future—The Immediate laiesez 
Future in England. spondir 
Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A.Cantab., in © = 
dealing with this subject, said :—  « 
“It would be tempting in discussing the r 
city of the future to tain of the time when, yore 7 
in the perfect town organised for all human winall 
activities and pleasures, our art of architec. tnd if 
ture shall have found its final and noblest called { 
expression. For the town of the future, wien’ 
like the cathedral of the past, will be the Pah 
handiwork of many artists inspired by one uicter 
faith. I do not conceive it in its most ith t 
perfect form as the work of one brain, however dana 
complete its government. Its main strc. heh ¢ 
tural lines or plan, expressing its essential pore 
life and government, like the plan of the If th 
medie#val cathedral, only more subtle in its ier 
conception, for there is in it the additional ww a 
element of growth, may be—indeed must be pa 
predetermined for the perfect whole to mauled 
be achieved. So far, therefore, it will of a tees 
necessity be the work of the master mind new dey 
among us. But within the plan, as within of evel 
the cathedral, there is room for many artists, anal 
if each is working with the same end in view. the mos 
And the faith that is required is the ardent the city 
desire to interpret in its highest terms As in 
the character of the civilisation, the ideas the per 
and aspirations of the citizens. Our art at are app 
every epoch, from its limitations whicl refineme 
are at the same time the sources ol Its pression 
strength, must always be a reflection, more of the 
or less complete, of the civilisation of the nove 
moment. All that we as architects cal moveme 
do is to ensure that it reflects the best rather control, 
than the worst, the more refined rather ashy t 
than the more vulgar elements. restraint 
The first step is to come to some clears and cok 
conception of the meaning of this new growt. affect th 
of the people who will cause it, of the kind . has a sp 
life they will live, and of the hopes they wi and stre 
entertain or we may entertain on ther mating 
behalf. We have all seen during the last hevert he 
thirty years the fruitlessness o! — thetic ¢ 
impose one alien set of ideas after anotie the site 
upon a new condition of living. me material 
It is a consistent and truthful expres" When 
of character which gives tle charm pe entity, a 
permanent value to the older parts 0! 0 means 


, g \ ae) 
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winding lanes, overhanging barge boa IS realise 
houses, we feel at once tlic characlet : until it 
the life of the Middle Ages—the ne of art, te 
intimate, neighbourly life crowded with it is our 
the city walls. = 
Or take the stately squares 0! Bloonne7 
and the West Central portion of Londe at M. E, 
the most liberal town planning yet — Paris, oo 
in England. We see that such @ vg the Paty 
bourhood corresponds truthfully to er he said - 
of ter leisure, to a culture more repose ‘ My 
ned. ‘ Which th 
“gull Lee districts in the despised, P pw Industry 
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ake it that the main difference 
hetween this period and the one on which 
ye are just entering is that education has 
now had time to bring about, if not a better, 

t rate a new standard of taste, and 
at any Bas m : Pal 
that the futility of disorganised individual 
fort has at last been clearly realised. 
In Germany, apart altogether from any 
questions of art, the value of organisation 
in building development has been understood 
and practised for several decades. We are 
ourselves only just beginning to see that 
jor the benevolent despotism of the great 
landlords, which till the middle of the XIXth 
century was fairly successful, we must 
substitute an organised democracy if we 
ae to have anything but chaos. The 
laissez faire a of town growth corre- 
sponding to the last half of the last century 
has proved its wastefulness as well as its 
hideousness; hence our town planning 
Bills and our co-operative suburbs. The 
note of the new period therefore is organi- 
sation, the suppression of rampant  indi- 
vidualism for certain general amenities. 
4nd if the amentties at present most shrilly 
called for are greater air and greater garden 
space, it does not follow that they will stop 
there. Further refinement in building, 
quieter exteriors which will better compose 
with the general schemes, more simply 
shaped and better proportioned rooms 
which will permit of more refined furnishings, 
are but the next step in the same direction. 

If the house of the future suburb is on 
the one hand to express something of the 
new submission of the individual to the 
community, and on the other hand to 
answer to a more exacting and refined, 
if less sentimental, taste, it is obvious some 
new departure must be made. The question 
ot evolving a new type of small house 
answering to these requirements is indeed 
‘he most pressing architectural problem in 
te city of the immediate future. 

Asin the suburbs we have passed through 
tie period of eclecticism and caprice, and 
are approaching one of greater restraint and 
rehnement, so in the centre a further sup- 
pression of the individual taste for the good 
of the common whole is necessary. The 
government of the future city could aid the 
movement by exercising a wiser and stronger 
tontrol, not so much of design, for that is 
‘sly thing, apt to wither under official 
“straints, but of such general things as bulk 
and colour, which more than anything else 
‘one the rg. and composition. Colour 
“aps pe ; ial importance, for if the buildings 

_Streets in all big towns are approxi- 
nating to a common ideal there must 
pvertheless always be a local and sympa- 
“ue colour arising from the nature of 
ue Site, of the atmosphere, and of the 
— available, 

Banda: the town, as an organised 
sae) ee tae result of and the perfect 
oe whereby the best energies of its 
p80 can do their appointed work, 

realised, it will grow in the minds of all 
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The Cities of the Future. 


Gd - Hénard, Architect of the City of 
te Foattibuted a paper on “ The Cities of 
e, , s 
he said - In the course of his remarks 
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importance does not differ, except in some 
details, from any other sises in any 
European i : 
_ Underneath the roadway, in the ground 
itself, a sewer was constructed for the pur- 
pose, in the first place, of evacuating the 
rain and waste water, but it afterwards came 
to be applied to a variety of purposes 
for which it was never intended. 

At first, mains of pure water and river 
water were laid. Then were laid the tubes 
for pneumatic telegrams, pipes for com- 
pressed air, and, last of all, the skein. 
getting daily more and more important 
and complicated, of telegraph and telephone 
wires. 

These works have all been attended with 
most objectionable results for the street 
itself. The ground being constantly dis- 
turbed loses its compactness, and it is then 
necessary to lay down a temporary pave- 
ment and to wait weeks until the soil has 
sufficiently set to permit the relaying of 
the final paving, unless meanwhile a new 
branch of the Metropolitan Railway neces- 
sitates a new upheaval from top to bottom. 

_ The most serious drawback in this system 
is that it renders most difficult, not to say 
impossible, the introduction by industrial 
concerns of any new element conducive 
to the health and comfort of the inhabit- 
ants, and yet we may easily foresee already 
what some of these 1 on. are likely to be. 

If we wish to seek a remedy for such a 
state of things we must approach the problem 
in all its bearings, and ascertain what 
would be the best plan to adopt to build a 
new city, or at any rate a new quarter. con- 
structed in accordance with a general scheme. 
We shall see later on how it would be possible 
to apply our conclusions to the transforma- 
tion of old towns. 

All the evil arises from the old traditional 
idea that “ the bottom of the road must be 
on a level with the ground in its original 
condition.” But there is nothing to justify 
such an erroneous view. As a matter of 
fact, if we started from the opposite idea 
that “the pavement and _ carriageway 
must be artificially constructed at a sufficient 
height to allow underneath a space sufficient 
to contain all the installations needed for 
the service of the road,” the difficulty 1 
have just pointed out would disappear alto- 
gether. This, of course, implies an addi- 
tional floor underground for the neigh- 
bouring houses, inasmuch as the ground floor 
would thus be raised to the level of the 
street. 

This underground street would be perma- 
nently lit by incandescent lamps and glass 
plates on a level with the pavement. The 
natural ventilation promoted by electric 
fans would be produced by high chimneys 
located at given intervals through the party- 
walls between the houses. 

To sum up, this arrangement amounts to 
unfolding the modern street into two streets ; 
one above in the open air, solely intended 
for the use of light vehicular and pedes- 
trian traffic, and the other located below, 
on a level with the ground and underneath 
the former, which would take up all the 
pipe systems, remove the house refuse, 
and transport heavy materials and goods. 

By generalising such a plan we are led 
to conceive a city possessed of streets with 
a very heavy traffic which would have three 
or four superimposed platforms, according 
to the requirements. The first platform 
would be for the pedestrians and vehicles, 
the second for the tramways, the third for 
the various mains and p elton requisite 
for the removal of refuse, and the fourth for 
the transport of goods, etc. 

With the variety of resources afforded 
by the use of armoured cement it 1s eas 
to cover houses with platforms, upon whic 
small flower beds and verdant shubberies 
could be laid out. But the most important 
result is that these terraces at an early date 
will be used as landing stages for aero- 
planes. : 

When this has been accomplished the 
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physiognomy of towns will be changed. 
All the terraces will have become landing- 
stages for flying automobiles. Aviators 
will be able to fly from one terrace to the 
other, starting and landing as they please. 
The natural consequence of this new state of 
things will be that each building will have 
to be furnished with big elevators, capable 
of raising the machines ready to start 
and to take them to their garage on their 
return. Lifts of this description would also 
be used to house motor-cars. The elevation 
of the courtyard which would result from 
the raising of the road would permit of all 
necessary garages being located underground. 

The profound revolution which aviation 
has produced in the public mind is so great 
and opens up such wide vistas that we may 
indulge in the belief that it will be realised. 
The conquest of the air will bring with it 
peace and wealth. The cities of the future, 
more easily than the cities of the past, 
will be capable of transformation and em- 
bellishment. In them will be erected 
magnificent towers to call the flying giants 
from all points of the horizon. and perhaps 
ere long the great capitals will erect higher 
and higher their lofty beacons to attack 
the stormy clouds themselves.” 


A City of the Future under a Democratic 
Government. 

Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Chairman of 
the Commission of the Fine Arts, U.S.A., 
followed with a paper on this subject. In 
the course of his paper he said :— 

* All of us belong to the profession of 
prophecy and are prone to play the part of 
oracle, and yet I hesitate to address you 
on a topic which has been so ably discussed 
by Mr. John Burns and by my predecessors 
of this morning. However, as I am to 
speak, I will venture to present once more 
some of the thoughts you are acquainted 
with, depending on arrangement rather 
than on novel statements for point and 
effect ; and the subject of the paper is “ A 
City of the Future under a Democratic 
Government.” 

A plenary democracy such as ours can 
realise any physical possibility which seems 
desirable to it; and when the majority of 
the people of any town come to think that 
convenience and its consequent beauty are 
essential, they will have them, for a de- 
mocracy has full power over men, land, and 
goods, and it can always make its laws 
fit its purpose. 

When the inhabitants perceive the value 
to the community of a fine street plan 
to bring convenience and beauty into the 
heart of a city, they can carry it out if 
they desire to do so. But will they so 
desire ? Will there be enough appreciation 
to ensure it? There are good grounds 
for the belief that there will be. The 
inception of great planning of public build- 
ings and grounds in the United States 
was in the World's Fair, in Chicago. The 
beauty of its arrangement and of its buildings 
made a profound impression, not merely 
upon the highly educated part of the com- 
munity, but still more perhaps upon the 
masses, and this impression has been a 
lasting one. As a first result of the object- 
lesson, the Government took up the torch 
and proceeded to make a comprehensive 
plan for the future development of the 
capital. This action was less than ten years 
ago, up to which time there had never been 
a Plan Commission in the United States ; 
but since then every considerable town 
in that country has gone into this study, 
and there are many hundreds of Plan Com- 
missions at work at the present time through- 
out the land. 

The town-planning men in every city are 
the ablest in the community, and each one feels 
that he has no duty more serious or more 
important. 

When a cry, almost universal, goes up for 
good order and its consequent beauty, 
when men everywhere begin to demand 
harmonious conditions of life, it means that 
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the race has arrived at that stage of develop- 
ment which in an individual would be called 
manhood. 

While all men are their own masters within 
the law, only a few are able by individual 
ability and effort to live in delightful sur- 
roundings ; the rest have to take things as 
they come; and yet all crave such surround- 
ings, no matter how much they despair of 
obtaining them. But will not the people 
of a continuing democracy awaken some 
time to the fact that they possess as a com- 
munity what they cannot as individuals, 
and will they not then demand delightfulness 
as a part of life, and get it ? 

To speak very briefly of a few material 
topics: 

The air of the city of the future will be 
pure ; its pollution in our time is due to dust, 
smoke, and gases from manufacturing plants. 
Smoke will disappear when fuel is properly 
consumed, and this must be soon, because 
we are not using much more than half 
of the heat units of coal--an extravagance 
which has begun to be very serious. Up 
to our time strict economy in the use of 
natural resources has not been practised, 
but it must be henceforth unless we are 
immoral enough to impair conditions in 
which our children are to live. Moreover, 
we must economise for ourselves; indeed, 
competition is already forcing us to do so. 
The obvious way to economise in the use of 
cal is to burn it at the mines and to transmit 
power, light, and heat by wire, which is 
eatirely practicable and already in use over 
long distances. There may be other means 
of transmission electrical ones ; 
the intelligent men of to-morrow may find 
them. 

The use of horses in a great city is near its 
end, because motor vehicles are becoming 
very cheap and will soon be more economical, 
and with the passing of the custom of using 
horses will end the plague of barbarism 
which we still live in. With no smoke, 
no gases, no litter of horses, your air and 
streets will be clean and pure. The streets 
of our cities of the future will be as clean 
as our drawing-rooms ; and the people living 
in sweeter conditions should be better 
citizens, should they not ? 

There is intolerable congestion in the heart 
of all great cities in Europe and the United 
States. Where the centres are built up with 
sky-scrapers, as in New York and Chicago, 
congestion is no worse than in certain dis- 
tricts of London and Paris. The most 
congested thoroughfares are those devoted 
to retail shopping. It is not possible at the 
present time to widen these streets—no matter 
what may come in the future—and therefore 
one or two things must be done to give relief 
namely, the people who crowd them must 
be turned in other directions, or else the 
streets themselves must be changed in con- 
struction in order to carry more traffic. 
The efforts of the day are mostly in the 
direction of changing conditions of the 
streets themselves, and it is evident enough 
that every possibility will have to be ex- 
hausted in order to allow the crowds to 
circulate at all in our central thoroughfares. 
This urgency will lead the city of the future 
to build single and often double tunnels under 
all business streets. It will lead to the utmost 
use of the present street levels, and to 
extensive double-decking, and finally to 
many more overhead transportation lines. 
The use of motor vehicles helps, but the 


besides 


greatest improvement must come from 
changed methods of handling goods. Broadly 


speaking. the city of the future will not bring 
to its centre any goods not intended for 
use Or consumption therein. We have in 
the Chicago city plan report devised a 
general freight machine for the entire city 
to use, which is intended to ultimately 
supersede present disjointed and very costly 
methods. It is a simple arrangement of 
car-yards, goods depots, and warehouses 
combined, to be located 8 miles from the 
centre of the city and form one great plant 
to which al! freight trains shall come and 
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unload, and from which they shall depart 
reloaded. From the warehouses located 
there all goods for the city are to be sent 
into it by underground tunnels. 

Such a scheme of freight handling once put 
into operation, the centre of the city of the 
future will be relieved of most of the street 
surface movement of goods, a movement 
that now constitutes more than 50 per cent. 
of the whole. 

The old European cities seem to have 
realised and supplied the need of forests 
in their great cities, while the United States 
have not done so up to the present moment. 
This is because the forest areas near European 
cities were hunting-lodges of the monarchs 
and the nobles and were easily converted into 
the best of natural resorts for the people. 

The small neighbourhood park, wherein 
provision is made for outdoor games of 
youth and childhood, is a recent thing: 
many cities in the last few years have been 
building them. 

In the city of the future there should be 
no home not within easy reach of such 
a public park. A friend recently asked 
an urchin in oné of these parks if he had 
learned anything there. The boy hesitated 
a moment and then said, “ Yes; I have 
learned to wait my turn.” ” 


The City of the Future—Its Chances 

of Being. 

Mr. L. Cope Cornford read a paper on 
“The City of the Future.’’ from which we 
take the following extracts :— 

“ The inexhaustible treasures of the past 
lie open to the dexterous pilfering of that 
chartered thief, the artist. The needs of 
man remain unchanged since the first 
civilisation, and in every age he has found the 
ultimate expression of his desire. Architec- 
ture is the concrete secretion of the mind. 
You shall tell a man by the token of the 
house in which he dwells. 

His highest aspiration is worship; and, 
according to the nature of the god he served, 
are the temples of his devotion. The 
Egyptians approached their deity amid 
groves of gigantic columns, lotus-headed ; 
the Greeks wrought the fane of the immortals 
to the needlepoint of perfection. There 
they stand to-day, the marble monuments 
of faultless achievement, high uplifted 
on the haunted hills of deathless story, 
an eternal witness to the divinity that dwells 
in man. 

The Roman stole from the Greek, and 
built as he lived, that his work might endure 
for ever. So deep into the living rock did 
he grave his record, that to-day we are 
still spelling out the legend, whose significance 
not all'the fiery makers of the Renaissance 
could exhaust. 

The Northman owed his Gothic to the 
Roman. whom he submerged, but whose 
spirit he could not overwhelm. The Gothic 
grew from out the Roman. and increased and 
died, as a tree might spring from amid the 
fallen columns of an antique temple, and 
tower ipto the sunlight, flourishing greatly, 
until its vigour passed and the foliage 
withered, and the strong limbs put forth 
no more leaves. 

If those who build the city of the future 
will take what serves their need from the 
cities of the past, what they shall build 
will be a new thing answering to the new 
need. But when all is said, the likeness 
of the temple of the city of the future cannot 
be foreshadowed, unless the religion of the 
future be first understood. 

As in the building of temples, so in the 
raising of monuments to the lesser divinities, 
the gods of law, of learning, of healing, and of 
art. According to man’s conception of the 
place occupied in the spiritual order of 
dignities, so will he mould the building which 
is at once the instrument of his activity 
and the symbol of his emotion. 

The past, which remains our instruction 
and our hope, displays in all the wistful 
silence of antiquity, the Roman house of 
the many chambers and the flowered 
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quadrangle, the Roman villa se among the 
viney and the cora, the Gamreat” Bie 
peaceful mansion whereto the ladies and the 
gallants who dwell for ever in Ser Boccaccio’s 

fled from the plague-struck city 

n a later age, the town houses of France 
and of Germany, the castles and the hunting 
lodges, witness to a high and an urbane civil, 
sation. In our OWN country, we preserve 
what we believe to be the most beautiful 
houses, great and small, in the world 
But the most of them are relics of a happier 
time, PP 

To come to the present, what the plain 
citizen, the humble man of heart. hopes 
for in this Conference, is that he may at las 
obtain his modest desire—a fit home in 
which he may worship his domestic gods 
in peace. And here—if I may venture to 
suggest it—lies the kernal of the matter. 
The State is made up of individuals. The 
unit is the family. When all that is implied 
in that sacred and immemorial cult be 
rightly and beautifully expressed in archi. 
tecture, the rest will follow. When Mr. 
Smith possesses in peace his own solid 
little home, he will attend to the town hall. 

What are the chances that he will ever get 
what he wants? In other words, what chance 
has the ideal city of coming into being ' 

Now there are three enterprises in this life 
which cannot be achieved by a committee— 
love and war and art. We are here con. 
cerned with the third—with art. In art 
there must be one man who is wholly respon- 
sible for the job. The plain citizen, who 
is sincerely eager to recreate his town, or his 
city, or his village, or his house, must 
before all things recognise the eternal fact, 
that it is perfectly useless to entrust the 
business to a department, or a council, 
or a committee. It must be done by one 
man. The business of the department, or 
the council, or the committee, is to arrive 
at some general agreement with regard to 
what it is they want done. They must then 
call in the professional to do it. Indeed, 
if they be wise, they will call him at the 
beginning, and ask him what it is they want 
done. For a committee commonly own 
no more than a vague notion that it wants 
something. It must be so, hecause collective 
intelligence is always inferior to individual 
intelligence. ers 

The future of English cities, of English 
towns, of English villages, does not depend 
upon the collective groupings ot popularly 
elected bodies, but upon their ability to 
recognise the fact of their own natural 
but tathomless, ignorance. 

We read to-day in the newspaper 4 
deal of edifying reflections upon the beauty 
and the necessity of design, the holiness 
of fresh air, the salutary effect of living 
like an intelligent person, instead of like 8 
filthy savage. But the artist has known 
these things always. He has always known 
what was wanted. But he has not beet 
allowed to provide it. 

The chances that the ideal city of sor 
future will ever come into being —— 
upon that freedom of the artist which ¢a 
only be conferred upon him by the layman. 


DISCUSSION. : 
Sir Richard Paget said he thought that 
new needs of the body politic which : i 
Burnham had so admirably explained wore 
produce many serious effects. In or 
place it would cause a comp tition " eat 
the various needs of which they wer “al 
scious, and if architecture was '° oc 
it would only be by showing tht are 1 o for 
could offer to the community full va rue 
the money spent on these on rocess 
economy was not a mere arith metica oagtt 
of taking away the number one 7 ‘got 

of, being satisfied with what w*s nin a 
was the result of perfect understanitt 
certainty of execution. Great moe t city: 
were an essential feature of every ore not 
but there was no reason why - ‘. 
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Constitution Hill had a set of 
chambers, and the new arch at 
the end of the Mall would be largely used as 
Government offices. — Could they not conceive 
great arches spanning immense thorough- 
fares and designed with dignity and beauty, 
and yet capable of being useful in their 
purpose? The architect of the city had to 
‘othe the body politic, and hitherto their 
body politic had been a dowdy old 
body. What he pleaded for was a new 
fashion in the dress of the body politic, not 
depending on richness of material, but on 
simplicity of line. Then years hence, when 
they had paid for this new dress, they might 
be able to make presents of jewels and 
embroider her simple dress with ornaments 
of fine gold. 

Mr. E. Howard said Mr. Cornford had truly 

told them that the individual home was the 
unit that should be considered in every 
«heme of town planning; and the most 
essential needs of an home surely were 
adequate space and light and air. The 
greatest phenomena of the XI Xth century was 
the way in which, mainly owing to economic 
causes, people left the countryside and poured 
into the cities. He believed the phenomena 
of the XXth century would be the reversal 
of that process. As Mr. Lanchester truly said, 
economic and spiritual forces did urge men 
on in their affairs, and those forces were all 
pointing the way so clearly that he wondered 
there was a person in the country who could 
not see that the time was coming when the 
population would pour out of their great 
cities. The problem before them was to 
build an ideal city, and then they would 
know how best to reconstruct their existing 
cities. At Letchworth they had de- 
monstrated that it was possible scientifically 
to move out industries from one city and 
keep another city within a defined area. 
_ Mr. A. T. Taylor (London County Council) 
hoped that Canada would have town plan- 
ning schemes for all the new towns rising up 
along the line of the railways. He thought 
the Conference would mark a new era in the 
town planning of this country. The London 
County Council were formulating new schemes 
and would always be glad of suggestions for 
the beautification of London. 

Mr. F. Swales remarked that he had been 
‘truck with the lack of harmony in the papers 
read, which was due to the fact that the 
Conference was only a beginning ; there 
*etned to have been an impression that the 
fown Planning Act was going to require 
“very town to make a town planning scheme 
in imitation of great cities. The Conference 
lad shown, however, that architects were not 
*pposed to economy, but that their desire 
Principally was that all things, large and 
small, shoul | be beautiful, 
itepaed ‘. Galbraith (Glasgow) said the 
ne > csc seemed to him to be: where 
vad ey to come from? They had 
i gaat deal in Glasgow to. make it 
rae pes een place to live in, and had 
nuillions ie ariel af = —_ of 2 
ako tackled pu itying the Clyde. They had 
rea a smoke question, and swept 
to rebuild, ‘eal of slumdom, With regard 
a thing r ins their streets, however, that was 
ape. bron ‘Tatepayers would have something 
he had rs it, and so far at that Conference 
paid my heard how these things were to be 
hae vhdies held that the great obstacle 
ow th : aniung was the cost of land, and 
hoped the , were to have a valuation he 
0 petohaae 15° ~s authorities would be able 
Bteat obstacle t, at the right price. Another 

ding of om ‘tea planning was the with- 
could be dealt wi = use altogether, and that 
hee ith by the taxation of land 
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Mr. Freyberg said that Professor Reilly 
had referred to the Tottenham Court-road 
furniture, and he took it that Mr. Reilly 
wanted to prevent the eccentricities of the 
ignorant spoiling the landscape by offensive 
exteriors, but was willing to allow them their 
own individuality with regard to the interiors. 
It seemed to him that from this point of view 
houses of what were called the Georgian 
school of architecture might be built, but with 
the interiors left quite plain so that the 
people who were to inhabit them could spend 
the money they were now wasting on motor- 
cars in putting in the fittings they wanted. 

Mr. Ibberson said they all felt that public 
convenience would be greatly helped if 
M. Henard’s scheme was carried into effect, 
but when he saw the bird’s eye view he 
was filled with wonder, not altogether 
unmixed with fear. Underneath lay a great 
fact which was that the type of man who 
was skilful in dealing with engineering 
projects was not necessarily skilful in 
dealing with things of beauty. They had 
heard that in America this thing seemed 
to be managed with great skill, and that 
there was a sort of community of opinion, 
and the result no doubt would be admirable. 
In London he believed the same thing was 
being done, but in the smaller towns up and 
down the country these things would be 
left in the hands of one man, and that man 
was the borough engineer. He did not wish 
for a moment to say a word against the 
borough engineer, but he would suggest to 
him that he should go back to his local 
body and call their attention to the fact 
that beauty was a commercial asset, and 
that the best way to get beauty would 
be to combine with his technical knowledge 
some outside artistic help, which was not 
difficult to obtain. Such a combination 
would produce the best result. 


Closing Address. 

Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A., in 
a closing address, said : 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects 
brings the formal gathering of this Town 
Planning Conference to their conclusion 
to-day with the subject of “ The Cities of 
the Future.’ To the architect belongs 
the primary conception of the ideal as well 
as the direction of its attainment. 

The architect knows well that it is vain 
to expect imagination to conceive or design 
to begin without principles, purposes, or 
precedents, and to the discussion and 
elucidation of these three factors in the 
art of the town plan, this Conference, with 
the indispensable assistance of the exhi- 
bition, has been directed. 

What are these principles and purposes ? 
They are many, and are various in their 
nature—geographical, political, ie, of the 
police, sociological, and ssthetic. Amidst 
this variety, perplexing and increasing in 
complexity of regulation, what has this 
conference found to be the key to the 
difficulty and the solvent of the trials of the 
new problem, town planning ? 

We have it in one word, Architecture, and 
the architect reaping with keenness the 
abundant and yet ungarnered harvest of 
precedent—rich fields indeed, as the walls 
of the Royal Academy at present evidence 
is armed by precedent to lay down the 
principles by which alone the purposes of 
the present can be made effective both 
for to-day and to-morrow, for our generation 
and for history. a 

What is true in the study of buildings 
is equally true in the study of cities. The 
mental quality which speaks to us in the 
ever wonderful architecture of the Greeks 
was necessarily manifested in their town 
plans. The principles of municipal _ life 
and polity were as potent and much more 
so in ancient Rome than in any modern 
community, and the conclusion must ensue 
that the survival of a pre-eminent archi- 
tectural character and expression gives the 
keynote for the town planning movement 
in our own era. That the Middle Ages, with 
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no organised craft of architecture as an art, 
have left such fascinating proofs of the charm 
and serviceableness of natural methods 
of building and design, if one may so speak 
of their less sophisticated method, again 
emphasises the fact that the enduring 
elements of town planning are architectural 
and that in the study of buildings lie the 
seeds of fruitful beauty for street or city. 
The individual genius of the men of the 
Renaissance becomes a nearer and- more 
characteristic guide for us. 

It is to such precedents that this Con- 
ference of architects directs attention for 
the education of the public conscience and 
the elevation of its patriotic ideal. 

Our assemblies have been deeply touched 
by the eloquent enthusiasm of our honorary 
President for the city of his manhood, 
fame, and home. Such sympathetic affec- 
tion for her very stones is an infection which 
we will learn to enlarge and cultivate each 
in his own place, for we have, as architects, 
committed to us the possibilities of the 
promotion or depression of the amenity 
and beauty of the aspect of the town. 

This quality of an architectural charity 
which begins at home we commend most 
earnestly to all responsible authorities. 
In this relatively free country, laymen 
untrained and irresponsible. to artistic 
criticism became the custodians of our civic 
heritages and the promoters of town develop- 
ment. To the mayors, the chairmen of 
municipal committees, to their permanent 
officials, surveyors, and engineers, this 
Institute appeals, in the higher interests 
of the community and our national repute, 
not to neglect the mother art of architecture, 
which, taking up the common purposes of 
building, dignifies thé commonplace and 
renders the necessary gracious and pleasant. 

The town is too precious a possibility, 
if not already a possession of beauty, to be 
entrusted to consideration only of its expert 
surveyors and engineers. The problems 
are architectural besides, and will be ulti- 
mately judged as such. 

In furtherance of help in this important 
matter for all town authorities undertaking 
the preparation of schemes, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects extends 
its heartiest co-operation. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Institute, which at 
the inception of the recent legislation was 
constituted to consider and advise upon 
its progress, was met and welcomed by 
Mr. Burns in conference during the pro- 
gress of his Bill, and has now the satis- 
faction of seeing how successful and timely 
has been its suggestion to the Council of the 
Institute to invite an international con- 
ference on town planning. The Committee 
on Town Planning will continue its labours, 
and shortly issue, after the transactions of 
the Conference have been published, a 
report on the conclusions of the Conference 
adaptable to the present needs of authorities 
preparing town plans. 

The material offered to the Conference 
by the amity of our confréres will be invalu- 
able to this end. The exhibition of plans 
and designs has a educational force of great 

wer. The new world is redressing the 
lane of the old, and the past is repro- 
ducing itself in the present. For the papers, 
for the exhibits, for the personal contributions 
to the discussions, and for that delightful 
spirit of universality in art sympathy which 
is one of the greatest common qualities which 
men share in spite of all other divisions of 
race, government, and temperament; for 
all these the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is profoundly and ardently thank- 
ful to the members. May our art yet 
flourish, and amidst the many conflicting 
streams of life continue to make for peace, 
health, and joy.” 

AFTERNOON SITTING, FRIDAY. 

On Friday afternoon Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum presided over a crowded sitting 
in the Great Gallery, Mr. John Slater, 
F.R.LB.A., acting as Secretary. The papers 
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for discussion were by Mr. W. H. McLean and 
Mr. J. Sulman, but neither of the authors 
could be present. Mr. R. W. Schultz read 
Mr. McLean’s paper, and Mr. Slater sub- 
mitted the paper of Mr. Sulman. 

Lord Kitchener said the subject of Mr. 
McLean's paper was naturally of great 
interest to him. He well remembered the 
difficulty of the problem that had to be 
determined after the conquest of the country, 
viz., how best to evolve out of the ruins left 
by the Dervishes a practical scheme for the 
reconstruction of Khartoum on_ sanitary 
lines, and it was a satisfaction to know that 
the plan decided on had proved serviceable. 
It was also satisfactory that the lines had 
heen found to be in general agreement with the 
principles of town development as laid down 
in the Town Planning Act of 1909, the 
principles of which it was the object of that 
Conference to popularise throughout the 
world. It was not easy for them to conceive 
the difficulties which had to be overcome 
before a scheme of that sort could be carried 
out in the centre of Africa, but the natives 
now realised that the regulations meant 
increased prosperity and length of life, and 
in comparison with former conditions it was 
beyond dispute that a revolution had been 
effected. Khartoum was formerly an African 
pest house in which every tropical disease was 
rampant. Now malaria was almost unknown 
and mosquito curtains were not used. 
With regard to Mr. Sulman’s paper, he had 
recently visited Australia, and, after secing 
Sydney and Melbourne, he rather regretted 
that it was found necessary to find another 
city for the Commonwealth Parliament. 


The Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman. 


Mr.W. H. McLean, A.G.T.C., A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Municipal Engineer, Khartoum, and 
Lecturer in Engineering, Gordon College, 
in the course of a paper on the planning of 
Khartoum said :— 

“The towns of Khartoum and Omdurman, 
in the Egyptian Sudan, are situated near 
the junction of the Blue and White Niles, 
in latitude 15° 30’ north, and about 1,260 ft. 
above the level of the Mediterranean. 

The meteorological conditions are some- 
what peculiar, and call for special remark. 
The climate of the Sudan varies with the 
latitudes; at Khartoum the maximum 
temperature is seldom over 110° Fahr., 
and the night minimum seldom below 
50° Fahr. Even in winter the midday 
temperature is generally over 90° Fahr. 
although the north wind makes the air feel 
comparatively cool and refreshing. From 
the beginning of July tothe end of September 
may be termed the rainy season, though a 
few showers may occur in May and June, 
and there is often a large fall in October. 
The amount of rainfall varies within con- 
siderable limits, and in some years there are 
only a few heavy showers. 

During the rainy season the prevailing 
wind is south-south-west, but it is almost 
invariably north-north-east during the re- 
mainder of the year. The months of May, 
June, and July are, as a rule, made very 
unpleasant by sand _ storms, called 
“ haboubs,’ which sweep down upon the 
town principally from the south, and these 
are sometimes accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, followed by torrential rain. 

The main town of Khartoum is on a bed of 
alluvium, part of which is below extreme 
high Nile level, and in the absence of pre- 
ventive measures flooding of the central 
part of the town would result. The surface 
soil consists largely of loose sand, and where 
this is absent black cotton soil principally is 
found. This soil is very liable to fissures, 
which extend often to a considerable depth. 
At Omdurman the soil is hard clay, gravel, 
and sand, overlaying a limestone deposit, 
which crops out in places. 

The population of Khartoum is estimated 
to be about 15,000, only one-quarter of whom 
are Europeans. 

Omdurman is the real native city, and 
it is difficult to tell the number of its very 
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cosmopolitan . population, but 60,000 is 
thought to be a fair estimate. 

The general scheme on which Khartoum 
has developed was initiated by Lord 
Kitchener before he left the Sudan, and the 
most striking feature of the plan is the 
diagonal streets, which appear to have been 
introduced primarily for military purposes. 
Each crossing of these diagonals commands 
a considerable portion of the city. The 
diagonal streets are undoubtedly a useful 
direct communication between various points, 
but at the crossings they form awkward 
building plots, which are somewhat incon- 
venient in the business quarter of the town. 

Running parallel to the embankment are 
three main avenues, named Khedive-avenue, 
Abbas-avenue, and Sultan-avenue, while at 
right angles to the river there are four, namely, 
Kitchener-avenue, Melik-avenue, Victoria- 
avenue, and Mohamed Ali-avenue. 

The general scheme of planning is that 
the main avenues running parallel to the 
river intersect those running at right angles, 
forming rectangles approximately 500 yds. 
square. These rectangles are subdivided 
by three streets running each way parallel 
to the main avenues, and by the diagonal 
streets connecting the intersections of the 
main avenues. 

With the laying out of the Government 
land to the north of Khedive-avenue there 
was not quite such a free hand, owing to 
the desirability of utilising and preserving 
what remained of the principal buildings 
and gardens of old Khartoum, and this 
accounts to some extent for the want of 
symmetry in the plan. The palm groves 
in the gardens form one of the most attractive 
features of the city. 

Victoria-avenue, the most important, is 
180 ft. in width, and is centred on the Palace, 
from which there is a most striking vista 
away to the south, with the luxurious gardens 
in the foreground. Khedive-avenue, run- 
ning at right angles, is next in importance, 
being 150 ft. wide. The Gordon Statue is at 
the crossing of these two principal avenues. 

The main streets are 120 ft. and the 
secondary streets 80 ft. wide over all, and 
many of the plots in the third-class or 
native quarter of the city have lanes 12 ft. 
wide running through them, made principally 
for conservancy purposes. 

Fifteen feet of the width of all footpaths 
is contributed by the owners of the abutting 
properties, who are permitted, however, 
to build arcades over this portion. 

Owing to the expense which would be 
involved in constructing and maintaining 
such an enormous area of street surface, 
only the middle third of main avenues and 
streets are macadamised at present. The 
side portions form soft “going” for horses, 
while the vehicular traffic takes the centre. 
In the business part of the town the whole 
width is, of course, macadamised. Kerb- 
stones are laid in some of the principal 
avenues and streets, but the footpaths are 
merely made up with earth, except where 
proprietors have constructed tiled or other 
pavement in front of their premises. 

There is no system of sewerage, and the 
waste water is dealt with by “ broad irri- 
gation” in the gardens where available, 
or it is run into “ percolation’ pits or into 
“ waste-water ’’ pits, from which it is daily 
removed in carts. 

During the rains a system of shallow 
trenches is cut as recommended by Mr. 
C. E. Dupuis. The trenches follow the less 
important streets, just outside the pavement 
line. They cross all main avenues in steel 
pipes, and, being below extreme high Nile 
level, require to be pumped out if rains occur 
during that period. 

The dry-closet system is adopted, and 
there is a house-to-house collection, the 
soil-pails being taken out to the sewage 
farm and there dealt with. Kitchen refuse 
is taken to the destructor at the sewage 
farm and burnt. 

The Anglican cathedral, in course of 
erection, is unique in style, and has been 


' about 800 ft. above the plain, 
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specially designed by Mr. R. Weir Schultz to 


tropical climate 
’ 


meet the requirements of a 
the main feature, from a constructional 
of view, being the external ambulatory 
is introduced for coolness. 

The reconstruction of Omdurman 
sented a vastly different problem from that 
of Khartoum. In the latter case a hea . 
ruins, containing only a few scattered 
inhabitants, had to be cleared. and a new 
city laid out. But such a “ rabbit-warren 
as Omdurman, containing an enormoy 
number of inhabitants, could not be dei 
with in the same wholesale manner. When 
it is remembered that the native has q ‘eis 
appreciation of his rights as an owner of 
property, and that the majority of troubjes 
arise through land disputes, it will he seo 
that it was necessary to proceed very carefully 
in the matter of “ improvements,” so as jo 
avoid offence to native prejudices. 

The survey, which was begun in November. 
1906, presented a somewhat difficult problem. 
The work has been carried out by a serie 
of accurately closed traverses, the detajk 
being filled in by plane-table and chain 
survey on a scale of 1-500. 

As each section was surveyed the various 
houses or enclosures in it were numbered, 
and registered with the name of the proprietor. 
New main streets, 30 metres and 20 metres 
in width, and narrower secondary stiets 
were plotted on the plan, but a definite 
scheme of planning or “ lay-out” was only 
practicable in quarters where the land was 
sparsely occupied. 

No permits are issued for rebuilding 
or for new buildings except on the nev 
alignment which is set out on the ground a 
require. Consequently the town is gradually 
becoming transformed.” 


The Federal Capital of Australia. 


A paper by Mr. John Sulman, F.R.1.B.A., 
Consulting Architect, Sydney, New South 
Wales, on “The Federal Capital of 
Australia,’’ was to have been read, but time 
did not permit. We take the following 
from the paper because of the general interest 
of the subject :— 

** After much discussion and many attempts 
to evade a distinct undertaking, a site has 
been chosen in New South Wales, about 1% 
miles to the south-west of Sydney, 70 miles 
from the sea coast (both as the crow flies), 
and elevated about 2,000 ft. above the ser- 
level. 

Australians do not, I think, realise as yet 
the unique opportunity that is thus presente! 
to them of planning a fine city a initio, and 
at first there was a possibility that it might 
drift into the hands of permanent officials 
whose knowledge of city planning and it 
possibilities was conspicuous by its absence. 

Realising that the subject of conscious ct) 
planning is comparatively new in Amini 
and that it is not likely the best result woulk 
be attained by local effort owing to lack 0 
experience, I have theretore strenucusl 
advocated throwing open the planning of (ht 
Federal Capital to world-wide competition 
and it is gratifying to know that the late 
Deakin-Cook Government had decided 1 
adopt this course. A complete contour 
survey.of the chosen site has len prepa 
levels have been taken for drainage, the s 
of an irrigation sewage farm determined 
and sufficient territory acquired to se 
ample water supply. The data ow 
for competitors is in course of compli’ # 
and it is probable that the present at 
ment will carry out the expressed inten”. 
of its predecessor. I have thought that 
might be useful to my confréres who ves ° 
intending to compete if I give some x a 
the special conditions that will have to se i 
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of the southern mountains 
unfolds itself ; even down on the tite Pye 
yews may be obtained, and they s — 
carefully taken into account and utilised in 
the planning of the city. 

The outstanding feature of the Australian 
climate is its abundant sunshine and clear 
atmosphere. In the district under con- 
jdoration the rainfall is fairly good, sufficient 
in most seasons to produce a good coat of 
grass. During three months in summer the 
heat is considerable, and shade, therefore, 
would be grateful ; but, owing to its elevation, 
nights would always be comparatively 
«ool, In winter the south and west winds 
are very cutting, and shelter therefrom of 
very great importance. Hence the selection 
of the site to the north-east of the Black 
Mountain and a further reason for the whole- 
ale planting of evergreen trees, which will 
sive shelter from the winter winds as well as 
shade from the summer sun. Night frosts 
are frequent, and there are occasional light 
falls of snow, but they do not last, the bright 
winter sunshine quickly dispersing them. 
Tie nearest approach to these conditions in 
European countries may, I think, be found in 
the Tuscan portion of Italy or on some of the 
lower plateaux of Southern Spain. 

As regards political considerations, it must 
be carefully borne in mind that the Australian 
Government is one of the most democratic in 
the world. But this does not indicate that 
anything like meanness in structures or 
surroundings is countenanced or desired. 
On the contrary, our public buildings are 
more important in comparison with popula- 
tion than they are in Britain. In providing 
for the Governor-General, the representative 
of the Empire, the above pein: incre do 
not apply. He is naturally selected from the 
ruling and aristocratic class, and as our guest 
as well as our ruler, he is, and should be, 
provided for in a generous way, in harmony 
with his previous life and surroundings. 

Our social life is also much more free and 
unconventional than that of Europe, owing, 
perhaps, to the more equal diffusion of 
wealth, There is no extremely rich class, 
With its necessary corollary of a substratum 
o' extreme poverty. At any time everyone 
vio chooses to work may be sure of food and 
Sielter, and. in ordinary times, of a sub- 
‘antial measure of comfort. There is con- 
‘equently not so much to differentiate classes 
wher and the Universal State school 
“lication also tends to level up the mass. 
inne — prosperity, pir hours 
‘ labour, and a genial climate naturally 
“ieourage outdoor amusements, in which 
‘port in all its forms takes the predominant 
pee. Hence a racecourse, sports grounds 
od cricket, football, and other games, 
iining-tracks, swimming-pools, rowing- 
‘ourses, etc., are an aheclake anual to a 
i reative Australian eity. Drill-grounds 
im citizen forces based on 
sai service, will also be needed. Quite 
“ie ‘rom these, an ample supply of parks 
an be provided, where the women and 
, ten may saunter at will and whole 
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ape take the air. We Australians like to 
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Would he uy ro is unknown, and 
in a wat ee more especially as 
dust nuis iat dry and sunny country the 
‘ rather they is always with us. Our choice 
4 freseg % picnic, the outdoor meal taken 
away age shady semi-rural retreat 
may as w in city streets, As to dwellings, 
the hetheih iz ul attention to the fact that 
orefer — of whatever degree, generally 
miaru ‘all “a cottage.” That is to 
med by gen building, however large it 
bungalow > “ngland it is known as the 

i ype. “A house” with us is a 


Mild , 
capaci of two stories, however small its 
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ground,” where all kinds of livestock and 
produce, as well as implements and 
machinery, may be exhibited at least 
annually. The Federal capital is never 
likely to become a manufacturing city, 
as it possesses neither a coalfield nor sufficient 
water to generate more power than will be 
required for tramways and lighting. But 
a _ should be set apart for the storing 
and easy handling of building materials and 
the goods and produce that are needed in 
daily life. These will come by railway, 
on a branch line connecting Yass and 
Queanbeyan, with a possible extension 
to the sea at Jervis Bay. 

My own views on the planning of the 
Federal capital are given in outline in a 
pamphlet, to ‘be found in the Institute 
Library and also in the Jovrnal of the 
Institute. But they are only in outline, 
and were written for the general public of 
Australia to show the merits of radial 
planning as compared with the rectangular. 
In actual work the general idea would be 
modifiea by contours and developed in detail 
to such an extent that only the general lines 
would be recognisable ; but in essence they 
would be there. It is not, however. my 
intention to enter the lists, and my confréres 
are welcome to any information I can give, 
as my sole aim is to facilitate the acquisition 
by the Governmenf of the best plan the 
experts of the world can produce.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Major Stanton said it might be years in 
coming, but eventually Khartoum would 
be as big as Cairo or Alexandria, for already 
the population was over 100,000. He did 
not think the extent of the Soudan was 
realised, but it covered 1 million square 
miles. It was true that a large part of the 
country consisted of what the late Lord 
Salisbury once described as “ something 
like soil,’ but there were large areas which 
only required irrigation to become splendid 
agricultural iands. There was an area 
between the Blue and Whit: Nile of 9 million 
acres, which only required water te become 
one of the finest cotton fields in the world. 
He had heard criticism of the width of the 
streets, but in some months with a tem- 
perature of 150 degrees the heat from 
the walls could be felt 10 ft. or 12 ft. away. 
Mr. Schultz did not tell them that he was 
the architect for the Anglican cathedral now 
being built. 

Colonel Plunkett said that in Cairo there 
were many medieval houses which were 
peculiarly well suited for the climate and 
were beautiful in every way, but in the new 
quarter of the city many of the houses 
were not only ugly but quite unsuitable. 
He hoped that in Khartoum the buildings 
would not only be pleasant to the eye, but 
that the interiors of the houses in Cairo 
of two or three centuries ago would be taken 
as a model. 

Mr. J. Mitchell (New Zealand) considered 
the Conference would be of immense service 
not only to the Australian colonies but to 
the whole British Empire. He could tell 
them that the ideals of the soldier, the 
engineer, the artist, the architect, and the 
medical officer were not being overlooked 
in Australia. 

A delegate remarked that the moral of 
the paper by Mr. McLean was that what 
was ible in Darkest Africa ought to be 
possible in Darkest England. 

Mr. Schultz said that with regard to mud 
walls they used to use clay and chalk in 
this country for cottage building, but the 
building by-laws now made it almost 
pees, FB to build cottages ‘of the simple 
and economical material to hand, and the 
result was that the country was being dis- 
figured by ugly brick cottages which did 
not harmonise with the landscape. These 
clay-built cottages were covered with two 
or three coats of lime wash, which kept 
moisture from penetrating the — The 
cost of building was going up year by year, 
yet it was ete to build economically 
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and satisfactorily if they were allowed to do 

so in &@ common sense and reasonable way. 
On the motion of Mr. Leonard Stokes a 

vote of thanks was passed to Lord Kitchener. 


Charing Cross and the Mall. 


The same afternoon in the East Gallery 
Mr. William Woodward said, in some 
remarks on this question, he thought 
that few of them were completely satisfied 
by the present appearance of the new 
opening to the Mall from Charing Cross. 
He had expressed his personal view that in 
lieu of the three arches there should have 
been only one grand triumphal arch through 
which a clear vista to the Victoria Memorial 
could have been obtained, and all the 
beauties of the avenue opened up; that 
cannot now be, and we must therefore devote 
ourselves to obtaining adequate appre- 
ciation of Sir Aston Webb's fine architectural 
work. What administration but a London 
one, having obtained by national subscrip- 
tions such an improvement, would have 
permitted it to be half hidden and the whole 
effect spoilt because they would not spend 
the necessary money in acquiring the sites 
of the houses to the west in Cockspur- 
street, which now close in the new entrance, 
and in acquiring the site of Drummond's 
Bank, which is the great blot upon every 
attempt to improve this part of Charing 
Cross? This bank—of no architectural 
pretensions—should at once be pulled down, 
together with the houses adjoining it in 
Charing Cross as far as the old Admiralty 
building; Charing Cross could then be 
widened to 80 or 90 ft., this “ bottle-neck ”’ 
end of Charing Cross done away with, a 
better view obtained up to the Houses of 
Parliament, and a really noble improvement 
effected. 

As to Trafalgar-square. Mr. Woodward 
said: “TI shall not die contented unless I see 
this gloomy asphalted waste with its two 
squirts made worthy of its description as the 
finest site in Europe. I have been at this, 
off and on, for a quarter of a century, and I 
think it really within the bounds of reason 
to hope for something not only “ attempted ”’ 
but “done” to beautify this fine square. 
Is not this a grand opportunity for one of 
our millionaires to hand down his name 
to posterity in a glorious work ? 

The plan which I exhibit shows the pro- 
posed laying out of the square, and the 
elevation shows one side as I suggest both 
sides, east and west, should be altered, 
The present raking sides, the steps at the 
north-east and north-west angles, and the 
fountains are eyesores, whilst the statues 
are out of place. 

The main idea which I and Mr. E. Staley 
(who takes a deep interest in this subject) 
have, is to make Trafalgar-square our 
naval monumental centre, forming in stone 
and bronze a complete naval history of Great 
Britain. 

Thus, on each of the four great piers, north, 
south, east, and west, would be placed 
sculptural groups, representing respectively 
the naval victories of the XVIth, XVIIth, 
and XVIIIth centuries, Trafalgar being the 
culminating point in 1805. The present 
Nelson column would remain untouched. 
The larger piers on the east and west walls 
would be weve by minor groups, and the 
smaller piers by bronze electric lamp stan- 
dards. The intervening spaces would be 
filled with wrought-iron railings with gilded 
spear-heads, 

The present fountains would be removed 
and new ones of better plan substituted, 
In the centre of the fountain to the east 
would be placed a bronze group of Neptune 
and Sea Gods (emblematic of the four 
oceans) and in that to the west a bronze 
group of Britannia and Mermaids (emble- 
matic of the four members of the United 


ingdom). 
e entrance to the tube station at the 
south-east of the square should be 
covered and rendered sightly by a circular- 


domed temple of pierced wrought-iron work, 
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and a corresponding temple should be placed 
at the south-west = of the square. Under 
the dome of the latter should be placed a 


- drinking fountain; one of the domes should 


be terminated by a model in iron of the 
‘Great Harry,” and the other by one of the 
“ Victary.” 

The awkward staircases at the north-east 
and north-west angles of the square and 
terrace should be removed, the angles 
squared, and the terrace balustrade carried 
across. A grand staircase, equal in 
length to the portico of the National 
Gallery, should be formed in the centre 
of the north front. Upon the two main 
piers of this staircase allegorical figures 
standing on gilded globes should be 
placed, one with palms representing 
** Peace,” the other with laurels representing 
“Honour.” On the side walls of this 
staircase should be placed bronze bas-reliefs, 
similar to those on the Nelson column, 
representing individual gallantries. : 

Marble seats should be placed along the 
east, west, and north walls, and the whole of 
the present asphalte paving should be taken 
up: fine axed granite paving, grey and red, 
designed to suit the square, should be sub- 
stituted. Shrubs in tubs should be dotted 
about the square, and water plants placed in 
the fountains.” 


Town Planning in Relation to Old and 
Congested Areas, with Special Reference 
to London. 

Mr. Arthur Crow, District Surveyor for 
Whitechapel. etc., followed with a paper on 
this subject. We take the following 
extracts from the paper :— 

“On the question of congestion the 
Traffic Commission, whose report was pub- 
lished in 1905, stated that “‘ the chief diffi- 
culty that stands in the way of improving 
the means of locomotion in London is 
the narrowness of the streets, and the fact 
that they were not originally laid out on any 
general plan. If the streets were of sufficient 
width, and had been laid out on a regular 
plan, the congestion of vehicular traffic 
would practically disappear; the long- 
distance traffic could be provided for by 
shallow underground railways at a cost 
which would not be prohibitive; and a 
complete system of surface tramways could 
be laid down, which would carry the short- 
distance and miscellaneous passenger traffic 
of London cheaply and quickly.” 

Dealing first with main avenues for the 
transit of goods and for general business 
purposes, it is clear that provision must 
be made for a frequent service of trams 
and motor-’buses. The width should not 
be less than 100 ft. between the buildings. 
This would allow of 12 ft. for each of two 
footways, 8 ft. for each of two lines of 
stationary vehicles delivering goods, 25 ft. 
for two lines of trams, with central refuges, 
cab-stands, ete., and 35 ft. for four lines 
of vehicles (two fast and two slow). These 
thoroughfares will partake of the nature of 
boulevards, and should be provided with 
trees and seats. 

Secondary business thoroughfares where 
trams are to be provided could be reduced 
to 80 ft., which would mean the omission 
of two lines of traffic. 

In subsidiary streets where no trams are 
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required the width could be further reduced 
to 60 ft., the footways being reduced to 10 ft. 
To remedy the existing evils, the following 
outline scheme is suggested :— 
A Traffic Authority to be appointed by 
Parliament for the following purposes :-—- 


1. To consider and determine from time to time 
as to the position, width, and direction of new 
thoroughfares required either for DUrpOBes of traffic, 
for the relief of congested or insanitary areas, for 
preventing the spresal of fire in crowded mann- 
facturing districts, for general convenience, or for 
other purposes. 

2. To consider the extent to which it ‘s necessary 
for any of the afore-mentioned purposes to widen 
existing streets and to arrange for their proper 
classification into grades determining in each case 
as to the position of the future building lines. 


3. To consider the height to which buildings 
in each of the 


should be allowed to be erected 
respective grades. 

This Traffic Authority to make an annual 
report to Parliament. 

I suggest the formation of a main artery. 
a double avenue with central boulevard, 
extending across the present county from 
the iron bridge over the Lea at Canning 
Town in the east to Shepherd’s Bush Green 
in the west, a distance of about ten miles. 

Throughout its entire length this artery 
would be provided with a double tramway 
system for ordinary and express services, 
connecting up the systems of the West Ham 
and East Ham Corporations in the east with 
those of the Middlesex” County Council in 
the Harrow-road and the London United 
Tramways at Shepherd’s Bush in the west. 
The width between the buildings is proposed 
to be 225 ft.. allowing 75 ft. for each avenue 
and 75 ft. for the boulevard. 

The double line of tramways is provided 
for on the side of the road away from the 
houses and adjoining the footway of the 
boulevard. This arrangement has two dis- 
tinct advantages—it allows of the running 
of the cars without interference with the 
loading and unloading of goods from vans 
standing on the near side of the road, and at 
the same time permits of the erection of 
shelters for passengers in the boulevards. 

The route chosen for this avenue lies 
mainly through the most congested districts, 
and in the eastern portion for a length of four 
miles through the poorest parts of Poplar, 
Bromley, Limehouse, Mile End, Whitechapel, 
Spitalfields, and Shoreditch. 

The central avenue is carried on a viaduct 
over the Farringdon-road, so as to separate 
the east and west traffic from that coming 
from the south over Blackfriars-bridge and 
the proposed St. Paul's Bridge. 

The position of the new bridge is altered 
somewhat from that shown on the plans of 
the City Corporation. Its axis is now in line 
with the centre of the dome of St. Paul's. 

The traffic is diverted to the east and west 
of the cathedral, for which purpose the pro- 
perty immediately abutting on the cathedral 
is cleared away. 

Improvement schemes of the magnitude 
of those outlined in this paper would 
obviously have to be extended over a long 
period, and possibly in the case of the pro- 
posed new thoroughfares only some of the 
minor works could be put in hand at once. 

In considering the question of cost one 
must not overlook the enormous loss of time 
and money involved in the traffic delays of 
the present day in the busiest parts of London. 

With regard to providing ten cities of health, 
if the idea aimed at, as to the proper distri- 
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bution of the people, could he ox 
they would all be ully developed a teat 


by the year 1941, but such a Piel 
ies can hardly be entertained. eB esa 


however, two of these cities might be laid 
out with a reasonable pros; 
The cost of each city, with its Connecting 
tube, would be approximately — ahoy 
10,000,0002., including 2,000,007. for * 
pecchiaee of 63 square miles of land (9 mile 

iameter) at 502. per acre; 3,648,000), fo 
the development of 38 Square miles (7 aie 
diameter) at 1502. per acre ; 4,200,000, fo 
the construction of the tube and sub-surf 
railway (14 miles at 300,000/. per mile), 

This outlay would be returned twofo)j 
by the sale of the developed land at tie 
average rate of 1,000/. per acre. 

It is open to consideration, however 
whether it would not be better to sell ti¢ 
land in bulk to co-partnership societies at a 
price which would recoup the outlay, giving 
the tenants the advantage of moderate rents 

Apart, however. from the commercial 
aspect of the case, there is a question of still 
greater importance to the community. | 
refer to the physique of the rising generation, 
Whilst we lavish our millions on ephemeral 
fleets to protect our over-sea trade, let us 
not forget that a sturdy virile race mus 
ever be the great bulwark of a nation’s 
prosperity. 

Limitations of time and subject prevent 
more detailed reference to these ten cities, 
but under proper control, and guided by a 
zealous spirit of citizenship, their succes 
should be assured, and with it the growing 
mischief due to the congestion of the central 
area would vanish. London would again 
be free and its life continued under lasting 
conditions of health.” 


ect Of success, 


ace 


SATURDAY. 


The programme was brought to a con 
clusion on Saturday by visits to places 0! 
interest in several parts of the country. 

A party of more than 100 travelled t 
Oxford, and a reception was given in tl 
Sheldonian Theatre by Dr. Warren, Presiden! 
of Magdalen, who welcomed them on behalt 
of the Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Warren sai 
that Oxford suggested not a few lessons 10 
town planning. Oxford, and Cambridge. 
too, might claim to have been always garden 
cities. It was worth noting perhaps thet 
the spaciousness of St. Giles’ had been 
procured by the destruction of smaller streets 
and collections of houses with which in ancien" 
days it was blocked, After visits had been 
paid to some of the colleges and other 
buildings. Dr. Warren held another receptio" 
at Magdalen. 

Another party visited 
inspected the model villave. 
Barlow, the secretary of tie 
plained that it owed its existence to a‘ 
long held by Mr. George Cadbury. 0" 
annual income was devoted to the buildin: 
of further houses. The aim of the 1™ 
was to make each house yield 4 per ee 
upon its capital value, and a! hough that - 
not been done in all cases t!ey were @ppr 
mating more nearly to it evry yeat. light 

Visits were also made to Port Sunil 
Bath, and Cambridge. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 





EDINBURGH BURGH cangy ane 

Streets and Buildings Committee of 
Bn Se Town Council had before it on the 
ith inst. a list of sixty eight applications for 
the post of Burgh Engineer and Master of 
Works, in succession to Mr. J, Wilson Smith, 
who has been appointed Engineer to the Scot- 
‘ish Local Government Board. The following 
were selected as & short leet :—Robert Beatty, 
\Inst.C.E., North British Railway Offices, 
Edinburgh ; Adam A. Cam bell, C.E., East 
Ham; John R. Findlay, ith; Hector F. 
Gullan, Belfast; Geo, T. Lynam, Burton-on- 
Trent; John W. Monour, underland; and 
J 8. Pickering, Cheltenham. 


\ppOINTMENT OF NEWPORT ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT. 

On the presentation of the “or of the 
Council in Committee, Newport, n., which 
dealt with the appointment of a Borough 
Engineer and Borough Architect, Mr. Charles 
moved that the whole report be referred 
hack to the Council in Committee, but the 
amendment was lost. The Town Clerk read 
a letter from Mr. C. F. Ward, the Borough 
Architect, pointing out that during the six 
vars he had been a servant of the Council 
ie had been solely responsible for all the work 
entrusted to him, and for the carrying out 
of the most important building schemes. With 
regard to the Committee’s recommendation, 
he felt his position keenly, seeing that a junior 
member of the Engineer’s staff must be raised 
to a higher status than himself. He asked 
that his (Mr. Ward's) salary be increased to 
a similar sum. Mr. Robjent moved that the 
pesition be advertised, and that applicants be 
asked to state the salary they would accept. 
After discussion the amendment was ‘lost. 
Mr. Charles moved a further amendment that 
Mr. Ward be appointed Borough Architect 
and Surveyor at a salary of 4007. per annum, 
and that Mr. Tremetling be appointed 
Borough Engineer and Water Engineer at a 
salary of 350/. per annum. This found no 
seconder, and Mr. Hunt said that he con- 
idered the Council were doing Mr. Ward an 
The least the Council could do was 
to recognise that the salary of the two 
officials should be the same, and he moved 
accordingly. Mr. W. A. Linton said the 
whole matter was that the question of the 
Borough Engineer appointment had been 
made subservient to the appointment of Mr. 
Ward as Borough Architect. They wanted an 
engineer of marked and proved ability and 
experience. On those grounds alone he 
thought 1t would have been infinitely the 
wiser policy to have fallen in with the 
original recommendation of the Committee. 
The Mayor agreed with the remarks of Mr. 
Linton. The amendment was carried by 
‘we've votes fo ten. Mr. Thomas then moved 
that the words “‘and that any increases be 
considered at a future date” be struck out, 
and this was agreed to. 


hj ustiae 
ny Ustioe. 


_ APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS. 

Mg local Government Board has sanctioned 
. © a ointment of the following as sanitary 
Core ors:—Chelsea Metropolitan Borough 
~ounell, Mr. J. H. Berry; Islington Metro- 
soggy Borough Council, Mr. C. E. L. Can- 
am; 8 Marvlebone Metropolitan Borough 
“gg Mr. T. A. Cartledge, Mr. H. H. 
Vecond Miss N. C. Stokes; Southwark 
hen Politan Borough Council, Mr. T. Brad- 
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BUILDING NEWS. 

r ST. HELEN'S CHURCH, GRINDLEFORD. 
Becta pe a of this church has 
Err ue Ke piace, 1e plans, by Mexers. 
— Sutton, F.R.LB.A., and F. W. C. 
The ¥, Were elected in competition in 1908. 
pant cate how completed is the chancel, 

ANE ¢ Lape rest and choir vestries, anda 


eiiporary nay 
MN church y 


~ which will seat about 130. 
i completed will camprise 


have ' 

south ae Be by 26 ft. wide, north and 

StDarated tf, P it. long by 10 ft. wide, 

bays } fecetacy ‘he nave by arcades of four 
ming a. ft. long by 18 ft. wide, 
a tower. ;/ tt Jong by 14 ft. wide, 


“ spire 100 ft. high at the 
tion will be” of the nave. Accommoda- 
450, mornin a ided in the future nave for 
ding has born 10°! 40, choir 28. The buil- 
O decorated gned in the XIVth-century, 
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five-light tracery window filled with painted 
glase by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. ‘a cine 
piscina is built in the south wall of the sanc- 
tuary. The low-pressure hot-water system has 
been adopted for heating, with pipes anu 
ventilated radiators, and, in addition. warm 
air is conducted: to the sill level of all win- 
dows, to obviate down draught. The total 
cost of the completed portion of the work, 
including roads, paths, etc., will be about 
2,500/. The contractors are Messrs. G. & D. 
Sheldon, of Baslow. 


CHURCH EXTENSION, SOUTH SHIELDS. 

The completed portion of the new church 
of St. Oswin, Stanhope-road, South Shields, 
was consecrated recently by the Right Rever- 
end the Lord Bishop of Durham. The edifice 
is to serve the immediate needs of the re- 
cently-formed parish of Brinkburn, and occu- 
pies a site almost facing the east gate of the 
west end park in Stanhope-road. It is only 
the first section of the church provided for in 
the architect's plans, and consists of three 
bays of the nave, with seating accommodation 
for 520 people, erected at a cost of 3,400/. 
The church is built of brick with stone freely 
used as a dressing—Denwick stone inside and 
Springwell stone outside. The facings are of 
Pelaw brick. When the funds permit the 
nave will be completed, and choir and cleryy 
vestries added, and the church will then have 
accommodation for 500 people. The ultimate 
cost of the scheme will amount to 20,000/. 
The architect is Mr. Henry’ Grieves, 
A.R.LB.A., of South Shields, and the builder 
Mr. James Young, of Tyne Dock. 


CHURCH, NORTHOWRAN. 


A new church (St. Matthew) is being erected 
at Northowran, Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas 
being the architects. The nave will be cap 
able of seating 294, the north and south 
aisles 264, the lady chapel fifty, and the 
choir forty-two, a total of 650. The church is 
XVth-century English Gothic. A tower is 
to be built near the south-west entrance, and 
connected with the main structure by meane 
of an open porch. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, LANARK. 

St. Mary’s New Church, Lanark, was opened 
a short time since. ‘The new church, which has 
been erected in place of that destroyed by fire 


in April, 1907, has been erected from th: 
designs and under the supervision of the 
architects, Messrs. Ashlin & Coleman, of 


Dublin; while Mr. Tomlin, sculptor, Dublin, 
is engaged erecting a carved side altar in 
honour of St. Joseph. The plan of the church 
consists of nave and aisles, with tower and 
baptistry, transepts, chancel, and four side 
chapels. The nave—the total length of which 
from the chancel arch is 92 ft. by 44 ft. in 
height—is divided into seven bays in _ the 


length, with quatrefoil polished Galway 
granite columns supporting the on 
1e Tov 


pointed arches of the nave arcade. 
and spire rise to a height of over 150 ft. 
The exterior is built with broken coursed 
ashlar facing of local stone. The roofs are 
covered with green Westmorland slates, with 
ridges of crested tiles. 
STOURPORT CHURCH 
The nave and aisles of the new parish 
church at Stourport were consecrated on the 
2nd inst. The late Sir Gilbert Scott was 
engaged as architect of a new church over 
thirty years ago, and a fine church was planned, 
to erect which in its completeness would cost 
not far short of 40,0002. 14,500/., besides archi- 
tect’s fees and expenses, was spent upon the 
foundations for the building, and the erection 
of the nave, the two aisles, and the south 
porch; 3,150/. has been spent in completing 
the nave and aisles so as to fit them for Divine 
worship. The chancel and spire still remain to 
he erected. 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
On the 2nd inst. the new Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Cuthbert at Chester-le-Street 
was dedicated by the Bishop of Hexham and 
Newcastle (Dr. Collins). The church is built 
entirely of local stone. pan 7 
columns, grouped in pairs and supporting 
transverse oun form north and south aisles 
to the nave. These will be used only as 
passageways, the seats, which are of oak, being 
all in the centre of the church. Frosterly 
marble shafts support the vault of the Sanc- 
tuary, and also form the Communion rail. The 
Sanctuary is paved with marble. win- 
dows are by Messrs. Atkinson, of Newcastle. 
The builders are Messrs. Burnett & Son, of 
Birtley, and the architect Mr. Theodor Korner, 
of Sunderland. The total cost of the church 
and the adjoining Presbytery was almost 5,0007. 


NEW CHURCH HALL AT BISHOP’S WALTHAM. 
The Archdeacon of Winchester (Dr. Fearon) 
recently dedicated a new church hall which 
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has been erected in Mafeking-lane, Bishop's 
Waltham. The architects were Messrs. Free- 
man & Ogilvy, of London, and the builder was 


Mr. G. Apps, Bishop’s Waltham. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH INSTITUTE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


A new institute has been érected in con- 
nexion with All Saints’ Parish, Southampton. 
The building has been designed and super- 
intended by Mr. Stansfield C. Greenwood, 
architect, of Portland-terrace. The builders 
were Messrs. Galding & Ansell, of Southamp- 
ton, whilst the clerk of works was Mr. Domo- 
ney. 

RESTORATION OF COCKERHAM CHURCH. 

The foundation stone of the restoration and 
extension of the parish church of St. Michael’s, 
Cockerham, was laid on the 3rd inst. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. J. Hatch 
& Sons, under the supervision of Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 


CHURCH CONSECRATION, SOUTH ELMSALL. 

The new church in South Elmesall, near 
Pontefract, has just been consecrated. The 
church is a structure of red brick with stone 
facings, has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Nicholson Johnston, of Yeovil, Somer- 
set, and has cost 5,000/., exclusive of a two- 
manual organ. 


REREDOS, ST. MARY’S, TYNDALL PARK, BRISTOL. 
At St. Mary’s, Tyndall’s Park, a new rere- 
dos, erected as a memorial of the Rev. W. F. 
Bryant, has just been dedicated. The com- 
mittee selected the designs of Mr. John Bevan, 
of Bristol, submitted in competition. Two 
panels contain figure subjects carved by Mr. 
J. N. Forsyth, R.A., of London, one illus- 
trating the adoration of the infant Christ by 
the Magi. and the other the descent from the 
Cross. Messrs. Davey and Bushell, of Bristol, 
carried out the rest of the carving in the rere- 
des, and Messrs. W. Cowlin & Sons were the 
contractors for the erection of the work. 


COUNCIL SCHOOLS, DERBY. 

The new Council Schools, on the Kedleston- 
road, Derby, were opened by the Mayoress 
of Derby recently. The buildings have been 
erectd by Messrs. Pegg & Bailey, builders, 
to the plans prepared by Mr. C. B. Sherwin, 
and the cost is about 14,8007. The buildings 
are arranged in three blocks. The senior 
department is of two stories, the boys’ depart- 
ment on the ground floor, and the girls’ 
department on the first floor. There are seven 
classrooms, accommodating 356 scholars in 
each department, as well as a central hall, 
60 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. Amongst the firms who 
have done work in connexion with the build- 
ings as sub-contractors are the following :-— 
Heating apparatus, Mr. Jerram (low-pressure 
hot water); fireproof floors, Messrs. Homan & 
Rodgers, Manchester; hat and cloak fittings. 
Messrs. Motley & Green. Ltd., Leeds; wrought 
ironwork, Messrs. Taylor, Whiting, & Tayior, 
Derby; wood block floors, The Acme Flooring 
Company, London; mosaic floors, Rust’s 
“ Vitreous’? Company; electric lighting, 
Messrs. Taylor, Whiting. & Taylor; glazed 
brickwork and fireplace, Leeds Fireclay Com- 


pany: sanitary fittings, Messrs. Doulton & 
Co.. London. The school will accommodate 
1,032 children. The clerk of the works has 


been Mr. W. H. Oldknow. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

The new High School for Girls erected by 
the Hertfordshire and Essex County Councils 
in Warwick-road, Bishop’s Stortford, was 
opened_recently. The plans were prepared in 
competition by Mr. J. W. Fisher (Messrs. 
Talbot, Brown, & Fisher. Wellingborough). 
the general design being English Renaissance. 
The building is heated by hot-water radiators, 
the apparatus having been installed by Messrs. 
Ambrose, Marriott, & Co.. of Higham Ferrers. 
and the wrought-iron of the balustrade in the 
gallery over the assemb!y hall and the finial 
of the turret are the work of Mr. E. G. 
Billington, of Wellingborough. 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL BUILDINGS, CASTLE 
DONINGTON. 

New schools have been built by the Leicester- 
shire County Council at Castle Donington. 
The architect was the late Mr. A. H. Hamp- 
ton, Loughborough, and_ the contractors, 
Messrs. F. Sleath & Sons (Rothley). 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. " 

The new elementary school b ‘lt in_ the 
Courthill-road, Parkstone, by the “20le Edu- 
cation Authority was opened recently. The 
building is designed to accommodate 400 boys 
and girls in eight classes of fifty each. The 
total cost has been about 6,300/. The Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. 8. J. Newman, F.R1B.A.) 
was the architect, whilst Mr. Richard Eaton 
(the building inspector) has been clerk of the 
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, SCHOOLS, HALE. 
New Congregational Sunday schools have 
been erected in Ashiey-road, Hale. Messrs. 
France & Layoock, of Chapel Walks, Man- 


chester, are the architects. 
NEW WING, EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 


The Edinburgh College of Art, Lauriston, 
entered on its third year on the 3rd inst. The 
College staff, with Mr. F. Morley Fletcher as 
director, practically remains the same as last 
year. Mr. Edwin Alexander, A.R.S.A., has 
been added to the staff of the drawing and 
painting section. Last spring Mr. Douglas 
Strachan took charge of the then newly opened 
crafts section. This section has réopened. 
Preparations are in progress for the erection 
of the eastmost half of the College. The Cattle 
Market having been now removed to Gorgie, 
the ground to the east of the present building 
has become available for the completion of the 
buildings of the College, and a beginning has 
been made with excavations for the founda- 
tions of the new half of the College. Exter- 
nally, the eastern section of the College will 
have the same architectural characteristics as 
those of the existing part of the building. In- 
ternally, the corridors will be continued east- 
ward, both on the ground and first floor, and 
rooms to the south, east, and north grouped 
along them. The new front will be about 
150 ft. in length. In the basement will be a 
men’s common room, 40 ft. by 30 ft.; cloak- 
rooms and storerooms, and a dining hall, 
60 ft. by 40 ft., to seat 150 students. On its 
east end will be the kitchen and scullery. On 
the ground floor, on the south front of the 
new wing, will be—counting from the west 
end—secretary’s Office, boardroom, two halls 
for architecture, 70 ft. by 25 ft. and 30 ft. 
by 25 ft., and on the outer angle a small 
conservatory. In ithe centre will be tthe 
sculpture hall, 75 ft. by 40 ft., and an open 
court, 40 ft. by 30 ft., another room for archi- 
tecture, 50 ft. by 30 ft.. and a room at the 
end of the south corridor for the head of the 
architectural section. On the north side will 
be, from west to east, one room for the 
antique and two for painting. The cor- 
responding space on the upper floor will be 
occupied, on the southern front, by a museum, 
45 ft. by 25ft., and three rooms for design. 
The central portion, as on the ground floor, 
will consist of a sculpture hall and open court, 
and in the east end of the buildine will be 
a fourth room for design, 30 ft. by 30 ft., and 
a room for the head of that section. On the 
north side will be a life classroom for women, 
a staff room, wardrobe, etc., a second life 
classroom for women, a room for the head of 
the painting section, and a smaH waiting room. 
In an additional] small storv on the north-east 
corner of the building will be located the class- 
rooms for the R.S.A. life school. This will con- 
sist of a hall, 60 ft. by 30 ft., divided into two, 
with the necessarv accommodation for models, 
etc. Mr. Dick Peddie is the architect. The 
cost of the new part of the college. including 
equipment, is estimated about 30,0007. 

BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. 

The Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council report having sanctioned plans of a 
dwelling-house on the north side of Devon- 
shire-road, for Mr. John Cameron, architect. 


and a dwelling-house on the south side of 
University-road, for Mr. Joseph Shirras 


builder. The plan of a dwelling-house and 
stable on the west side of Wellington-road 
(beyond the city boundary), for Mr. John 
I<iper, fishcurer, per Mr. Harvey Mennie, 
architect, was approved. 

THE BRISTOL COLISEUM, 

The Coliseum building in Park-row. Bristol, 
was opened on the 3rd inst. by the Ladv 
Mayoress (Miss Hayes). The frontage is built 
of Bath stone from the Hartham Park Quar- 
ries of the Yockney and Hartham Park Stone 
Company, Ltd., Corsham, and it is about 
500 ft. long and 28 ft. high. The designr is 
relieved by sixty columns, each about 13 ft. 
high, with carved capitals, and there is a 
balustrade running the whole length. The 
building has five entrances. The principal 
one is at the Park-street end, and the others 
are emergency exits only. The entrance door 
frames are of Austrian oak. With regard to 
internal details, the skating area is about 
360 ft. long and about 100 ft. wide, with a 
promenade running all round. A_ balcony 
stretches the whole of the north-eastern side 
of the hall, and this is fitted with folding plush 
seats for spectators. In the centre a xo 
stand is placed for military bands, while the 
string band will occupy a smaller stand on 
the opposite side. The works have been 
carried out by Mr. J. G. Rowe, builder, of 
Knowle. 


SANATORIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES, SHIRLETT, 


The Ear! of Powis (Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county) on the 17th inst. laid the foundation- 


THE BUILDER. 


stone of the King Edward Memorial Sana- 
torium, which is now in course of erection in 
the wood at Shirlett, between Wenlock and 
Broseley. The work is being carried out by 
Messrs. Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury, under 
the supervision of the architect, Mr. H. T. 
Hare. The contract prico fer the building, 
which will finally accommodate sixty persons, 
is 6,1322. . 
INSTITUTE, NEWPORT, MON. 

A technical institute has been opened 
at Newport. The principal entrance to the 
building is on the corner of Clarendon-place 
and Rodney-road, through a portico with 
eight monolithic Cornish granite Doric 
columns, carrying an architrave frieze and 
cornice of the same material. From_ the 
octagonal hall, across the lobby, centre lines 
radiate to the centre of octagon corridors 
leading from three sides to the art, engineer- 
ing, and pupil teachers’ departments. Close 
to the octagonal hall is the main staircase 
leading to the first and second floors. The 
engineering workshop and carpenters’ and 

ttern-makers’ shops, engine-room, and 

iler-house are at a lower Jevel than the 
ground floor, with solid foundations for the 
engines and machines. Two additional stair- 
cases are provided, one leading direct to the 
plumbing shop, metallurgical laboratories, 
and drawing office; the other leading from 
the pupil teachers’ centre up to the science 
rooms. The classrooms for pupil teachers are 
placed round a large assembly-hall, which will 
also be used for examination purposes, eto. 
The building is constructed throughout of fire- 
resisting material. Mr. W. E. Blake, of Ply- 
mouth, carried out the building contract from 
the designs of the Borough Architect, Mr. 
C. F. Ward. 

BANGOR NEW COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 

The new Bangor Cottage Hospital was 
opened recently. The site lies between 
Hamilton-road and Castle-street, with an 
entrance from the latter. The building is 
Early Georgian in style, with red brick 
walls and sandstone dressings. Access to the 
hospital, which has a frontage of 130 ft. is 
gained through an entrance hall situated in 
the centre of the block, from which corridors 
extend right and left to the medical and 
surgical wards, eight in all. An operating: 
room, with dressing-rooms attached, is cen- 
trally placed. Behind the main block are 
arranged the kitchen, offices, and laundry, the 
matron’s room, adjoining central fireproof 
staircase and front entrance. Accommodation 
for the nursing staff is provided on the first 
floor, with dining-room on ground floor. All 
the sanitary blocks in connexion with the 
wards are fitted with baths, etc., supplied by 
Messrs. J. Dowling & Sons, and have separate 
exits. Terazzo floors are laid in the hall and 
man "ype the walls of the latter are 
also lined with glazed tiles. Asphalt is used 
under all wood floors, which are pitch-pine 
polished. The general contractors are Messrs. 
J. & R. Thompson, Belfast. The architects 
were Messrs. Young & Mackenzie. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The new schools, North Thoresby, are being 
supplied with Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth. Manchester. 

Messrs. Trice & Chapman, of Redcross-street, 
E.C., are showing a variety of Axminster 
carpets at their premises. The selection is 
large, and the designs and colourings good. 
Messrs. Trice & Chapman import Turkey car- 
oe themselves, and the trade is increasing. 
Mirzapore carpets are also shown. The firm 
are paying attention to velvet stair carpets in 
plain colours. The linoleum department con- 
tains some attractive examples. 

The Elementary National School at Bear- 
stead, Kent, and the Council School at Yell- 
ing. Hunts, have recently been fitted with 
D. O. Boyd’s “ Hygiastic’” warm air venti- 
lating school grates, supplied by O’Brien, 
ee & Co., Upper Thames-street, London, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








PAREWELL DINNER. 


Mr. Arthur R. Jemmett, F.R.I.B.A., leaves 
this week for Canada, where he proposes to 
make a stay of some months, visiting 
the U.S.A., and a party of his personal friends 
met on Wednesday evening at Comedy 
Restaurant to bid him farewell. Mr. A. W. 8. 
Cross took the chair, supported by Messrs. 
J. 8. Gibson, C. E. Mallows, H. V. Lanches- 


ter, A. W. Moore, Percy Tubbs, E. A. 
on R. Dircks, F. R. Farrow, and 
others. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Mr. F. W. Chapman, architect aad _sur- 
veyor, Imperial-chambers, Norfolk-row, Shef- 
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field, has taken into partners); 

sell Jenkinson, A.R.L.B.A., a re +. Mu 
hitherto carried on in the name of Hemsoll t 
Chapman will in the future be wean 
Chapman & Jenkinson. Mr. Jeukinsn sey 
his articles with the late firm of Hemeoll 
Paterson, and for the past seven and q half 
years has been associated with Mr. Chapm 
a6 assistant. 7 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


In Congregation, on October 1, Dr 
the outgoing Vice-Chancellor, omental an 
the Drapers’ Company had offered to build 
a_ new physiological laboratory, at a cost of 
22,000/., and to subscribe 1,000/. for fittings 
upon a site provisionally suggested by the 
Sites Syndicate, in accordance with the plans 
of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., as the architect 
chosen by the Company. The upkeep of the 
proposed buildings is calculated at from 
5,000/. to 6,000/. per annum. The Goldsmiths 
Company have given 700/. for the equipment 
of the Metallurgical Department of th 
Chemical Laboratory. The John Wintwit 
Prize in Civil Engineering is awarded to 
Mr. Alec B. Eason, B.A., of Jesus College, for 
his essay, ‘Ignition Temperatures of Gases.” 


MEMORIAL TO RACINE. 


A statue of Racine has been erected at Ia 
Ferté Milon, the early home of the poet. The 
sculptor is M. Hiolin, who, with the aid of the 
later work by David d’Angers, has depicted 
Racine as in his youth. 


HOMES OF CELEBRITIES IN LONDON. 

It is proposed to rename Stamford-street, 
North Lambeth, as Rennie-street, to con 
memorate the residence at No. 18 of Rennie, 
the engineer. Tablets have been affixed on 
the front of No. 10, St. James’s-square, the 
home of William Pitt, Ear! of Chatham, 
Edward, Earl of Derby, and Mr. W. E. Glad. 
stone, and on the front of No. 4, Marlborough 
place, St. John’s Wood, the home of Pr 
fessor Huxley 


PARISH CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD. 

An appeal is made for a sum of about 
3,500. wherewith to effect some needed repain 
of the fabric, together with cleaning, pai 
ing, installation of electrical! light, new vestry, 
etc. The church was rebuilt, chiefly for the 
visitors who flocked to the wells, by Saunder 
son, with a fresh dedication to St. John, 
1745-7, after designs by Flitcroft, who lived 
Montagu-grove, hard by. The tower 1s a 
the east end; the belfry was rebuilt in 1788, 
and the familiar coppersheathed spire ¥% 
added in 1784. The site is that of a chapel ol 
St. Mary appertaining te the mother church 
of Hendon. It is generally stated that the 
chapel was founded in or about 1450; but 
there is, in the Patent Roll, 1333, a grant ¢! 
the chapel within the manor of Hampstead, 
then in the King’s gift, to Stephen de Dudley, 
the King’s clerk. There is a print of the old 
church, with a wooden belfry, by C. Heath, 
after Hollar. The church, which owes muc 
to its situation and surroundings, stands upon 
a hillside; in 1874-5 settlements became av 
fest, and the tower threatened to subsi ‘ 
F. P. Cockerell strengthened the tower, a 
made designs for a remodelling, with as 
elaborate scheme of decoration, of sad 
terior; he also added at the west wood 
chancel, with baptistry, shallow tranoe®. 
and cupola above the crossing, at - on 
of about 14,0007. The bust (1894) o oon 
is by Miss Anne Whitney, of nig est 
In the old church was buried (1568) é mit * 
Wade, of Belsize, Clerk of the ye — 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI, and re 
and discoverer, whose epitaph 1s ree acnsclp 
Norden; in the churchyard are os gre ye 
Constable, James McArdell, ve akon 
penter, Sir James Mackintos), — inventot 
the Baillies, Henry Cort (°V). pc 
of the methods of rolling me ‘aventot of 

on ; i “ec 
cat eon Bl ved and Incledon, the singe? 
LABOUR MARKET IN THE a etre Ie 

The October circulars of the Emig ions of 
formation Office and the anpue Cent pre? 
the penny handbooks show the prs nds af 
pects of emigration. The notice to 
now exhibited, and the Cree sn 1 
obtained free of charge at Or. cba 
Labour Exchanges, public librari ougheut 
District Councils, and institution sent reel 
the country. The circulars ¥" ¢ 
larly every quarter, 
workmen’s club, veer | all a 
body or person apply! arch 
crank tending in Canada bee q chil 
and October 30, must poser.) 
dren $1250 each (and bere” 1 g95 respe* 
and last. day of February Ting money, € oe 
tively), and sufficient trave nev onstructio® 
that (1) approved railway 
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who are anteed employment ; 
re oer of any kind who are certified as 
desirable ‘by the Canadian ‘authorities in 
{ondon, and are guaranteed employment and 
ae financially assisted by any charitable 
weiety or public funds; and (3) and certain 
relatives of residents in Canada, need have 
sufficient travelling money only. It is too 
late in the year for emigrants without means, 
or without a guarantee of employment, to go 
to Canada; and, in any case, they must fulfil 
the requirements, and miust remember that 


winter is approaching when agricultural and | 


railway work is discontinued to a great ex- 
tent.—In New South Wales there are, in 
several country towns, very fair openings 
3 rule for mechanics, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, masons, and blacksmiths, if they 
are not too specialised, and can afford to 
keep themselves till they find work. In 
Sydney and suburbs trades have been busy, 
especially the building trades, except in the 
case of painters, of whom there is @ surplus. 
The iron trades have been busy, but the 
supply of engineers, fitters, and turners is nearly 
always in excess of the demand.—In South 
Australia trade is busy, and there is a fair 
demand for carpenters, bricklayers, tinsmiths, 
sheet metal workers, coachmakers, and black- 
smiths, Such men, however, should, if they 
emigrate, have with them enough money to 
live upon until they secure work.—In Queens- 
land there is not much demand for mechanics. 
—As regards Western Australia there is little or 
no demand for miners or mechanics.—The last 
report of the Department of Labour of New 
Zealand shows as follows:—The wood-work- 
ing, building, and engineering trades were 
fairly active everywhere, but the local supply 
of hands was generally sufficient. There was 
little demand for more unskilled labourers. 
The busy season, however, is now commenc- 
ing, so that openings for employment may be 
expected to improve.—With regard to the 
Provinces comprising the Union of South 
Africa, there has been a continued improve- 
ment in the Cape Province recently, and there 
has been a limited demand at Cape Town for 
more hands in the furniture, sheet metal 
working, and engineering (boiler makers, 
platers, etc.) trades. But with these few ex- 
ceptions at Cape Town there is no special 
demand for more mechanics anywhere; an 

such persons, therefore, are cautioned against 
emigrating now, unless they go out to situa- 
tions engaged for them,. or have means of 
their own sufficient to keep them for some 
months.—Persons are advised not to go to the 
Transvaal in search of work, unless they have 
ample means of their own. The building 
trade is brisk, and more work is offering 
than at any time during the last three or four 
years, but there has been no difficulty hitherto 
in finding the neweseary men. There is 
some demand for skilled miners. There is 
~ anand whatever for general labourers: 
and the number of clarks and unskilled 


Workers is excessive, 


IAYING OUT OF A BUILDING ESTATE. 


The Council of the Law Soci 
o 4 et as 
Niles for the delivery by Mr. oy hs 
oa rett, barrister, of the Middle Temple, of 
— course of public lectures on the law 
The re Bla laying out of a building estate. 
zs t “ae four in number, will be delivered 
10 and 1 ays and Thursdays, January 3, 5, 
The lente at 5.30 p.m., at the Society’s Hall. 
her ures will deal both with metropolitan 
*xtra-metropolitan conditions. 


ate TABLE, CRATHIE CHURCH, BALMORAL. 
le King, it is announced in the Crathie 


Parish Chinn}, © - 
for fae Supplement to Life and Work 


Church iberdecaaiine to erect be Crathie 
King Ra. censhire, a memorial to the late 
mtn Edward VII. This will be a new Com- 
of Iona nee; @tger than the present one, 
tot marble, behind which will be an oak 
“ ny hogy | and canopied, the whole resting 
\ ion of nranite. The design is by Messrs. 
i erdeen yom Mackenzie & Son, architecta, 
come from ton London. The marble is to 


ia and the granite will be local. 


PORT RATES ON Goobs., 


We ase officiate 4 
ado, Oficially informed by the Port of 
Authority that on and after Novem- 
respect of al] spttes Will be payable in 
e a g00ds imported or exported 
Part sete we ort of London from or to 
Will be na 1 u@ 8€as OF Coastwise. Th 
3 and sr able at the office of the eoltaater, 
between tho hous an at Tower-hill, E.C., 
Sunde ours © a.m. 
"rt md Halide eenpd Eek 
: 8 vy a . i . 
whic particula rs of the none ta ye — 
tates, eins made. Copies of the list of sik 
thereto and for’, f bile eee relative 
’ of bills, can be obtained at 
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109, Leadenhall-street, 
aoe cn One ote Mende, 


WORKS OF THE LATE MR. JOHN M. SWAN. 


An exhibition of works by the late Mr 
John M. Swan, to include pieces of sculpture 
and sketches and drawings, will be held in 
January or February next, in the rooms of 
Messrs, P. & D. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East. 


A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 


The estate of the late Mr. William Alfred 
Pryer, of Mowbray Dene, Chesham, Bucks, 
builder, who died on September 22, aged 
sixty-four years, is valued at 28,621/. gross, 
with net personalty 7,945/. He left several 
bequests for philanthropical and charitable 
purposes, 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


_ The following are among the subjects which 
it 16 expected may be dealt with during the 
first half of the forthcoming session :— 

The opening address, by the: President. 

Credit’ Banks,’ by Mr. R. M. D. Sanders 

“ Notes on Highway Law as Affecting Property 
Owners,” by Mr. E. H. Blake. : 

“The Conservation of our National Water Sup- 
plies,”” by W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman 

“ Recent Developments in- Parliament of Law 
and Practice re Water Rights,’ by Mr. IL F 
Bidder, 

The adjourned discussion on Messrs. Grantham 
and Menzies’ papers on ‘‘ Road-making”’ will also 
be allotted a date early in the session 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 


Messrs. Dove Bros. have contracted for the 
reparation work of the tower and eastern 
limb, the choir, with chancel, and lady-chapel, 
of the Cathedral, which will be carried out 
under the directions and superintendence of 
Mr. J. Oldrid Seott. The scheme embraces 
a renewal with Chilmark stone of much of 
the facing of the tower, with repairs of th 
roofs, windows, and walls, and of the drain 
age, a new boundary wall of stone with bronze 
gates, improved heating apparatus, and re- 
hanging of the bells by Messrs. Mears & 
Stainbank. It is hoped that the fund wil) 
enable the Committee to also undertake, at 
a further cost of 800/., the replacement of the 
angle-buttresses of the tower. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY. 


The second meeting of the session of the 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society was held in 
the Technical College on the 14th inst. Mr. 
John Bowman delivered the _president’s 
address. He spoke of his experience as clerk 
of works, and referred at some length to such 
matters as retaining walls, underpinning, and 
preserving of old adjoining gables. He urged 
that all steel superstructures should be pro- 
tected by a thick wall of concreta to prevent 
expansion and contraction, as well as cor- 
roding. He dealt also with the various bonds 
of brickwork and the method of buildine. 
advocated old English bond as being the best 
to carry heavy weights. He pointed out 
several methods of construction in heavy front 


elevations. Mr. Bowman pointed out several: 


methods of constructing reinforced concrete 
floors, and gave a detailed list of the materials 
used and tested at Lloyd’s proving house. In 
concluding, he referred to the best method of 
fixing external and internal tilework. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


A meeting of the building section of this 
Association will be held on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 22, at 3 p.m., at the Northern Polytechnic, 
Holloway-road, N., when an address will be 
given by Mr. J. Wilson, M.Sc. (President), on 
“Aims and Objects of the Association of 
Teachers in Technica] Institutions as Con- 
cerning Building Teachers.” 


VICTORIA-STREET IMPROVEMENT. 


The new system of lighting Victoria-street 
by high-pressure gas lamps has now been 
completed, and the Westminster City Council 
are to be congratulated on the result. The 
new lamps, each of 2,000 candle power, have 
made bright what was previously a rather 
gloomy thoroughfare. When the installation 
of modern gas lamps has been completed in 
Regent-street, Pall Mall, Piccadilly-circus, and 
Shaftesbury-avenue, London will make a far 
better comparison with Berlin and Paris in 
the matter of street lighting than before. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS ACCEPTED. 

The following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
departments named :—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment (Works Services): Erection of R.N. 
detention uarters. Portamouth — Messrs. 
Wakeham Bros., Friary-road, Tothill, _Ply- 
mouth; erection of three additional dormitory 
blocks. H.M. Training Establishment, Shotley 
—Messre. E. Catchpole & Sons, Ltd., 141, 
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Princes-street, Ipswich. War Office (Works 
Services): Alterations and additions to recrea- 
tion establishment, Fulwood Barracks, Pres 
ton—Mr.. J. Ridyard, Railway Saw Mills, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; conversion of Bridewell, 
Fermoy—Mr. O’Mahony, Fermoy; erection of 
additional block, Military Families’ Hospital, 
Portsmouth—Mr. J. Hunt, South Wharf, 
Cleveland-road, Gosport; erection of com- 
manding officers’ quarters, Curragh—Mr. T. 
O'Mahony, Fermoy; erection of huts, Dunree 
—Mr. R. Colhoun, Strand-road, Londonderry ; 
erection of marricd quarters, Go!den Hill, Isle 
of Wight—Mr. W. H. Simmonds, Cambridge 
Villa, Brading, 1.0.W.; erection of officers’ 
mess and quarters, Shrapnel Barracks, Wool- 
wich—Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embank- 
ment, S.E.; erection of sanitary annexes, Ful- 
wood Barracks, Preston—Messrs. Hughes & 
Stirling, Victoria Works, Brasenose-road, 
Bootle, Liverpool; erection of vehicle sheds, 
etc., Bulford Camp—Mesers. W. E. Chivers 
& Sons, 29, Sheep-street, Devizes; erection of 
veterinary hospital, Longmoor—Messre. Kirk 
& Randall, Woolwich; erection of veterinary 
hospital, Wellington Lines, Aldershot—Mr. J. 
Cockerel!, Stanhope Lines, Aldershot; instal- 
lation of electric light, Arbor Hill Hospital, 
Dublin—Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd., Broad Sanctuary-chambers, LW. 
extension of rifle range, Finner—Mr. T. 
O’Mahony, Fermoy; installation of electric 
light at Victoria Barracks, Windser—Mr. 
V. G. Middleton, Broadway-chambers, W.C. ; 
maintenance and repairs to W.D. buildings, 
Netley—Messrs. Jesty & Baker, Castletown, 
Portland. Periodical works services at :—Birr, 
Mr. S. Kendall, 6, Byram-street, Hudders- 
field; Bulford, Messrs. A. Bagnall & Sons, 
Shipley; Shorncliffe, Mr. F. Holdsworth, 32, 
Saltaire-road, Shipley; reconstruction of 
drainage, etc., Fulwood Barracks, Preston— 
Mr. P. Balmer, 168, Longmoor-lane, Aintree, 
Liverpool. India Office (Store Department): 
Bridgework—Patent Shaft and Axletree Com- 

y, Wednesbury; lavatory fittings—Mr. J. 
vick, Aston, Birmingham. Office of Works: 
Builder’s work, erection of Bacup new post- 
office—Messrs. Moore Bros., builders, Rawten- 
stall, Lancs; alteration to Bournemouth head 
post-office—executor of the late Mr. Fred 
Osman, Commercial-road, Southampton ; 
erection of Chiswick telephone exchange—Mr. 
T. Millman, 1, Gloucester-road, Ealing, W.; 
boiler house chimney at Holloway money- 
order office—Mesers. Myles & Warner, 61. 
Beresford-road, Hornsey, N.; drainage and 
diversion of rain water at Houses of Par- 
liament—Messrs. Matthew, Hall, & Co., 88, 
Wigmore-street, W.; erection of Mexico Lega- 
tion—S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., 4a, Calle de 
Humboldt No. 31, Mexico City; refronting 
and alterations on the Park side of Paymaster- 
General’s office—Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., 
Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, Millbank, S.W.; 
erection South Lambeth Sorting Office—Mr. 
W. E. Blake, Sutton Building Yard, Ply- 
mouth; renewal of partitions at Victoria and 
Albert Museum—Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 
Grosvenor Wharf, Millbank, S.W.; extension 
of Western Central District post-office—Messrs. 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Camberwell Green 
Works, S.E.;. resewerage and redrainage of 
Windsor Castle—Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, Ltd., 
35, Red Lion square, W.C.; erection of Woking 
new sorting office—Messrs. J. and M. Patrick, 


Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.; marble 
work at eest wing of National Gallery— 


Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd., Imperial 
Works, Kennington Oval, S.E.; electric light- 
ing at Edinburgh General Register House— 
Messrs. W. Finlay & Co., 27, Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh; fire-resisting floors at Glasgow 
Labour and Te'ephone Exchange—Messrs. The 
United Kingdom Fireproofing Company, Ltd., 
75. Buchanan-street, Glasgow. Metropolitan 
Police Office: Building works at Peel House, 
Regency-street—Messrs. Holliday & Green 
wood, Loughborough-park, Brixton, 8.W. ; 
building works, at New Scotland Yard, S.W 
—Meesrs. G. Godson & Sons, Pembroke 
Works, Kilburn-lane, N.W.; clearing site at 
Barking-road, Plaistow—Mr. M, C. Griffiths, 
34a, Ben Johnson-road, E. Commissioner of 
Woods: New cottage, alterations to existing 
cottages, and additions to farmhouse, 
Boroughbridge, Yorks—Mr. J. Waddington, 
Kirby Hill, Boroughbridge. Yorks. Commis- 
sionérs of Public Works, Ireland: Building 
works. extension to Curragh Camp post-office, 
Co. Kildare—Messrs. Collen Bros., Ltd., East 
Wall. Dublin; erection of Inishkeeragh 
National School, Co. Donegal—Mr. _ E. 
Hughes, Farney-terrace, Londonderry; erec- 
tion of mmon post-office—Messrs. Alex. 
Hull & Co., Ringsend-road, Dublin; drainage, 
new outfall drain. Dundrum Central Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, Co. Dublin—Messrs. J. & T. 
Binns, 3, Victoria-road, Clontarf, Dublin; 
heating and ventilation of G.P.O.. Dublin— 
Messrs. G. N. Haden & Sons, 199, Great 
Grunewick-street, Dublin. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number : Competition, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix ; Auction Sales,-xxvi. 

Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as; the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Octosgr 31.— Bomford. — Towx PLannina, erc.— 
The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition invite designs for a detached 
house, a detached cottage, and the internal fittings 
of a cottage, to be erected at Gidea Park, Squirreis 
Heath Romford. Fur further particulars see ad- 
vertisement in our issue of September 17, and of 
October 8 

Novemger 5. — Knightsbridge. — Complete par- 
ticulars of a competition for remodelling part of 
the Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, will be found on 
page xvi. of our issue of October 15. 

NovemBer 15. — Ruislip-Northwood. — Town 
Piannino.—The Directors of Garden Estates, Lid., 
invite designs for a town plan of estates of King’s 
College, Cambridge, situated in the urban district 
of Ruislip and Northwood, Middlesex. Conditions 
and maps may now be obtained from Mr. Graham 
Kennedy, Secretary, Estates, Ltd., 33, 
Henrietta-street, Strand. Deposit 11. 1s. See ad- 
vertisement in our issue of August 27. 

Novemssr 29.—Bangor, Co. Down.—Sra-waTmr 
Batas.—The Bangor U.D.C. invite designs for baths 
to be built on the foreshore in conjunction with 
the existing sea-water pond at Pickie, at a cost of 
7 Premium 60l., or to be merged into com- 
mission of 5 per cent. For further particulars 
apply to Mr. J. silliken, Cierk to the Council, and 
see advertisement in issue of August 20. 

November 30.— Romford. —The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition invite 
designs for gardens to houses and cottage, also 
perspective drawings suitable for reproduction. For 
jurther particulars see advertisement in our issue 
of September 17, and of October 8. 

Decemprr 1. — Bournemouth. — Resviipina 
PREMISES.—Competitive designs are invited from 
architecte for rebuilding premises for Mr. J. E. 
Beale. Three premiums (1001. 50l., and 25.) are 
offered. For further particulars see advertisement 
in Our issue of September 17. 

Decemerr 1.—Dublin.—New pavilion to the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables at Donnybrook. Open on! 
to Cermets pores in Dublin. mia 1001. 
(to be merged), 30l.. and 20l. Conditions on appli- 
cation to the Registrar. 

DecrMeeR 1.—Manchester.—layixG-ovuT Esrate.— 
The Manchester Corporation invite designs for lay- 
ing-out their Blackley Estate. Three premiums are 
offered, viz., 150/., 1001., and 50l. See our issue of 
September 3, page 264, for further particulars. 

Decemper 14. — Douglas, Isle of Man. — The 
owners of the Villa Marina invite designs for the 
erection of. a pavilion and the laying out of a 
pleasure gardens, etc. The sum to be spent on the 
work is 16,0001. One award of 2001. and two of 
1001. will be made, the design becoming the 
absolute property of the landowners. Full par- 
ticulars from Mr, Frank Cottle, the Borough Bar. 
veyor, on a sum of 11. ls. being deposited with Mr. 
Alexander Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 

ouglas 
% Makcu 31, 1911—Romford.—The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition invite 
designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 

Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further particulars 
oF eet in our issue of September 17, and 
0 tober 8. 

Mancu 31, 1911.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Prorosep 
Harpour AND Raitway Extension.—Competitive de- 
signs for above are invited by the Joint Committee 
of the State Railways and the City Harbour Com- 
Missioners. Programmes may be obtained free, and 
full descripton and plans at a charge of 4i. 4s. 
per set (which amount will be returned in full to 
each bona fide competitor), on application to the 
undersigned, the Consulting Engineer to the City. 
Mr. L. 8. Zachariagen, M.Inst.C.E., 12, Daylesford- 
avenue, Putney, London, §.W. 

Novemser 1, ae rion of St. Petersburg.— 


MONUMENT To ALExaNDER I1.—Particulars i 
of August 13, 1910. oe 


Contracts. 


Soeeenieaiaeal 


BUILDING, 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in. 

Octosrr 24.—Accrington.—Bvsiness PREMises.— 
Reconstruction of business premises, Church-street 
and Holme-street. Contract No. 1, for the con- 
struction of the basement Story after clearing the 
site. Application to be made by letter to Mr. 
Henry Ross, A.R.I.B.A., 15, Cannon-street 
Accrington : 

Octoser 24. — Baremuir, Buckie. — Corncr 
Hosprta.—The erection of a cottage hospital for 


Rathven P.C. Plans, etc., may be seen with Mr. 
John W. Gordon, Parish Clerk. Buckie. 

Ocroper 24.—Ieeeds.—EXTENSIONS TO THE IMBNCILE 
Wanps.—For the various works required in the 
alteration and additions to the imbecile wards at 
the Union Infirmary, Beckett-street. Plans, etc., 
can be seen, and specifications obtained on sagen, 
cation to the architects, Messrs. J. M. Bottomley & 
Wellburn, 13, Bond-street, Leeds, until the 24th inst, 

Octosern 24.—Llandaff.—Appimions to ScHOOL 
BuiLpines.—The Governors of Howell's Glamorgan 
County School invite tenders for the erection of 
new servants’ quarters and other additions te their 
school buildings at Llandaff. Pians may be seen, 
and quantities obtained, at the offices of Mr. G. E, 
Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., 19, Castie-street, Cardiff. 

OctosrR 24.—Mewcastle-upon-Tyne.—Cormaces, 
—The Small Holdings and Allotments Committee 
invite tenders for the erection of twenty-five 
cottages on the East Denton Holdings. Names to 
the City Property Surveyor, Town , Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Octoser 26-Novemper 4.— Claxton. — ELementary 
Scuoot.—Norfolk Education Committee invite ten- 
ders for new elementary school at Claxton. Names 
by October 25 to Messrs. Lacey & Upcher, archi- 
tects, Upper King-street, Norwich, at whose office 
plans can be ins and from whom quantities 
a be obtained, on October 28, on a deposit of 
ll. 1s. 


Octoper 25.—Stratford-on-Avon.—Hovses.—For 
the erection of detached and semi-detached houses 
in the Meidenhead-road. Plans may be seen, and 
full particulars obtained, on application to Mr. 
E. G. Holtom, architect and surveyor, 58, Henley- 
street, Stratford-on-Avon, who will supply quanti- 
ties on deposit of ll. 1s. per copy. 

Octosern 26.—Oldham.—Storeroom And Con. 

VeNTENCcEs.—-The Markets Committee invite tenders 
for the construction of a small storeroom and con- 
veniences in the market grounds, ulars of 
which may be obtained at the Borough Surveyor’s 
Office. 
* OcTosrR 26.— Plumstead, 8.E.—Srewarp’s 
Hovse.—The Woolwich Guardians invite tenders for 
an addition to the steward’s house at the Cottage 
Homes, Goldie Leigh, Plumstead. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

OctTopEr 26.—Templenoe, near F .— Dwe- 
1NG-HousE.—For building dwelling-house. Plans, etc., 
may be inspected at the office of Mr. Richard Rice, 
solicitor, Fermoy. 

* Ocroser 27.—Liverpool.—New Sortixe Orvicr 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for new sorting office, Rice- 
lane, Liverpool. See advertisement in this issue fo: 
further particulars. 

* Octoser 27.—London, W.C.—Roors.—The Co.::- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings in- 
vite tenders for reconstruction of roofs over 
American and Babylonian Rooms at the British 
Museum. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Ocroser 28._-Welwick, near Patrington, East 
Yorkshire.—Cuvurcu anv Scnoor.—Single tenders 
are invited for the erection of a Primitive Methodist 
Church and School. Plans. etc., may be inspected, 
and quantities obtained from Mr. T. Brownlow 
Thompson, architect, 15, Perliament-street, Hull. 

Octontr 29. — Appletreewick. — Scnoo. Con- 
VENIENCES, Bounpary Watts, etc.—For the several 
works required in the erection of new conveniences, 
boundary walls, extension and forming of play- 
grounds, etc., at the Appletreewick Council School. 
Plans may be seen, and specifications and quanti- 
ties obtained, on application to Mr. B. Thornton 
Divisional Clerk, Education Offices, Skipton. 

Ocroner 29.—Glasgow.—AppiTions To Hosritats.— 
The Corporation invite offers for the various 
works required in copnexion with the pro i 
extension and additions to the administrative block 
and Avenue Home, Belvidere Hospital, and the 
cleaners’ block, Ruchill Hospital. ifieations and 
forms may be had on application at the Office of 
Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street. 

OcToBeR 29.—Glasgow.—ConVENIENCcE.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the construction of the 
pantie convenience in Cathedral-square, viz. :—(1) 
Mason, brick, joiner, ete., works; and (2) sanitary 


fittings. Specifications, etc.. may be bad on a 
cation at the Office of Public Works, City-cham 

64, Cochrane-street. 

* Ocroser 31.—Manchester.—Lanour EXcHanar. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for new Labour Exchange 
at Manchester. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

November 3. — blin. — Potice Barrack AnD 
Station.—The Board of Public Works invite tenders 
for the erection of @ Metropolitan Police barrack 
and aes at P heap oy a srrewings, ete., 
can be seen at office of Mr. H. Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. “ es 


* Novemeer 7. — Tidworth, Hants. — New 


Quarters.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
3 for erection of two brigadier-generais 
quarters and for ey of semi-letached officers 
quarters (group IV.) at Tidworth, Hants, See ad. 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars, 
* Novemper 8.—Eastbourne.—Posr Orrice— 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of new pos 
office, re. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 
* Novemerr 10.—Itchen Sholing.—Scnoot.—The 
Southampton C.C. invite tenders for new Council 
school at Itchen Sholing. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
* Novemser 10.—Leeds.—ENurcevenr of Pos. 
orrice.—The missioners of H.M. Works, ete, 
invite tenders for the enlargement of the Leeds 
Head Post<office. See advertisement in this issue 
for further. particulars. 
* NovVEMBER 12.—Walsall.—Scroois.—The Walsall 
Education Committee invite tenders for Council 
8c at Fieki-street, Bloxwich, Walsall. se 
advert t in this issue for further particulars. 

November 14.—EBarl Soham, near FPramling- 
ham.—Ovissroom.—East Suffolk County Education 
Committee invite tenders for the addition of a new 
classroom for about fifty children to the Earl Soham 
Council School. Plans, etc., will be supplied on 
application to the Committee's Surveyor, Educs- 
tion Office, County Hall, Ipswich, by first post on 
October 24, accompanied by @ deposit of ll. 1s 
Cheques to be made payable to “ W. E. Watkins. 

No Date. — Pulford. — Houses.—Tenders are in- 
vited for building three houses. For specifications, 
ete., apply Mr. Harrson, Fulford. é 

No Date.—Meath.—Viia.—Tenders are invited 
for building villa at Neath. Apply to Messrs. Jones 
& Arnold, architects, Neath. 

No Date.— West Stanley. --Cius Premises— 
Erection of new club and institute. Names to Mr. 
Thos. E. Taylor, architect, Lanchester, or Froat- 
street, Annfield Plain. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND — 
Octosrn  25.—Endia.—Srer, Rais, Ere.— 
Directors of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company, 
Ltd., inyite tenders for (1) steel rails, 9 Ib. pei 
yard: (2) steel fish-plates for 90 Ib. rails; (3) ste 
fish-bolts and nuts for ditto; (4) steel coach rer 
for ditto. Specifications and forms can be ony 
at the company’s offices, 152, Gresham House, Ok 
Board-street, E.C. A fee is charged (not returl- 
able) of 10s. for specification item No. 1, and 5s 
each for items Nos. 2, 3, and 4. ‘ 
Ocromm 25.—Endia.—Stem, Rais, ere—Thk 
Directors of the Madras and Southern a gre 
Railway. Company, Ltd., invite tenders for th 
supply of (1) steel rails; (2) steel coach sce’ 
(3) steel fish-plates, as per specifications, which mt) 
be seen at the ces of the company, 9, oO 
street, Westminster, S.W. The charge for te 
fications of Nos. 1 and 2 is ll. Is. each, and A0- 
10s. 6d. each, which will not be returned. oe 
OcropeR 29.—-8t. Michaels-on-Wyre— lin 
To Foorsripee.—Tenders are invited “or Tall 
of footbridge over the Wyre ear aon of Oe 
Speci ns can be seen at tl eaten 

Clerks of the Par'sh Councils of Great Eccles 
of Up Raweliffe. : soa 
Ocramn"S1._Beobles.—Rasrwii oF ag rom 
—The Directors of the Caledonian nae oa 
pany invite tenders for the renewel of Ue iis 
stractures of ten underbridges 0! Ue Or the 
Branch. Drawings may be seen «t the © + Station, 
company’s District Engineer, Princes-stree = 
Edinburgh, where specification, ¢te. ™ 
obtained on payment of 21. 2s. wastes cite OF 
Octroser 31 —Rawtenstall.!'\ ra six ginal 
poration invite tenders for the supp'y «* conditiolls 
deck tramears (contract No. 8). General comy'y 
etc., may be obtained on application ‘0 1 had ‘Tram 
Stewart, A.M.I.E.E., Borough Hlectrical ti 
ways gineer, Tramway Offices, 
Rawtenstall, on deposit of 2/. 2. ear Middles 
Novemsrr 11—Gackenby, 2° pirectors ol 
brough.—Siac-preakine Pint“ 106 1 for pie 
the North-Eastern Railway invite ‘Mt .” ‘pisn of 
viding and erecting a slag-breaking Pl tion, et: 
the ‘site may be ecen, and speciiCrn ns oi 
obtained, on pereonal application at Ragineet, 3! 
Mr. G. F. Bengough, the Companys 
York. Be ss 
Jaxvary 9, 1911.—Envercargil!, Invercargill Cor- 
Euecrric Tramways Piayt.—The pply. 
poration invite tenders for the mene : 
and delivery of ; 
The contracts w 


on re 5 may be? Coward & Ong Dickenso" 
vement, London, E.C.; Messrs. 
Co., Central House, New-stree’, 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, : 

' » given at the commencement of each 
ue is the latest date when the tender, or the 
somes of those willing to submit™ tenders, may be 


sent Uh. 

* No Date 
The Hemel 
ders for about , 
See advertisement in 
particulars. 


Hemel Hempsted.—Inon Fexcine.— 
Hempsted Borough Gouneil invite ten- 
600 yds. unclimbable iron fencing. 
this issue for further 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Octopen 24 —Aylsham.—Sreim Rouine.—The 
invite tenders for hiring a 10-ton steam 


R.D.C. 1 ; 
0 Mr. Henry J. Gidney, Clerk, Aylsham. 
9 o4.—eswall, near SBirke il 


* > 
puctaic LicuttnG.-The West Derby, Liverpool, and 
Tn Fark ot Hp at alcitc light 
ae = — com capltal for Consumption wat 
ant @ 

“ Specification and — sf eng me 4 - 
obtained from Mr. Harris P. mnie 6 erk to 
the Committee, Union Offices, Brougham-terrace, 
oo 24.—Mipperholme.—Tram LaAsour.—The 
UD.C. invite tenders for team labour required on 
the highways and other works for twelve months 
Conditions may be gs a tender forms obtained, 
at the Council Offices, Hi ps : 
OctoseR 24. —- Poole.—Fencine.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for erection of boarded fencing. 
specifications and plans may be seen on applica- 
ton to Mr. Samuel J, Newman, F.R.1L.B.A., 
Borough pres Municipad Offices, Market- 
treet, Poole. 
#  UCTOBER 25. — Harlesden. — Park Stats.—The 
Willesden D.C. invite tenders for forty park seats to 
King Edward VII. Recreation-ground, Harlesden 
See advertisement in this msue for further 
particulars. : 
OcropeR 25.—Southampton.—CartinG.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the cartage of granite, 
flint, ete. Specification may be seen, and form of 
tender obtained, at the Borough Engineer's Office, 
123, High-street. 

QcropeR 25.—Tendring.—CaRTING Of MATERIALS, 
itc.—The R.D.C. invite tenders for the carting of 
granite, etc., and for the unloading and discharging 
of barges and other vessels, in accordance with 
schedules, which may be ob ained on application 
to Mr. A. J. H. Ward, Clerk, Harwich; or the 
Highway Surveyor, Mr. E. Lines, of Great Bentley. 
OcrosER 26. thdown.—SiaTiNG, rtc.—The 
Guardians invite tenders for keeping in order the 
exterior slating of all the Workhouse buildings, 
repairs of chimneys, ete., also eave gutters and 
down pipes. The Master of the Workhouse will 
afford any information required. 

OctoseR 26.—Rochdale.—Oak-scrEENED VESTIBULE. 
~The General Purposes Committee invite tenders 
for an oak-sereened vestibule to the Council-chaniler 
Drawings and specification may be obtained on 
application at the office of the Borough Surveyor. 
OctoskR 27.-West Didsbury, chester.— 
Fravisuinc.—The Guardians of the Township of 
South Manchester invite tenders for the supply of 
furniture, to be delivered at the Withington Work- 
house. Full particulars may be obtained, and 
samples inspected, on application to the Master 
at the Workhouse. Forms of tender may be 
obtained on application at the offices of Mr. David S 
Bloomfieli, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ 
Offices, All Saints’, Manchester. 

UcToBER 29.— Settle, Yorks.—Excavatina, etc 
Purine Fieps.—For excavating, levelling, and 
raining playing fields at the Giggleswick ool, 
hear Settle. Plan, ete., can be seen on application 
to Mr. James Parker, at The Gate House, Gigyles- 
Wek, or to Mr. T. A. Foxeroft, surveyor, 1, High 
li-gtove, Settle. 

pcos 29.— Southwick.—Sreim Roiiina.—The 
DC. invite tenders for the use of @ steam road 
‘uer. Specification and form may be obtained on 
application of Mr. Geo. W. Warr, Surveyor to the 
Council, at the Town Hall. Southwick, Sussex. 

r X10KER  31.—Weybridge.—Tmim Lasour AND 
“ts6e—The U.D.C. invite tenders for team labour 
= cartaye. Particulars and forms may 
wiained on application to Mr. John 8. Crawshaw, 
ror to the Council, at the Council ‘ 

vit OVEMBER 1.—EBwell.—ScavencinG.—The P.C. in- 
hey tenders for the removal of house refuse aud 
‘le emptying and cleaning of ashpits. Agreement 
the opebecfication are open for inspection at 
ee of the Council, High-street, Ewell. 

ea Cite tenders for supply af cupboard 
vii ew’. invite tenders for supply of cu rds, 
wes, casels benches, boards, and other furniture. 
vee advertisement in thie iasue for further 
particulars 
SN OvEMBER 1.—London.—Licatxine Conpvctors. 
for patna ‘ans of the Strand Union invite tenders 

frations and repairs to lightning conductors 


phen d Workhouse, Silver-street, Upper Edmonton. 
ticular nt in this issue for further par- 
NOvENGER 1.—Sunderland.—Scrsexs.—The Cor- 


poration invite tenders for the making and fixi 
peacsir in the Victoria Hall. "Drawing may "be 
Bouts cification and form obtained, at the 
Nee Engineer's Office, Town Hall 

Ue,’ — Rhondda. — Finvovarps. — The 
Shards uyite tenders for the supply of school fire- 
tained | Plan, specification, and forms may be ob- 
bide Cotten ‘pplication to Mr. Jacob Rees, Hill- 
N Pee . 

Crap 15—Shoreditch.—Remova, or StRext 
removal by y, The B.C. invite tenders for the 
shoot in eee from their De Beauvoir Wharf 
Kingda yokincsiand Basin, Regent's Canal, in 
Tefuse. Foren’ sweepings and other 
Sumecont rms. to be ned from the Borow 
where or Shoreditch Town Hall, Old-street, E.C., 
Ni? & ebecitication’ can be obtained, 
leepening the Frye ys | he Smart Sixxine. — For 
10 ft, in ee Shatt of Tanharry iron ore mines, 
fo Mr Jon Stone. For further’ particulars apply 
Hematite Tryn ttchingon, Secretary, the Cardiff 
Chambers, Carginr? Company. Ltd.,’ Weston Mail 
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PAINTING, etc. 


Octowrr 24. — Halifax. — Limewasuinc, — The 
Markets Committee invite tenders for limewashing 
the slaug!terhouses, etc. Plans, etc.. may be seen, 
and forms obtained, on application to Mr. James 
Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax, upon payment of 1. 

Octosen 24.—Huddersfield.—Paixtixc.—The Cor. 
poration invite tenders for painting at the artisans 
dwellings, St. Andrew’s-road. Specifications, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities and forms obtained, on 
application at the offices of Mr. K. F. Campbell, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 1, 
Peel-street. 

Ocroser 24.—Outlane.—Piixting, etc.—The Hud- 
dersfield Guardians invite tenders for the painting, 
ete.. of the Children’s Homes, Outlane. Specifica- 
tions may be obtained at the office of Mr. E. A. 
Rigby, Clerk ‘to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Ramsden-street, Huddersfield. 

Octoser 25—Darranlas, Mountain Ash.— 
PaiNTiNG.—For. the external painting of 116 houses 
(more or less), for the Darranlas Building Club. 
Specification may be seen, and further particulars 
obtained, at the offices of Messrs. Morgan .€ Elford, 
architects, 1, Jeffrey-street, Mountain Ash, or 3), 
Canon-street, Aberdare 

_ Octoper 27.—London, E.—Kepecorations.—The 
Mile End Oid Town Guardians invite tenders for re- 
cecorationg at Infirmary, Bancroft-road, Mile End, 

See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Ocrosen 29.—Mindley.—Paintinc.—The Education 
Committee invite tenders for painting at various 
Council schools. Specifications nay be obtained on 
application from Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, Surveyor 
to the Council. 

No Date. —Oldham.—Paintina anp Parerinc.—The 
Markets Committee invite tenders for painting and 
papering five cottages in Whalley-street. For par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. Joseph Evans, Market Super- 
intendent, Victoria Market. Oldham 

No Dats.—Warrington.—PaintixG anxp Decorar- 
IN@.—For painting and decorating Buckley-street 
Sunday-school. Particulars from the Secretary, 15, 
Roman-road, Stockton Heath. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS, 


Ocroper 24.—Narborough.—Worknovuse WATER 
Surety.—The Guardians of the Blaby Union invite 
tenders for the laying of about 147 lin. yds. of 3-in. 
water main and four fire hydrants in the grounds 
of the Workhouse at Narborough. Plan can be in- 
spected, and quantities obtained, at the office of 
Mr. B. A, Shires, Clerk, 1, Friar-lane, Leicester. 

Octoser 25.—Belfast.—Sewrer.—The Improvement 
Committee invite tenders for the construction of 
about 200 lin. yds. of 12-in. earthenware pipe sewer 
in Seaforde-street, together with manholes, etc. 
Drawings, ete., can be seen, and particulars 
obtained, at the office of the City Surveyor. 

Octosprr 25. cklewood.—ROAD-MAKING AND 
Paving.—The Willesiien D.C. invite tenders for 
road-making and puving works in Sneyd-road, 
Cricklewuod. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

OCTOBER 26. — Holmwood. — Sewer. — Dorking 
R.D.C. invite tenders for |jaying about 360 lin. yds. 
of 7-in. stoneware pipe sewer, with manholes, etc. 
(Trashurst extension). Specification, etc., may be 
obtained from the Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, Mr. W. Rapley. jun., at his office, Clovelly, 
Tower-hill, Dorking, on payment of 10s. 

Octospr 26.-Stainland.—Pire Sewers.—The 
U.D.C. of Stainland-with-Old Lindley invite tenders 
for the construction of two pipe sewers. Plans, ete., 
may be seen, and full particulars obtained, at the 
office of Mr. J. H. Walker, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Mechanics’ Hall, Stainland. : 

Octoser 26.—Tinsley.—Roaps, etc.—The P.C. in- 
vite tenders for the construction of roads, levelling, 
etc., at the Recreation-ground; also for the con- 
struction of @ bowling green and tennis courts. 
Plans, ete., can be seen, and quantities obtained 
at the Free Library, Tinsley, until the 22nd inst., 
inclusive. 

Octosrr 27.—Friern Barnet.-—RoaD-MakinG.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for kerbing, channelling, 
making-up, ete., of Sutton-road and St. John’s- 
avenue. Forms of tender, and full particulars, can 
be obtained from Mr. E. J. Reynolds, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
the Council’s Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
The Priory, Friern Barnet. | 

Octoser 27.—Oldham.—SewerinG, PAaviNG, AND 
ComptetiInG.—The Surveyor’s Committee invite ten- 
ders for the sewering, paving, and completing of 
Tynwald-street, Bridson-street, etc. Also for sewer- 
ing and draining of Brackley-street (part of). 
Plans, etc., can be seen, and quantities and forms 
obtained, at the Burough Surveyor's Office. : 

Ocroser 28.—Hartshorne, Derbyshire.—Warter 
Worxs.—The Hartshorne and Sea's R.D.C. invite 
tenders for the provision, constraction, etc., of about 
three miles of cast-iron water mains, including 
service reservoir, collecting tank, sluice valves, etc. 
Specifications, etc., can be obtained on payment of 
a deposit of 31, 3s. Plans may be seen, and further 

rticulars obtained, by yy on application 
oy Mr. Norman F. —, ingineer, Council Offices, 
Bath-street, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. : 

. Octoser 29.—Hindley.—Fiaccine.—The Education 
Committee invite tenders for flaggi rts of the 
layground of Argyle-street Council School. Speci- 
cationg may be obtained on application to Mr. 

Oswald P. A t, Surveyor to the Council. __ 

OCTORER — —Makine-up.—The _U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the making-up of the Hylands- 
road and Woodcote Park-road. Drawings may be 
seen, and further particulars obtained, at the office 
ot Mr. Edward Robert Capon, Engineer and Sur- 


veyor to the Council, surgh.—Watraworxs.—The 


0. ite ffers for the construction of waterworks 
pS lh gata wd Drawings may be seen at the 


office 
M.Inst.C.E., 51. 
copies of the 
payment. of 11. 


‘ngineer, Mr. Wm. Allan Carter, 
CEs Queen affect, Edinburgh, from w 
ification, ete. can be obtained on 
for each schedule. 
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* Novempek 1—S0uth Ealing. Som Sewsr— 
the Ealing TC. invite tenders for new soil sewer in 
South Ealing and Gunnersbury-avenve. See adver- 
tiscment in this issue for further particulars. 

_ NOVEMBER 2.—MNew Hunstanton.—Makixo-vr.— 
The U.D.. invite tenders for the making-up of 
Seagate-road. The specification and plan can be 
seen, and particulars obtained at the office of tix 


‘Council's Surveyor, New Hunstanton 
Houns 


November 3.— low.—Private StxuzetT Works. 

—Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. invite tenders for 
the making-up of (1) Avonwick-road, Hounslow; (2) 
Silverhall-street, Isleworth; (3) Livingstone-road, 
Hounslow; (4) Stanley-road, Hounsiow. Drawings, 
etc., May be seen, and quantities, etc., obtained 
from Mr. John George Carey, the Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, Council House, Hounslow, 
on payment of 11. ls. 
* November 7.— Balham, 8.W.— Maxkinc-up saxo 
Pavinc.—The Wandsworth B.C. invite tenders _tor 
Making-up and paving of part_of Fircroft-road, 
Balham. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

November 7.—Hendon.—Sewmr, Waren Main, axp 

Stone Pavine.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for p.pe 
sewer, with manholes, etc., complete; cast-iron 
water main, laid complete; and ebout 9,000 super 
yds. of artificial stofe paving. Drawings, ete., may 
be seen, and forms obtained of Mr. S. Slater 
Grimley, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, at the Council Offices, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W., on deposit of 101. with Mr. Henry 
Humphris, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Hendon, N.W. 
_ NOVEMseR 9.—Plemington, Lanark.—Sewr.— 
The District Committee of the Middie Ward of the 
County of Lanark invite tenders for providing and 
laying pipe sewer, and constructing relative works 
at Flemington, in the parish of Cambuslang. 
Plans may be seen, and specification, etc., obtained, 
at the office of Mr. W. L. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 
District Engineer, District Offices, Hamilton, on 
payment of 1. ; 

NOvember 10.—Crowborough.—Sewers, FLUSHING 
ARRANGEMENTS, ETC.—The R.D.C. of Uckfield invite 
tenders for the construction ef sewers and ventila- 
tion and flushing arrangements in connexion there- 
with. Drawings, ete., may be seen at the office of 
the Council's Surveyor, Mr. John Taylor, Henley 
House, Uckfield, from whom quantities, etc., may 
be obtained, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

NovemBer 10. — Leeds. — Brick Sewer, etc.—The 
Sewerage Committee invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of a brick sewer and @ short length of pipe 
sewer in Stoney Rock-lane, etc. Drawings-may be 
seen, and forms, etc., obtamed, on application to 
Mr. W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal- 
buildings, Leeds, and on deposit of 31. 3s. 

Novemper 10. — Reading. — Private Srreer 
Improvement Works. — The Urban Sanitary 
Authority invite tenders fer making-up the part 
of Berkeley-avenue which extends from Bath-road 
to Woilseley-street (about 3.660 ft. in length). Draw- 
ings may be seen, and specifications, etc., ob- 
tained, at the offices of Mr. John Bowen, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Reading. 


STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. 


Octoser 24. — Lurgan. — Concrete Fiacs.—The 
T.C, invite tenders for about 1,500 lin. yds. of con- 
crete flags. Forms can be hed on application to 
Mr. F. W. Pollock, Clerk of Council. 

Octoser 24. — Monaghan. — Irnoxmoncery.—The 
Guardians invite tenders for the supply of iron- 
mongery. Mr. Patrick Toal, Clerk of Union, 
Board-room, Workhouse, Monaghan. 

October 25—Manchester.—Pitcu.—The Tram- 
ways Committee invite tenders for the supply of 
— for paving purposes. Specifications, etc., may 

obtained on application to Mr. J. M. M‘Elroy, 
General Manager, Corporation Tramways, 55, Picca- 
dilly, Manchester. 

OctoseR 26.—Woodbridge.—Roap MATeRIAis.— 
The Woodbridge R.D.C. invite tenders for road 
materials. Any further information may be obtained 
of Mr. George Cook, District Surveyor, Grundis- 
burgh, near ag a 

er 29. — Dublin. — Rattway Stores. — The 
Directors of the Great Northern Railway Company 

Ireland) invite tenders for the supply of stores. 
‘orms of tender can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary's Office, Amiens-street 
Terminus, Dublin, on payment of 1s. for each form. 

Ocroper 31. lasgow.—Ral_way Storss.—The 
Directors of the Caledonian Railway Company in- 
vite tenders for the supply of siores. Specifications 
and forms, and any other necessary information, 
may be obtained from Mr. John Fergusson, Stores 
Superintendent, Caledonian Railway, Charles-street, 
St. Rollox, Glasgow. 

Novemsin 1.—Leigh-on-Sea.—Roip Marteriuis.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of road materials. Specification and form 
may be obtained on a to Mr. John W. 
Liversedge, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Council. 

NovemBen 3. — Barry. — Rai.way Stores. — The 
Barry Railway Company invite tenders for the 
supply of general stores and materials. Specifica- 
tions, with forms of tender, may be obtained from 
Mr. E. T. Lawrence, Secretary, Company's Offices, 
Barry Docks, Glam. 

Novempen 5.—Hampton Wick.—Grayite—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of about 
200 yds. of granite. Mr. Harold Fawssett, Clerk to 
Be Seanall, Council Offices, High-street; Hampton 


Novewsrr 7.—Dublin.—Tramway Stokes.—The 
Dublin United Tramways Company (1896), Ltd., in- 
vite tenders for the supply of general stores. Forms 
of tender (price 2s. each), conditions, and all in- 
formation can be obtained, and patterns seen up to 
the 3ist inst.. at the office of Mr. R. 8. Tresilian, 
Secretary, 9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 

No Dats.—Li —GRAVEL AND , CLUNCH.—- 
Tenders are invited for the supply of gravel and 
clunch for making roads in the Lit and 
Downham District. Full particulars and form of 
tender may be obtained from Mr. Herbert G. 
Martin, Surveyor, Littleport. 
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Public Appointments. 

































Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Application 
“TWO CLERKS or bed a Be PO Pepe Town Council .......06 | 5 “isan eo Gai 
*TEACHER or WOODWO aE 8 2 RRR 2 ALE | oe per attendance enanieies Oct, 38 
. *TEACHER or RE- INFOBCED CONCRETE WORK weetinnein - . pr ech om re hegre Oct 38 
*CHIEF RESIDENT —* ead ovenen nactencsannenes aot ‘a “150 ene issue No date. 
*ASSISTANT SURVEYORS (2)... secitoampcanece setheped vesesendeuse eanicaity or paniiand per aun Ab erndeedenasaspers’ No date, 
Auction Sales. 
Nature and Place of Sale, | By whom Offered. en 
‘BUILDER axp DECORATOR’S STOCK, PLANT, Erc., ESSEX-RD., N.—On the Premises = BE, Ws MOAN censcscncscesstninsdaces dibieclaiiteibuiush an Oct. % 
*LEASE or PREMISES, ESSeX-ROAv, 'N.—On the Premises . NE FR RCO Ce Oct. 25 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—tireat Hall, Winchester “House, EC. citiebsihened | Hing, ny sosciiasenssorssensssesenes-csseaneetseeareneressss s seneees-» | Obs 26 
*FREEHOLD 6ULLDING LAND, HENDON.—At the Mart... cacti ; Ratley, &n, @ Vine RAM iginc hmesic.c| War. 2 
*PREEHOLD PROPERTY, SNOW-HILL, £.C.—At the Mart .. sesancooesngenees | | Jones, OE CO: sachin weed cs cotaiachionshacdaisabinnibabibesscisetcesacsens | Nov, 14 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, MANCHESTER. 

What might have resulted in a serious dis- 
location of a large section of the building 
ndustry in Manchester and beyond has, it is 
oped, been happily averted by a recom- 
mendation arrived at at a joint meeting on 
luesday of the committees of the Master 
Plumbers and Operative Plumbers’ Associa- 
tions, which was held in Manchester. It 
appears, says the Manchester Guardian, that 
for some considerable time friction has existed 
amongst the operative plumbers as to the 
employment of men as glaziers exclusively, 
the plumbers contending that glazing was a 
part of the work of plumbers. The basis of 
the dispute may be found in the fact that 
while the operative plumber receives 9)d. per 
hour, the rate of pay of the glazier is 7d. or 
7id., and the plumbers complained that while 
members of their trade were out of employ- 
ment the work which legitimately belonged to 
them was being discharged by glaziers at a 
less rate of wages. At the joint meeting, 
already referred to, of the committees of the 


Master Plumbers’ and Operative Plumbers’ 
Associations the matter was discussed for 
several hours. It was finally recommended 


by a unanimous vote that glazing work shall 
be done by plumbers only. on and after Sep- 
tember 1, 1911, the men who have been em- 
ployed as glaziers only from September 1, 
1910, to be retained until they are discharged, 
and not to be re-employed as glaziers. This 
recommendation will be submitted to genera! 
meetings of the two Associations, and it is 
hoped accepted, and the dispute thus amicably 
settled. This meeting will be held imme- 
diately. It was stated, on inquiry, that work 
will not be resumed by the operatives con- 
cerned till the recommendation of the joint 
meeting has been adopted. 
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PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








21,212 of 1909.—Robert Arnolds Becher: 
SOCKS 

21,535 of 1909.—August Frederick Lunde- 
berg: Manufacture of artificial plates or slabs, 


more particularly of wood. 
21,638 of 1909.—Dr. Albert Lang: Method 


of and coating for protecting iron from rust. 


21,640 of 1909.—William Holmes: Basins, 
bowls, sinks, and the like. 

21,641 of 1909.—Alfred Keller: Door locks. 

21.876 of 1909.—Richard William Tyrrell: 


Locking stays for doors. 

22,215 of 1909.—Wilhelm Jens Mathias Giese- 
mann and Anton Frederiksen: Water tap 
with a valve arranged in a perforated cap 

24,884 of 1909.—Charles Fairbank: Window 
sashes and frames. 

26.232 of 1909.—Fred Joslin: 
tions for lighting purposes. 
26,272 of 1909.—Arthur 

Tubular latches. 

26.730 of 1909.—Ernest Callaway: 

cocks for liquids or gases. 


Glass construc- 
Charles Stevens: 


Taps or 


26,798 of 1909.—John Gorstige: Extension 
ladders. 

27.645 of 1909.—Paul Pierre Pauchot. Fer 
nand Raymond Pauchot, and Georges Pierre 
Pauchot: Reinforced concrete structures. 

27,860 of 1909.—Alfred Bannister and Robert 
Coultas: Baskets, skeps, and the like. 

28,819 of 1909.—Joseph Sayers and Alfred 
Humphreys : Sash fasteners. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of patents upon them can 
be mate. 


30,495 of 1909. Wilhelm Starck : 
Swinging saw. 

90 of 1910,—Bert Arthur Linderman: Means 
for feeding lumber to wood-working machines. 

313 of 1910.—Hugh Rodman: Production of 
materials for case hardening or cementation 
sur 
P79 of ot 1910.—Harold James Arnold and 
Louis Andrew Benwell: Blind roller fittings. 

2,665 of 1910.—Edward le Bas, Herbert 
Thompson Garvie, and Ernest Albert Garratt: 
Apparatus for withdrawing piles, sheet piles, 
well tubes, and the like. 

3,194 of 1910.—Albert Krautzberger: Ap- 
paratus for use with paint-spraying and like 
— for separating paints and colours 

3,734 of 1910.—Thomas Bilyeu: Collapsible 
pile formers. 

7,620 of 1910.—Adolf Donecker: Process for 
manufacturing weatherproof colouréd arti- 
ficial gravel for garden paths. 

7,645 of 1910.—Raphael Bocci and Adolf 
Lutz: Artificial stone or block. 

8,079 of 1910.—John Dunn Kirkham: Win- 
dow fasteners. 

10,588 of 1910.—Franz Hloch: Apparatus 
for making asbestos and cemant slabs. 

11,558 of 1910.—Joseph Harris and Frederick 
James Harris: Chimney cowls. 

13,262 of 1910.—Allan Heathcote Williams 
and Williams & Williams, Ltd.: Jointing of 
metal sashes used in the manufacture of case- 
ments. 

13,818 of 1910.—Peter Hedrich: Double-sided 
framework for the construction of concrete or 
like walls. 

15,111 of 1910.—William Bartholomew and 
Sydney Bartholomew: Valvular means for 
discharging water from cisterns. 

15.529 of 1910—John Robert Vinsant: 
Machines for moulding building blocks. 


—August 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 7.—By G. B. HILLIARD & Son (at 
Chelmsford), 





Runwell, Eesex,—Rawlings Farm, 534 a,, f. £1,440 
October 10.—By Freep. Vartgy & Son, 
Holloway.—14 and 16, Kingsdown-rd., ut. 
47h yrs., @.P. BEL. 128., yor, OBL... cece secees 445 
Finsbury Park, —8i, Digby- -rd., ut. 65 yrs. 9 Ble 
A PR ete 280 
Highgate.—18, Archway-rd., u.t. 14 yrs., g.r. 
RE I ee 100 
By WILKINSON, ©. & Wrice (at East 
Forest Row, Gast o tei Bank Farm 
Estate, ioa.,t. ibn aNb ee ad eebua Rbaees 3,260 


October ny? Beken & SToxes, 
bit oe“ Albert-rd., u.t. 70 yrs, g.r. 
Lipkbpanie. Ff 
a Saneenin, Taeeen, Ricearpson, & wi 
Shoreditch,—17, Great Cambridge-st., f, p 200 
Holloway.—395, Hornsey-rd (s.), f.. et. Oi. ee 350 
Walthamstow,—41 to 49 (odd), Kingsley-rd., 
phe dy &.f, 231., w. and e r. — 225 
7, Ragian-rd,, f., w. ander. 62... 406 
zene "By baer rig oe & GReEx, 
en own.— y-cres,, u.t. 
sarin cere et 


y HaRRig STACEY & Son. 
meter ies Ph em 0 hv nr Wood estate, 568 a., 


oneowies deveevensiks 620 
bine “fe, yute 422, Ga ii oetkecs 750 
By J, C. PLatT (at Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.—3, Chancellor’s-rd., ut. 24 yrs., 
S* wr, 421, 188. . Peecverdeee sbaceece 150 
20, 22, ‘and 2 * Alexandra-rd,. ‘f.. "wit. 
124i, ‘168, Sh Meaaatened,, “1, wi 1,080 


By Brarp & Son (at Wandsworth). 
Wandsworth,—47, Feds mar (s.), f., W.t. 
Standen-rd,, fg. rents 282,, Soames te te 


yrs. SOPH HHH EPOCH HEHEHE FESO BEE 








m. Watisr & KINe (at Southampton), 
t, Hants.— Wiuchester-rd., Rosebury and 
Rose Vale, u.t, 987 yrs., g.r, iu. 5s.,y.r.44i, £675 
October 12.—By H. DoNaLpson & Sons, 
Dalston,—1, Montague-rd,, u.t. 5. yra., g.r. 61. p. 185 
By Heaps, Son, & Reeve. 
Marylebone,—14, » Ut. 51 yrs,, g.r. 
Whe BBhng Wels COE: Chas occ tccecc cccccccese 350 
By Samugnt WoLiRavcs, 
Shoreditch,— 148 and 160, Curtain-rd., u.t. 
8+ yrs., gr. 500%, (rising to 550/.), gross and 
er. 1, PAPA USAVACRERGKECeRO cece eis 3,00 
B — Youne & Co, 
Lambeth.— , Esber-st.,c., w.r. 1401, 10s. 900 
pose ae 13,—By H, G. ALAWAY. 
Isleworth.-85, Newton-rd,, a.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 
Bi. 160., w.F, 284. 88, Uttcinghensissdesées 150 
baa eae ye Copthall-gdns., wt. 
92 yrs., g.t. ~*~ Laka kaeeRa uses ee 650 
Richmond.—10, 0 ory SS 0,t. 91 yrs., 
g.t. 81. 103., y.t. 422, .... ed co etosteeeen 425 
By ALLAN Booth & Dampnzy. 
Holloway. — 225, Junction-rd., u.t. 46 yra, 
gr. he, ¥.8. 488. Wi bkebbs-vesecue caphnaues 800 
By H. J. Briss & Sons. 
Bethnal Green,—19, Hague-st., f., w.r. shee 10s., - 
Pp. SPORE TOTS EET HEH HEHEHE HEH HHH HHH HEED 


By To & Sons. 


West K Am Charieville-rd., u.t, 65 “ 

The’ eae eeeeetee sooeaal to "Naviae 
Man Co.’s Wharf, Barking..... 250 

Pa Apes —, Srannorr, & Co. 

84, Median-rd., u.t, 534 yrs., 
oe rate y. ed Webs TH. Whe co cvccccecccese 415 

Lockhurst-st,, u.t. ors yrs., gr 5i., W.t. 
osc c sc avipeceeents 14 

By Newson & SHEPARDS. 

Caledonian aden nee. 207 to 219 (odd), en 

rents 56/,, u.t. Soe eT 
tanebe & rents oot at. 80 yrs., gt. 154, 80 

Isl Peter-st., f.g. rents 16/., reversion 
YUB.cvccceccccvscceccccscccssccccess 430 
By Stimson & 

Bermondsey .— "A, 43, and is 5 Alexte-tt, ut. y 
244 yre., gt. 184., w.r. 1008. 48.......-.-+ 4 ' 
eckham,—76 and 78, Blakes w.r. 751, 88, a 
Camberwell.—10¢, Wa r, 504... 500 
Herne HilL—179, Milkwood iceneel., ‘ch "654 yrs, - 

ok: 42. 10u., W.T. BOL, B8,.... 66. secre eenee 


oo, u.t, “643 yrs., g.t. 7%. “ 

wont Gs ad G74 fiyiberd wkO0 ym, 

pda Nagy ne ees ap eneeeese 

Btoc! — £3, Stoc kwell-rd., u.t. 50 Yr i 

Galo 10k, Fake MBlen cna sccccecscsccserecee? 

October 14.—By ay: Gore, & MERCER. 1,000 
Gray’s Inn-road.—37, Sidmouth-st., fp. ..-- 

Contractions used prs ween Nata 7g. tr treba 


leasehold ground-rent; L.g.t. for 

Ernst eeu so a 

Oe ee | inf wie for ‘week 

5 eye y.r. for y , 

real a equine: 2. annam; yrs. ie 

years; la. for ; et. for street; rd. for ie he 

square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; vm i 
av, for avenue ; for gardens; yd. for ; fe 
grove ; b.h, for 3 ph. for public- :0. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
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*,° Our aim his lint is to give, as far as poss 
av eee materials, not necessarily the re 
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BRICKS, &c. (continued), 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£4, £228.4. 
qnosideandtwo 5 et Pate 147 6 
. ~ Dbl- Stretchers 16 7 6 
100 elas 18 7 6 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Splays & uints 15 17 6 On and two we. 

aa ane w : Two Sides and 
ome End ...... 18 7 6 
Headers ....++-+00 _ na . 
White and Dip: Salt (Hased, 8. 

Geoont Quilty By less #2 , 
8. 
reset Pad we 6 6 per yard delivered 
Ballast les ee ” ” 
Thanet Gand Cement — “8 : ton, ‘ie 
Ground Blue Lias Lime ” 
Ret Grou coment uf ane is <folusive of the 
a or for a ke. 
Grey Stone Lime vue Ls. Od, por yard delivered 
Stourbridce Pireolay in sacks 27a, Od. per ton atriy dpt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube, se. d. 
gare Stowe — delivered on fd waggons, ‘ 
Padi IS seecegen cia: taniaiiieiaiend os agua 6 
Do, do. op read wagyous, vine Elms : 
Dru sennstcadsareipancnenasatse! eosin reaps Re | Se 


z tt, average!— 
TA Ted denvercd on ol 
Paddington Depdt, Niue tims t, or 


mlioo Wharl 2.0... ..c00 -cscseecmernecee creeeeere 31 
i i Base delivered ov ‘road * ma, 
Paddingt«.0 it, Nive Elms or ‘ 
Pimlicn Wharl 200.06 cecee -c-ce -_. eperenensseererens 2 2 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered ‘at Railway Depst. # 
neaster in blooks.. 1 1 Bed Corsehill in 
Beer in blocks a ee blocks ..... oes 22 
Greenghui inblocks 110 Closeburna Bed 
Darley Dale im Preestone ...... -: 20 
pCKS ......00- 2 # Bed Manstleld Free- 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Yors STON E—Avowm Movud Queassty. s. a. 
Scappled randum DIOOKS .. ......008-++ 2 10 


Per Ft. a Delivered at Railway Depot. 
‘= oe ee en to sizes (under 
fh, SUPER .)..0000 ++ 
bhed two sides ditto, », ditto ..... 2 
Bpapnnnr eee moe Sp random sizes) pe a? iy 
2 in, to 24 in, sawn one slabs (random sizes) 0 
}} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 
Higsy Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at masse. Depot. 
Scappled random DIOCKD .....0.++.c2s02--+seereesenene oes 


Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Bail Depit. 
6i * sawn two sides landings to hanya ft. 


per.) 2 
6i Tabbed two sides di 8 
i ab two sides slabs + a BIZOS)  revcosees ; 
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THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (continued). 








neal om eeereeeseces 13 0 
ap see ceereeres 10 10 


etersbarg 
vunetin dake ti by 11 in, 15 0 


” ” Sia, by 9 in. 14 0 





ite 
Seconds, regular sizes ...... asheoe. ae 
te . mcensaneensreesce OM 


Kauri Pine—Pianks, per ft. cube,. 0 
om lage 
=, POT Pb, OUDE .0e...,ceceecceree 0 


(iatncieapscen waveesce 0 
Wainscot ‘Oak Ley per ft. cube, 0 
per ft. ee 


PORT AE Cee Oe Kee ORe ROR FeReOe roeeee ees 
one 


inch 
ml | Oe er ces 
Mahogany—Honduras, “Ta 


per ft. super, as inch.. 
eee eas hee 


o 








1a in, etter 


Lin, by 7 in. white, pianed and én 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and a 


a poearocere ou 
CS. fe ee me 


and beaded or V Solnted ord oll 
1 in, by 7 in, ” ” 014 





ind ~4 4 ee ” » 010 
t in. by 7 in, 012 
6 im, at 6d, to 9d. "per equnve lees than 7 in. 


JOISTS, — &0. 
In Londo: 


ae 
Rolled Stee! Joists, —s 


Compound "“Girders, 


ecscoorecesesecssccseres 9 


Steel Compound Stanchions ....... 11 
0 a 


METALS. Per 





Ordinary sizes to Rs. me os : . 
” ” o  seteneener 
Sheet [ron, Gal flat, best quality— 
sizes 2 e eRe eeeeeeroe 0 
_— ” as 2. Sg. 1810 0 
g. eoecescesons 
“Saas STS 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft, 20g. 1410 0 
»  »  Mgand 4g. 14 15 0 
Hott Stes Sncby Sty TH pe 
mais pe garney & dg. 13 00 
epic deren 


Cut Maile, Sie. 006 tm. wc nce 020 0 .. 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &. Per ton, in London. 
2.44, 
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$3 42:23 


Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
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LEAD, &c. (continued). 


Per ton, in London. 
Corrzr— 2 s. d. : 
Fee Teeth ccoceseen pel, 010. = 
Thin aie : . — = 
Copper wire aa $00 resesocee ote 00” = —_ 
, —  G 
oe ” 0 0 ll oe —- 
Tx—Ex i aia ge SE Raceaee 
pon ng se-eeres . 0 oo = 
—— a ai ae 00 hw = 
MODS vssveee cones. --09 0 0 9%... - 
UNIO” scennsnismapetnsebene. Ori. — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES, 
Per Ft., Delivered, 
15 og. thirds ............ 24d. 26 oz. 2 « ccccecccs SG. 
fourths .. 32 oz. —- 5d. 
21 oz. —— ininateindibe : ee - iganacie we 4d. 
’ ourths ......... ° 1 is oz, 

26 6 cr ° 1 om, 434. 
ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 

Per Ft., Delivered, 

4 Hartloy’s .cscce.cc00e 24. Figured, Oxford 






































js eo cinetnlens at Rolled, & ‘ Oceanic’ 
4 eo coccesceccce Ste Glass, white ....... <s sa 

Ditto, tinted............ 
OILP, &e, a a. 
Raw Ténseed Oi in, pipes a... ascoore «per gallon : 3.11 
im barrels ..,...... s 0406 
7 » > teem ebocecses » 04 2 
Boiled ,, » in barreis ....,.... s 042 
» # » im GrUMs seccccces * 045 
Tenpentinn i eee sn nant ecoceegeee ” 045 
I ectetidininig ” 047 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 0 0 
Red Lead, 208 coer eeees oe ceeeeeeee s 20 00 
Best Linseed il Putty ccc-escceccesee «= POF GCwt. O10 6 
Stockholm seevesceeseeres escsereecee POE Darrell 12 0 
VABNISHES, &o, Per . 
a. d, 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....00.c:.0ssessssserese 012 6 
i 010 0 
014 6 
012 0 
016 0 
010 0 
ow 0 
2. 
018 0 
140 
012 0 
010 6 
016 0 
090 
0380 
016 0 
010 9 
010 6 

TENDERS, 

pe wenger for insertion under this heading 
anould d to “The Editor,” and must reach 





as not “ater than 10 a.m, on Thursday. (N.B.—We 
caunot publish Tenders onions authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
pablish announcements of Tenders accepted ualess the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list ia which the 
towest Tender is under 100%. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ]} 


* Denotes accepied, ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BIBMINGHAM.—For alterations to houses in Great 
Colmore-street, for Mrs. Linda Browning. Messrs, 
W. H. Ward, architects, Paradise-street, syne -- 
HE, Dagiee .ccccece £1,160 . Surman & Son.... £012 
Green & Son ...... 990 o H. Gibbs... 2... 9090 

= of Birmogham, m 


CHELMSFORD, — For oiemnetinn tenders for the 
execution of the following subsidiary works ia connexion 
with the Triaity-road Couacil School, which is now ia 


“course of erection, viz.:—(a) Supplying and pod pe wiring 


for lighting by electricity ; (b) supplying and fixing pi 
4 lighting by gas, for the Education Committee, “>. 
H. Pertwee, architect, The Institute, London-road 


Ohelmatoed a 
Electricity. Gas. 
W. Simmons & Co..........- - £202 00 .. £11700 
G. W. Clarke & Co, (Liverpool), 
bieepwdeentnstvesecess se 282100 .. a 
A, Hawkios & Sons .......... 75 00 _ 
se eer eos 266 20 ~ 
C. C. Pudney & Co, .......... ve —_ 
Acme Electrical and Main 
Comntae OO ic cesscesescccse $9 .. 21600 
Central ee rene Se 32s op Mee wait 
Stegmann & coveccosess’ MBE OG .. a= 
= icntnee 175 toe — 
lectrical and Motor = 
ay Suubihe damekedawe 3174150 .. —_ 
11390 
FBO Bins cvcccccccicess Ville 8 0 
J. W, Stannard ..... re ~«» 11050 
ao a ano 
dsebBéndc cenbiecess — 106 00 


b 4 Subsequently reduced to £155 lis. § Alternative, 





FOLESHILL,—For os up Rye, Piece, Croxhal 
and Brick streets a ne ‘ ; Sodeeene toe 
Rural District Council. “i A. E, Newey, 


A. B, Palmer, Leicester secvcccess £742 9 D 
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HORTON.—For the erection of a hospital viila to 
eecommodate fifty acute male none at Horton Asylum, 
for the London County Counc I: — 

Foster & Dicksee .. 900: J, Carmichael .... £8 345 
Holliday & Green- W. Johnson & Co., 

OE. « occensnnes ES ne 8,3°0 
#,700 | BE, Lawrance &@ Sons 8,137 
8,617 |G. Parker & 

7,981 


J. Greenwood, Ltd. Sone, 
8,393! Peckham®...... 


Leslie & Co., Ltd. .. 





HORTON,—For the execution of work and the supply 
of materials required io connexion with the structural 
alterations to minimise risk in case of fire at Hortou 
Asylom, for the London County Council :— 

For the pro ision and laying of fireproof flooriag— 
T. Bradford & Co.. Homerton*, flooring. 14s. 6d. 
per super. yard; steps as required, 128. 6d. each. 

For the supply of twenty sets of teak doors, frames and 
mouldin Ogilvie & Co., Daiston-lane, N.B.*, £95. 

Fo. the supply of additiona) stand pipes, hydrants, etc, 
—Stone & Co., Ltd., Deptford*. £31 18s. 0d. 

For the supply of an extension ladder—F, Reddaway 
& Co., Shafteabury-avenue, W.C,*, £3 78. 6d. 

For the supply of twenty-three 50-ft. lengths of f3-in, 
canvas fire hose, with coupliogs—J. Morris & Sons, 
Ltd., Manchester®, £54 1s, 


LLECHRYD.—For rai-ing the road at Lilechryd_ and re- 
building Arberth Bridge (or Aberarberth Bridge) larger, 
for the Cardiganshire County Council, Mr, D, Davies, 
Couvty Surveyor :— 

D, G. Thomas, Kilgerran 


LONDON.—For the reconstruction of Catford-bridge, 





carrying Catford-hill over the river Ravensbourne and the 

South- and Chatham Railway, for the London 

County Council :-— 
8. Kavanagh & Co. .........eseeees £26,654 19 6 
8. Pearson @ Bon, Ltd. ..........65 25,018 1 6 
Ts PUNE . ceciesvecestevesese 23,047 10 ¥ 
A. thorne & Sons.......... Hestines 22,067 410 
H, Woodham @ Son............00++ 21181 7 8 
Rowlingsous & Co, .... 2.2... eeeeee 20,923 2 0 
B Feeee SEO sc cvcdccsedeccsass 20,920 56 8 
pi UR Berea tT eee Poe 19,541 0 0 
W. Pattison & Son, Ltd............. 19,472 7 8 
SET rer ere 19,433 16 8 
Dick, Kerr @ Co., Ltd. .0..cceccees 19,391 4 9 
WS cece bovckwes se sacsieeens 18,918 1 8 
J. Mowlem & Co. Ltd.............++ 18,892 0 0 
W. Muirhead & Co., Ltd............ 1872212 6 
Clift Ford, Willesden Janction, N.W.* 17,989 0 0 


[The estimate of the Chief Engineer, compa able with the 
tenders, is £22,900. } 





LONDON,—For the erection of a police-station at 
Battersea. Mr J. Dixon Butler, F.R.1,B.A., Surveyor to 
the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland-yard, 8,.W. 
Quantities by Messrs, Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 8, 
Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C,:— 

Lathey Bros, .... £12,727! J. Appleby & Sons £11,466 
Leslie & Co,. Ltd.. 12,567) Rice a Son ...... 11,371 
& 


Holland & Hannen 12,275; D. W. Barker 
Holloway  Bros,, | Sons, Léd,...... 11,368 
lp cece. cece 132,183; J. Mowlem & Co., 

J. Grover &8on.. 11,804 Be, os <aet once BEOO 

Higgs & Hill, Ltd. 11,870; W.H.Lorden@Son 11,285 

McCormick & Sons, | W.J.Fryer&Co,.. 11,279 
A 11,785 | F. & H. F. Higas.. 11,193 

Holliday @ Green- | Sabey & Bon, Ltd, 11,172 
wood, L «++» 11,769, Adamson & Sons.. 11,002 

ee FRR 11,640 | J, G, Minter...... 10,937 

T.J.Messom & Sons 11,554) 





THE BUILDER. 


LONDON,—For (1) the — and fixing of an 
electric lift, and (2) the prov of a strong-room, and 
the execution of structural alterations in connexion with 
the fixing of the lift at No, 23, Beivedere-road, for the 
London County Council :— 


Electric Lift, 
Gear in Gear at top 
ment, drum ot well, 
drive, drum drive, 
openings to Three open- 
liftat ground ings to lift a 
floor. ad floor, 


4 greu 
Wavaood & Co.......... £86210 0 .... £350 0 0 
Smith, Major, & Stephens 330 0 0 .... 

Medway's Safety Lift Co., 
Deptford® . 


savecesteee: See @ cs... SES: 6 

{The Architect's estimate, comparable with the above 
tenders, is £300,) 
Strong-room and Structural Work for Lijt. 

Rowley Bros. ...... £750| Holloway Bros. 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd, 743/| ( ), Ltd..... £677 
Leslie & Co,, Ltd..... 735 | J. & CO, Bowyer, Ltd, 
G.Manday &8on.... 706| Upper Norwood*.. 646 
H. L, Holloway 687 


{The Architect's estimate, comparable with the above 
tenders, is £650, 





LONDON .—For the erection and equipment of the 
third section of the Hammersmith car-shed, for the 
London Coanty Council :— 


J. McManus ....... ancees sseeee £2,406 1010 
G, Munday & Sons ..... oseeee ooe 268 8 0 
A. Roberts & Co,, Ltd, .......... 2.442 00 
BE. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd......... 2.497 0 0 
Bb, Booway vocccccccévccsse Bee 8 9 
Rowley Bros. .....ccccccccesees 38883 0 O 
Tesiie & Co,, Ltd. ........2.+ coe eee 6 OD 
J.@C. Bowyer, Ltd. ............ 2,207 . . 


C, Wall, Ltd., Lloyd’s-avenus, B.C, 2,280 
(The Architect’s estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
is £2,350.) 





PONTARDULAIS,—For new school to accommodate 
500 children at Hendy, for the Carmarthenshire County 
Council, Mr. W. Vincent Morgan, A.R.1.B,4., County 
Architect, County Education Offices, Carmarthen :— 


D. Davies & Sons .. £6 696 | W. E. Blake ...... £5,900 
oR ane ME EOE 6,205 | Stephens, Bastow, & 
R. Davies ...>.6. 5,003 Oo., Ltd.. Bristol® 5,798 


[Architect’s estimate, £6,00).]} 





SCU NTHOR PE.—For the erection of the Crosby Ina. 
for the P.R.H,A., Westminster. Mesars, W. M c& 
Son, architects :— 

Thornhill Bros., Lincoln ......... cooxs SAR? 


SPILSBY and HU NDLEBY.—For sewerage and sewage 
disposal works, for Spilsby Rural District Council, Mr, 
Herbert Walker, M.Inst.C,&., Albion-chambers, King- 
street, Nottingham, Quantities by engineer :— 

A. J. Cottle, Sewerage. Works, Hacknall, 
PON oss i cdicadnae ss aeeenees £4,937 14 8 


SUNNINGDALE,—For additions and alterations to 
* Hillside,” Sunningdale, for Mr. H. N. Benjamin. 
Messrs. Roberts & Smith, architects and sarveycrs, 


Sunniogdaie :-— 
Harrods, Ltd...... £2,880 | H. Charman ...... £2,195 
Norris @Co.* .... 2,000 


J. H. Wakelin .... 2,258 





LONDON,—For the execution of the roadwork and platelayiag, exclusive of the supply of 
trackwork, in connexion with the reconstruction, on the Shdemeeens conduit system of cusede ort on ret 
existing tramways from Kentish Town-road, via Highgate-road to Swaio’s-lane, for the London County Council :— 





Amount of tender, 








Tramway works. Paviog works. Totai 
€ ee * € sd, 4. ks 
Re in aod eis 28,056 11 4 1,221 0 10 24,277 12 & 
BMW Js cctcicavectxipte casein 21,082 311 1,248 13 8 28.2°0 17 2 
Diek; Kart; W Oo TAG... oe ss bs Since dsée cs 21,860 8 9 1,377 19 0 22.738 7 9 
B. Mowinns Ce, TRA: oo sc 5s ess oes ches 21,159 12 1 1,343 14 1 22,603 & 2 
Kirk & Randall, Wooiwich, S.B.* .......... 21,083 6 1 1,452 13 11 22,186 0 0 


The Chiet Engineer’s estimates, comparable with the tenders, are £21,440 ‘6s, 6d. for the tramway works and 
£1,301 8s, 2d. for the paving works.] 





[OcToBER 22, 1910, 


STU BSHAW ORO38,—For concre 


t : 
the service reservoir and other wor wee the loterioe g 


ks, for Abram Urban 


ee Mr, Ww. A. Roby, Surveyor to the 
8. Cowburn & J, Johnson 


Son se seeee £1,510 42 | Webster & £30 00 





P. Asheroft.. 1503200) stenc , 
Darbyehire ~ 49. Ge 
coeeee 99500) Platt Bridge .. 73009 


WILLINGTON,—For leveling, 7 , } 
terrace, Jubilee-terrace, and awe oe 
Urban District Council. Mr, J, 8 Gardaer, Survayor o 
Council. Quantities by Surveyor :— ita 
G, Reevel..... - £851 9 81 J. Robina { 

G. Pickering .. 272150) J. Rarders sli 


J.W. Henderson 268 80| Willingto.* .' 937 9, 





——$————_—— 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and ¢. T § 
The Doulting Stone Co.). ma Sin, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


WHITE LIME-SAND BRICK 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
We are in a position to supply these Bricks at the 


Exceptionally Low Price of 26). per 1,000 
within a ten-mile radius of the Company's Works. 
A SAMPLE BRICK will be sent upon receipt of a Posteard : 
THE GODSTONE BRICK & TILE COMPANY, Lii., 
Oxted Road, Godstone, SURREY. 











Ite.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mill- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Cv, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 

executed. 


446, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EsTaBiisHep 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 5.E. 
Telephone No.; New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Trad Mart. 


Pofoncean fptal 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, at 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Dire-t /:om the Mines). 


«©, 














Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North. 


EMPRESS" ™ 








Cures in 19 cases out of 20. 


to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W- 
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